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A Distinct Advance 
in Motor Engineering 


HIS summed up expert opinion when the 
perfected valve-in-head motor of the Nash 
Six was first shown nineteen months ago. 





Now we know that this estimate was justihed. 
lhe Nash motor has lived up to its promises. In 
the hands of users everywhere it has shown un- 
usual power, economy and quietness. 


| he Nash ix is an uncommonly good car in every 
particular. Its present price is possible only be 
cause our mate rial and labor costs are determined 
by a volume output 


Chere is no likelihood of a price change on Nash 
cars this year. It is certain there will be no change 
before July Ist at least, and if you would avoid 
what may be a considerable delay you should 
piace your order for a Nash Six at once. 


Che Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
i Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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‘“‘Welcome 
Home’”’ 








ITH every incoming transport and train the civilian army is increasing rapidly. ‘The nation 
is spreading out industrially to again absorb the workers for peace-time pursuits. 

Civilian clothes of the right kind will emphasize alertness and assist greatly in achieving success by 
inspiring the confidence of others in you. Society Brand garments are all wool. ‘They combine 
all the essentials of good clothes plus refinement and distinctive style. They are made to a standard 
of quality which has established their position of leadership nationally. 


Sorivty Braw Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL 











t STYLEHEADQUARTERS 


waere Society Brand Clothes” Bs ia 








This sign identifies the “Style Headquarters” in your town 
It’s the right store to go to for the smart things in men’s wear 
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Keeping Your Teeth 


"TT! {ERE isa reasonable way— 
cleanliness first; and, if you 
ever chink they need drugs, go to 
your dentist or doctor. 


Brushing the teeth with plain 
water will clear the mouth of 
acidity as well as a dentifrice 
will. No need of drugs. That’s 
positive. 


DicLy 


The Den tifrice that mace fine teeth Fashionable 


(Po woer- 


I W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 522 West 27th Street, New York 


Dr. Lyon’s is recommended 
by dentists and used by millions 
of refined people because it is as 
safe as water, cleans the teeth 
more thoroughly and quickly, 
removes the mucus plaque and 
polishes at the same time. It 
removes also the possibility of 
the misapplication of drugs. It 
contains none. 
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T HALE PAST By William Hamilton Osborne 


o’ clock on 


the after- 











noon of Friday, the 
thirteenth day of De- 
cember in the year 
nineteen hundred 
eighteen, Pemberton 
‘ seated at hi 


desk in his private 

lite in the Cedar 
Street offices of the 
Forbes Powder Works, 
Inc., scribbled a brief 
mes age onatelegraph 
blank and pressed a 
button. He re read the 
message and corrected 


it. Thisis what it said: 


Pay all hands one 
full month’s extra 
wages. Shut down 
plant forthwith. We 


quit to-day. 


A girl entered, as 
though in answer to 
his summons. 

“Mr. Forbes,” an- 
nounced the girl, “* Mr. 
Breed is outside He 


ys quite impor 





Pemberton Forbe 
frowned 

“Which Mr. Breed?” 
he queried 

‘Mr. Breed of the 
Breed By-Product 
Con pany,” returned 
he girl 

The frown or the 
face of Mr Pembe rton 
| rbes deepened, 

Sam Breed,” he 
grunted;:‘‘don'’twanta 
ee him Don’t like 
him. Sam Breed’s a 
crook. Suppose I gotta 
n him,”’ he went on 
resignedly. “‘ Wait till 
I get my hat and coat 
on. And suppose you 
tick round.” 

As the girl admitted 
Mr. Breed Mr. Pem- 
berton Forbes was 
busily tucking a muf- 
fler about his throat. 

“Hello, Sam,” he 

iid, placing an open 
box of cigars on the 
corner of his desk; 
“come in. Havva ci 
gar.” 

Mr. Sam Breed took 
i cigar and sat down 
uninvited. He was a 
very long, lanky, loose- 
jointed gentleman, 
this Mr. Breed, pre- 











senting a marked con- 
trast to the stocky 


“I Wanted to Make Polly the Richest and Happiest Girl in America—If I Couid"’ 
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build and the bulldog 
countenance of Pem 
berton Forbes Mr 
Breed’s nose, like Mi 
Breed, was long and 
very knowing, and thi 
fe ature, taken in con 
junction with a slight 
cast in one eye, let 
Mr. Breed an expre 
on which wasas sini 
ter as it Was marked 
and entertaining 

‘You going to eat 
lunch?" queried Mr 
Breed. “Come on wit! 
me 

Mr.Forbesviolently 
hook his head He 
would as lief go tothe 
devil as to be seer 
breaking bread with 
Sam Breed 

“Never eat luncl 
turned. He cor 


sulted his timepiece 


he re 


“Gotta go,” he apolo 
gized ‘Gotta date 
with an army officer 
gotta be on time 
“Won't keép 
but a second,” sa 
Mr. Breed, stretchin 
his legs comfortably 
and leisurely lighting 


a cigar; “just wanta 


ee if | can interest you 

the niftiest scheme 
thi ide of Hade 

What } nda 

heme le iM 
Forlbe 

* Potash iid M 
B eed yet ne 
ne bigy t thing 
yhit 


i t t 
Pe erton Forbes 
imbered over to t 
rie and got } 
( ( He fastened } 
\ ‘ 
i ne i 


ismall framet at wa 

ispended on the " 

} e} wivel cha 
yu oe hat lo 


Sunday nev 
paper hundred 
times,’’ nodded Bree 
“first dollar you ever 

t } 


irned. Barefoot bo 


Gunpowder king 


stopped.’ He handed 
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Mr. Breed 
Breed read t over 


odded 


the telegram he had so recently prepared. Mr. 


carefully three times 
“Get you,” am Breed, his features lighting 
ou're 


throug? 


‘For good,” said Forbes. He handed the telegram to the 


ting girl. “That wire,” he said to her, “‘ goes to each of 
factory manager Get it off at once. My machine 
Y our driver's waiting in the outside office, Mr. Forbes.”’ 
Come or aid Forbes to Breed, following the girl out. 
Breed obeyed with a beatific smile upon his face—as 
it any rate, as was consistent with the general 
‘ ion of hi ( ntenance 
) ou’re gonna qu went on Breed as they de- 
ended in the ete ator whatcha goin’ to do?” 
Pembe n Forbe hook his head 
Don’t know. Build a hospital or something. Ther 
al 
Old fox,”’ grinned Sam Breed; “give a good deal to 
know just what you've made in the last four years 


‘You'll never know it, Sam,” said Forbes as he crossed 


the sidewalk with Breed at | heels 
Pig's neck I won't! I'll find out, don’t fear.” 
Only two people in the orld’ll ever know,” said 
Forbes me and t nte i evenue collector.”’ 
Breed chortled rauce 
“On, gonna tell hin ire ou, old fox? 
Gotta tell him,” said Forb« 
| 1 pig's neck 1 tta.”’ Breed laid a restraining 
hand upon Forbes’ arm—the latter was scrambling into 
ni gy vray limousine Look here,” said Breed, searcl 
ing Forbes’ face h his keen, analytical glance, “straight 
goog You goin’ to quit ’ | wanna know Important 43 
traight goods,” said Forbhe I’m through.” 


* nodded Breed You 


‘All right 


‘ } ange your 


‘] depend on you 
know. Y’see?”’ 


mind, you le me 


Mr. Forbes’ car rolled on before Mr. Forbes could re 
pond to Mr. Breed’s insistence But Mr. Forbes re 
ponded, neverthele to voce, to himself ‘Ina 


pig’s neck I will,”’ said Mr. Forbes, borrowing a 


phrase from Mr. Breed himself 

Less than an hour later Mr. Forbes’ gray car rolled 
moothly past the sentries guarding the entrance to 
Camp Merritt on the Jerse ide, and made its way 
it checked speed to headquarters. Pemberton Forbes 


presented himself to an adjutant seated at a desk ina 


bustling office. The adjutant greeted him by name 

‘Know me?’’ queried 
Forbes in surprise 

‘Picture in the pape : 
grinned the adjutant 

Pemberton Forbe vulled 
out ome corre pondet ‘ 

‘* I’m lookin io i 
man he be vil 

He’ it the window over 
there,” interposed the adju- 


tant: “been waiting for you 
Mercer!” he yelled. A young 
army officer saluted, hastened 
to the desk ar uluted once 
again 

‘Introducing Lieutenant 
Richard Mercer— Mr. Pem 
berton Forbes,”” said the ad 
jutant, rising out of respect to 
the gunpowder man. Pember 
ton Forbes held out his hand 


Lieutenant Mercer 
gripped it 
“When doe your ke ave e@eX- 


and 


pire queried the powder 
mat 

“Eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning,” said the lieuten- 
ant 


have you back 


» Then 


‘All right, 
by then. You ready 
‘ ‘ KO = 

Pemberton Forbes led 


way back to his 


and followed the young officer 


the 
mac hine 


“Same here,” said Forbes. ‘“‘ Had a girl once—-she died. 
Could have had a hundred since then. Didn’t want ‘em. 
Wanted her. Couldn’t have her—-she’s dead. So didn’t 
want any. There you are. Seen her since you landed?” 
“Once 
“Not enough 


+ oa 


” 


just ateaser,eh? When are you mustered 
ou 

“Ten days—two weeks, perhaps.” 

Know what I want you for?” 
‘Explosives, I take it,”’ said the lieutenant; ‘‘but there 
are other men ig 

‘*Nope,”’ returned Forbes, ‘“‘nobody can tell me about 
explosives. Wanted you for something else. You wait. 
Something to show you first. Something at Cragmoor. 
Wait.” 

The lieutenant waited, naturally. The sun was just dis- 
appearing over the second range of hills, leaving a gorgeous 
afterglow behind it, as they rolled into the driveway of 
Pemberton Forbes’ place. Cragmoor was a long, low, 
rambling habitation, mostly built of rubble, with a long, 
low-hanging, moss-green roof surmounting it. Pemberton 
Forbes ushered his guest into a huge living room, wonder- 
fully livable and comfortable, heavily beamed and exqui- 
sitely paneled in the darkest of dark woods. There were 
plenty of comfortable chairs, a multitude of Oriental rugs 
scattered about, and a huge log fire blazed briskly in the 


“Good. 


fireplace 
‘‘Lieutenant Mercer,’ said Forbes, after they had 
warmed themselves at the fire, “‘you fond of drama 
moving pictures and the like?” 
“Who 
youth 


isn’t?’’ smiled the 
A Japanese servant passed long 
panatelas to the lieutenant and 
to his master and then left the 
room. Forbes led the way 
to the east end of the long 
apartment. The lieutenant 
noted for the first time that 
the wall at that end 
wholly obscured by heavy 
green velvet hangings. Two 
comfortable chairs faced 
these heavy hangings; Pem- 
berton Forbes took one and 
waved the lieutenant into 
the other. 
“Orchestra 
smiled 
He leaned over and 
pressed a button in the wall 
Slowly the heavy hangings 
parted in the middle. 
Lieutenant Mercer 
stopped in the act of light- 
ing a cigar. He stared. He 
drew a long breath. 
“Holy smoke!” he finally 
exclaimed. 
His exclamation was jus- 
tified. Cragmoor clung to 
\ the edge of a precipice that 








was 


seats,”” he 


rose hign above surrounding 
country. Set in the eastern 
wall of this vast living room 
there was a flawless sheet of 
pure plate glass, as high and 
wide as the living room it- 
self, an observation window 
of remarkable proportions 
And beyond that plate-glass 
window, spreading itself out 
almost at the foot of Eagle 
Rock, the afterglow of the 
setting sun still strong upon 
it, there lay New York. A 
New York such as the lieutenant had never 
even dreamed of, a glorified New York. 

“We're at the top of the world,” gasped the 
young army officer. 

Pemberton Forbes’ eyes glowed. 

“You've said it, soldier! You get the Wool 


| 


fl 


nto i Aa worth Building, flashing back the white light?”’ 
Cragmoor,” he said to the driver “A king with a golden crown.” 
‘Where,” said the lieutenant, ‘is that?’ “What's the 101 Forbes caught him by the arm. 


‘House I built on top of Eagle Rock 
we go by way of Newark.” 


I got a girl in Newark,” said the lieutenant wistfully. 
“Only one?” queried Forbes, producing cigars. 
“Only one I ever had,” said the lieutenant, flushing a 


bit Ile was 


very boyish in appearance, much more so 
ian his host had anticipated. And he was shy, but 
masculine; and with bashful eyes—eyes that a girl would 
wive her life to tease However, he was a soldier, this lad, 
and looked the part, very tall and straight, skin clear. 
And with service stripes and wound stripes. 
One-girl man, eh?” said Forbes 
Mercer. 


*Seem to be,”’ ‘eturned Lieutenant 


Stand for?" 


‘Drink it all in,” he said, “here at our feet 
Newark and Essex County; then the other big 
New Jersey cities. Far to the east, Brooklyn and Long 
Island. And in the middle of ’em all—the biggest toad 
in the biggest puddle in the world—little old New York. 
Get it, soldier! Between us and the Atlantic Ocean 
eight million people. More than all of the Pacific Coast. 
Eight million! What are they doing, eh? What are they 
thinking about? What are they doping out, eh? Eight 
million people, spread right out before us—eight million 
of the most important people on the face of the earth. 
Soldier, as those eight million people think, so in time 
will think the world.” 


March 22,1919 


Pemberton Forbes touched another button; the heavy 
green curtains swung slowly to once more, shutting out the 
sight. 

““You’ve got a mental picture that'll stick,”’ said Forbes. 
“Come back to the fire. Take that seat there. You're the 
thirteenth man in uniform I’ve consulted—to-day’s the 
thirteenth of the month. Ominous—and favorable. I 
was disappointed in the other twelve.” 

“What did you want of them?” asked the officer. 

“Something,” said Forbes, ‘‘that I didn’t have myself 
Something they didn’t have, either. Know how I picked 
you out?” 

“I’m aching to find out,”’ laughed the lieutenant. 

“‘Letters in the paper; letters to some man whose name 
I knew 

“Ingersoll?” 

“That’s the man. He published ’em. They weren’t 
meant for publication, I could see that. I’ve read lots of 
soldiers’ letters—always in the paper. Always looking for 
something I couldn’t find somehow. But they all said 
the same things, things you’d expect ’em tosay. I imagine 
the letters that didn’t get published—I imagine they had 
what I was looking for. But I didn’t get to see any some- 
how. Then I stumbled across yours.” 

““What were you looking for?” asked Mercer. 

“Man with a vision man who'd been at the top 
of the world, looking down man who'd seen 
things all things in a sort of a flash 
Idealism, you can call it, truth, anything.” 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer shook his head. 

“You'll be disappointed, I’m afraid, in me. 
seen visions, and I wouldn’t know an 
hands with me on the street.” 

““Wrong—you don’t know yourself,” said Forbes. “I 
read your letters—read ’em backward —read ’em between 
the lines. Idealism—lI could feel it. You're my man. I’m 
ina hole. You've got to help me out.” 

“T help you out of a hole!’’ stammered the lieutenant 
helplessly. 

‘Listen to me,”’ went on Forbes: “ For thirty years I’ve 
worked like a horse. Manufacturing chemist New- 
ark meadows. Started in ashop big asthis room. For the 
last seven years I’ve made explosives for the world. For 
Germany first—that was back before I knew. Then, for 
Russia, France, England, America—all of ’em. Twenty- 
one factories strung all along the coast. Know what it 
means? Take the ten richest men in America to-day. I’m 
Number Seven on the list.” 

““Holy smoke!”’ said the lieutenant. 

“I’ve got it all—nothing to spend it on. 
do something with it—want to build a monument. Some 
thing that the setting sun—and the rising sun—will shine 
Something that eight million pairs of eyes can see. 
Get me? Got to do it—and don’t know what to do. Some- 
thing that’ll make ’em sit up and take notice—eight million 
people. Because if they take notice so will all the world. 
I want to do something for eight million people that'll 
make eight million people rise up and call me blessed 
you see?” 

‘I begin to understand,” said the army officer, still 
helplessly shaking his head. ‘‘ Tell me, what was your own 
idea?” 

“Can’t think of a blessed thing but hospitals 
of hospitals,”’ said Forbes. 

“ Big,”” commented the officer. 

“Not big enough—not what I 
something nobody’s ever done 
on, “‘you come across. You got 
see,”” 

“T nearly died,” said Mercer. 

“Fine as silk now,”’ commented Forbes. 
died? And when you didn’t die 
when you started to think of things again 
the world, looking down on the rest of us 

With a boyish movement young Mercer leaned over and 
caught Forbes by the arm. He had become suddenly 
breathless—in his eyes was the light of remembrance sud- 
denly become acute. He held to Forbes as though Forbes 
might get away. 

**Look here,”’ he cried, “I 
did.”” He stopped. 

“Go on, son,” said Forbes grimly, ‘‘I want that vision.” 

“It wasn’t a vision,” returned the lieutenant, “just a 
sort of hope. Oh, what’s the use?”’ he went on, slumping 
back into his chair. “It’s all so piffling, and so wild ——”’ 

“Son,” queried Forbes, “has it anything to do with 
those eight million people that we’ve got here in the hollow 
of our hands?” 

“It has to do with all the people in the world,” said 
Richard Mercer. 

“Go to it, son,”” commanded Forbes; “that’s what I’ve 
got to have. I’ll follow up that line if it takes the last 
dollar in my coffers.” 

“Do you mean to say,” 
you're going to pin your faith 


I haven't 
ideal if it 


shook 


see? 


Now I want to 





upon. 


all kind 


want. I've got 
Now, soldier,”” he 


vounded over there, I 


to do 


went 


“ 


You nearly 
when you came back 
at the top of 


” 


I did have an idea. I sure 


protested the officer, ‘that 
and your money—to a 


mere ideal, a half-baked theory. That you're going to’take 
my judgment on the thing?” 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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OSHAMIGHTY 


damn!”’ 
yelled Old Cap Adams at the 
wheel of the Dancing Becky, 
as the warring rivers, rushing and roaring where they 
sprang together, caught up the little white motor boat 
just ahead, lifted it like a cork and swung it toward the 


grimy big prow of the Becky. There was a sharp clang- 
ing of bells, the sullen hoot of a whistle and the clatter of 
running feet as the captain, his kinky white hair 
sticking straight out behind and his kinky white 
whiskers sticking straight out before, did his best 
to veer her off 

in instant of breathless suspense, in which 
young Russbill Jones, clinging steadily to his own 
little mahogany wheel, gave the tiny white Swal- 
low’s Wing all the gas she could drink, and 
grinned as he shot past the overhanging prow 
with as much as six or seven inches to spare; 
whereupon Mayme Dycler, who had momentarily 
at up straight amid the red leather cushions, sank 
negligently back again, and with a sidelong glance 7) 
at the Dancing Becky, as if of mere contemplative . 
curiosity, trailed her slender finger in the water 

Jiggers Hoadley, leaning both elbows on the 
deck rail of the big freighter, as if that had 
been the rail of a bar, spat out the tobacco 
juice which he had held suspended for the 


breathless instant, drew forward the shape- 


less hat which he had shoved back and 
with a grimy knuckle pushed to each side i 
from the center his raggedly drooping yellow 
l p on tap of the bleak brown 
point, which hid and sheltered Picky willup 
City, the freckled slip of a girl in the shabby 
dress slowly unclasped her tapering fingers 


mustache 


and breathed again 

3ut in the pilot house of the Dancing 
Becky Old Cap Adams suddenly let out a 
string of profanity that rolled and rever- 
berated up the Little Pickywillup Valley like 
the thunder which put Rip Van Winkle to 
sleep; for in that moment of checking the clumsy steamer, 
loaded to the water's edge with heavy freight from down 
the river, she slipped back into the strong current made by 
the shooting of the blue Little Pickywillup into the muddy 
Big Pickywillup, and floundered away helplessly toward 
Wildgrape Island! The grin of young Russbill Jones 
changed to a look of concern as, glancing back, he saw 
what had happened; saw, too, the walnut-brown fist that 
raging Cap Adams shook at him 
" he said to Mayme Dycler, the out- 


“I’m mighty sorry,’ 
grown treble of youth almost returning to his voice, “‘ It'll 
take Old Dan an hour and a half to round the point again.” 

That little characteristic pause in Mayme, who alway 

aid a thing twice, once silently to judge how it would 


then she raised her gray eyes 


ound, and once out loud; 
and smiled 
““What's the difference? 
and it might as well be here : 
A slight error, that speech, Mayme decided insiantly, 
He'd been running his 


He spends his life doing that, 


sanywhe re.”” 





for young Russ sobered still more. 


father’s business for almost two months, since the fall 
from the new grain elevator had thrown Jones, Senior, into 
brain fever, and his vista of life had suddenly enlarged 
with the weight of his responsibilities. It was natural for 
a fellow to dare-devil round occasionally, but he had no 
right to interfere with commerce! 

“The difference is just this,’ he explained in his best 
bass: “*Cap won't be able to make Sandtown to-night in 
time to unload!” 

**| don’t see why anyone should wish to get to Sandtown 
before dark. Pickywillup City is ever so much prettier.” 
As Mayme raised her gray eyes they sparkled into his. 

On this young Russbill Jones laughed, having reflected, 
as it was intended he should, that, after all, business 
means nothing to a girl, who has no calculation and self- 
interest like a man; and praise of Pickywillup City was 
always agreeable to the ears of a Jones, since the elder 
Jones had made that beautiful little town what it was. 
He cast at it an approving glance as they shot past the 
point, which by the upeurving twist it gave the current 
made that spot of the big river so vexatious. 

There, just behind, lay the town, all green and white 
and smiling, along the lower bank of the Little Pickywillup, 
its waterfront given over to gray business and its hillside 
slopes to red-awninged and velvet-lawned luxury. Joe 
Jones everywhere; a part of him was in the copper dome 
of the town hall, a part of him in the spires of the five 
churches, a part of him even in forlorn North Pickywillup 
there on the upper bank of the turbulent Little Picky- 
willup, where now the staring big signboards of the Dycler 
Addition betokened the.somewhat lagging enterprise of 
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By George Randolph Chester. 


able tingling ser 
tions went throt 
t, what was the 


girl! Anyhow, it 





wn 





And from his elbows and up acros 
of his neck Russ was 

vaguely conscious of an uncomfort 
sation as certain warring electrical vibra- 
igh his frame from lady to lady. Conf 
objection to Mayme 


7 


und 





She was an all-right 


was his business—-and Mayme’s 


At that point in his reflections soc iety came forward 


en masse and cla 
own, and tl 


or the broad ce 


itsell in the mad 
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“Won't You Come Into the Club? I'm Hoping to Meet My 


Mother There, and I'd Like You to Know Her" 


adership, May me’ 
father, who had come down from the big puddle of Poeville 


the new aspirant for commercial 
to seek expansion and become the big toad in this littl 
puddle 4 dozen blocks of business, beginning at the 
Jones warehouses and petering out with the pop factory; 
and then Russ drew in with a flourish and an exact stop 
at the landing of the prosperous Pickywillup Boat Club, 
the big clubhouse of which columned white and stately 
out of the broadest and the greenest lawn in all Pick; 
willup County 

Society, consisting of anyone of good moral character 
who could afford the clothes, was out in full force this sun 
shiny Saturday afternoon, and clustered round its normal 
leader, plump and comfortable Mrs. Jones, who, in a per 
feectly frank lavender silk dress trimmed with the fat lace 
effects which certain plump and comfortable ladies seem to 
grow, as it were, out of themselves, came forward to meet 
There was a shade of what might have been take 
for anxiety on her smooth brow, as she nevertheless made 


her son 


a quite cordial enough return to the sweetly affectionate 
greeting of Mayme Dycler—who had come alone wit! 
Russ! 

‘I thought you were going to bring the Gullup girls 
too,”’ she observed, taking the arm of her son and glancing 
up significantly at that gangling youth 

He was so tall and lanky that he seemed slightly stooped 
from the habit of bending down to talk to people; a small- 
headed fellow with a fledgling mustache on his upper lip, 
and a queer conflict of expression which always comes in 
the face of a male who is just emerging from the mandolin 
stage into the daybook-and-ledger period of existence 

‘*Mother’s going to bring Alice and Phyllis in the ma- 
chine with her, Mrs. Jones,”’ stated Mayme 
ing the other arm of the gangling on 


erenely, lat 











imed the son of the richest man in town for 
music struck up, and there was dancing 
olonial porches, where society disported 
abandon of the one-step, the fox trot and 
the waltz, and the tailor’s son danced 
with the banker’s daughter, and the tra 

Oi magnate’s son danced with the gro 
é Gladys~ all to the acute distress of 
Mrs. Dycler, who arrived presently w 
he gawky Gullup girl 

A spare lady, she, of modish costuming 
ind careful cosmet . who had tried i 
Vain this past year to sort and separately 
herd those who could afford the clothe 
into at least two classes, but who had 
been compelle 5 though secretly un 
round 
plump and comfortable Mrs. Jones, whil 


quered, to satellite saccharinely 
biding her time. If A. B. Dycler ever a 
complished the financial coup he had 


rif Mayr 


olten visioned: ¢ 


I Russ Jon here 
It was an hour and a half later, and ea 
tea Was steaming its fragrance on every 
porch and under every kiosk and in every 
brick-tiled lounging room; and the voice 
vas of the capacity and hoarse vibration 
of Old 


ide porch he stood it 


of a steamboat whistle 
Cap Adams. On the 
the red flesh, the purple veins 
wo round patches of cheek, his kinky white 


the voice 
interlaced 
cking straight out behind and his kinky 


whiskers sticking straight out before 
re’s your shippin’ orders!" he roared the 








instant Russ appeared, and he thrust violent 
forward a sheaf of yellow papers. “I ain't goana 
take "em! 1 handed ‘em back to your clerk, and 
he said I'd have to give ‘em to you, so here they 
ure! | ain't goana take 'em!’ 
Oh, say!” 
Young Russ was in immediate trouble, from 
the Six pale hairs which lorked out of the middle 
{ his cowlich to the tips of hi mye white buc 
kin shoes way down there on the floor I'm 
nigh ry | wa howing off, Dar | 
have crossed farther upstream Just as well If | 
had thought lor a minute that 
But you didn’t think! You hadn't a 
to do it with I gues 
| yuess ot,’ ur nned Younhy Jone th vugh dee} 
cor ious that the booming voice of Dan penetrated 
every cozy nook of the clubhouse and ground if 
ist take back these bills of lading | promise you 
By goshamighty, I don't give a dang what you pron 
ise!’’ roared the irate captain, thrust iWu ‘ ! 
papers as if they had been p t It ain't 
part ila EO CULISE I ng ja i 1 ne 
toy n vt would have a e the sare i 
just that thing the last straw! Y 
near me uur paw Tt eu that Pi 
willup Point, which throw t irre! p out thers 
a Niagary Rapid mu { il eamboat tha 
wants to make more ind tha me da l’d just gory 
past him on the othe le ol the I i now ou x 
tell him I’ve done it! 
Something ged e veil if ng Ru he 
irge ol the impus 1 the a i i the prir ‘ 
course ul e g liron and the dia nd It t gled i 
fiantiy hot u ind down |! full long, lea ngtt 1 
puta throb emp and red I hee i yiint 
in his eye i i i busine man fe i f t empe 
surge, and spoke 1 l pla 
his emotiotr 
I'm sorry you se¢ na i Mr. Ada it sup} 
I walk down to the office ia ‘ . 
‘I’ve had all the ilk I’m intendin’ to ive! 
Old Dan, louder and 1 I hun eve | 
plowed my last trip ) that g lar po ao 
hear me! My last triy 
{uss heard him hive iy! nad the bhouse heard 
him, which meant t! | (it heard him al 
the town lully appre ited t rtance of the de 
ing decisio! Pick ip Ci nut 41 OUllet I 
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prosperous Little Pickywillup Valley, had no railroad and 


was dependent for its very existence on the river, from 


which peppery Old Cap Adams had driven all freightage 


ymmpetitors. If the four steamers of the Adams line —the 





LD). D. Adams, the Mrs. Dan, the Dancing Becky and the 
Little Mary were to stop their visits to the town which 
Jones had built it would be like cutting the life root of the 
unity! With the complete and sobering knowledge 

f that and of the responsibility of the Jones family in the 
itter, the community sadly and almost silently wished 


it the capable father of Russ could be well now and 


n fighting trim! 
Why not land at North Pickywillup, Mr. Adam 


yo 


rested a brisk medium-size gentleman who had hur 


ed across from the tennis court, racket in hand. Dycler 
He was a highly nervous man with quite a bit of surplus 
yusiness intensity; not a crease in his flannels but plenty 


n his face, and a betraying habit of nibbling at the edge 
f his iron-gray mustache “If you definitely decide to 
give up your present landing I'll build you the finest 
wharfage in the state, on the upper side of the 
Little Picky 
“And a steamer bust loose from her 
moorings every freshet!"’ roared Cap. ‘‘ Not by 
1 gosh-dang sight! I tied up the Little Mary 


willup.” 









once there, and 
We'll put the wharfage out on the Big Picky 
villup side,” urged Dycler, with a flap of his 
racket against his leg. ‘‘ We can build a break 
wing right round the 
need to cross it at all.” 





water, and you can 
You won't 


Fiddlesticks!’’ blurted the captain, look- 


urrent 


ng the man up and down, from head to foot, 

th his weather-beaten eye. “ Fiddlesticks! 
There's been five breakwaters built on the Big 
Pickywillup at that point, Mr Dycler; and 


1 


they all went out with the ice 
Dycler smiled, drawing in the edge of his 
mustache with his tongue 
‘Il know a place on the Shushane River 
where the floods carried away the center spans 
if nine bridges before they built the one 
which has been there for thirty years iy 
Yes?” grunted Cap Adams, and stalked 
down the walk 
Whereupon young Russbill Jones stood 
with the crushing weight of the Jones responsi 
bility desee nding on his young shoulders. For 
only a moment that state of funk lasted in 
him, and then the surge which belonged to the ge) 
campus, the track, the gridiron and the 
diamond came up hot in his veins and 
throbbed in his temples and glinted in his eyes 
and jumped his long legs into gangling action 
and streaked him down the walk. And the 
large patch of frank lavender on the clubhouse porch 
covered a swell of pride as Jones, Junior, catching the 
turdy little captain by the shoulder, swung round 
in front of him, clapped his other hand on the cap- 
tuin’s other shoulder, leaned way down and declared: 
Now see here, Dan, my dad’s sick and can’t be both- 
ered, so I have to handle this myself; and by George, I’m 
going to do it! Take these bills of lading and leave it to 
me, and I'll fix Pickywillup Point!” 
That vigorous statement not only arrested the wrath of 
Old Cap Adams for the moment, but it also arrested the 
huffling footsteps of Jiggers Hoadley, who, having made 
ne unappreciated trip on the Dancing Becky as a volun- 
teer assistant bartender, had now come out to the boat 
lub, where his services in that capacity were sometimes 
permitted 
10 you say,” said Cap. “Well, I'm always willin’ to 
zive anybody a chance, but I have got a heap o’ curiosity 
is to how you're goana fix that hellamighty point.” 
implest thing in the world,’ returned young Russbill 


lone etting his good jaw It can't cost over two thou- 


ind dollars, and will be the biggest public improvement 


e town I'll just buy Pickywillup Point 


ever given to 
ind saw it off! 
liggers Hoadley resumed hi huffling progress, but he 


was walking the other way! 


u 

LDERMAN JEFF SNARKESS, a man with a well- 
{% muscled face and ominous shoulder knobs, who had 
wen formed by Destiny for athletic politics, was cultivat- 
ng five votes at Casey's bar when he felt a tug at his coat- 
iil and heard, panted into his ear 

Listen! There’s a new boob busted into politics! 
, lonea!’’ 
Russ Jones! Even the coach-dog eye of Jeff Snarkess, 
f for decorative purposes alone, glistened moistly 
with the other. He moved instantly into the dark corner, 
vhere, beneath the dim and dusty pink picture of John L. 
Sullivan, the opportunist who had never had an oppor- 


} 
il 


tunity further panted 
‘Listen! Russ’s just promised Cap Adams that he'll 
buy Pickywillup Point and saw it off! Get me? He's 


“Me? I Guess I'm the Best Littie 
Optician Ever! And Say; They Ain't 
Any of 'em Got Anything on Me’’ 


goana buy it and saw it off! That’s polities, ain’t it? Now, 
old man Jones is ’ 

“Close it!’ husked the alderman, and casting his good 
eye round him in all the six directions, including up and 
down, he reached a well-knuckled hand promptly into his 
pocket for the slick pocketbook which he had always with 
him 

“Now shake yourself, Jiggers,”” he said—now speak- 
ing not as a public official, but as a private investor. 
‘You shoot right up to Bill Trueboy’s carpenter shop and 

get an option on the 
point.” 
ys “T got you. I git 
an option!” 

He was so eager 
that Snarkess glared 
at him for a moment 
with his good eye. 
The only reason he 

was intrusting this 
| errand to Jiggers 



















Hoadley was that time 
pressed ; and Jiggers was 
there with the scheme. 

**Right. You get a 

ix months’ option on 
his property at any price 
he asks for it not over five hundred dollars, and you pay 
him fifty dollars for the option. And he’s to keep mum. 
You too,.”’ 

Hoadley took the seven bills which made up that fifty 
dollars, and smoothed them all out one by one, and 
counted them carefully, and inspected both sides of them, 
deeply impressed; they were a lot of money! 

“He'll do it,”” he decided, and wadded the bills into his 
pocket. With that action his chest rounded. 

“Of course he will,”” husked Snarkess. ‘I know to the 
inch what every man in this ward’ll do, and for how much. 
Bill Trueboy - 

Slam! went the door, and with new power in his legs 
Jiggers scrambled up bare and bleak Pickywillup Point 
and leaned in at the door of Bill Trueboy’s carpenter 
shop. Only a girl was there —a freckle-faced young girl, a 
straight slip of a thing with a shabby dress, coarse cheap 
stockings and shabby shoes and an air of eternal blushing 
diffidence, which at a moment's notice could be crimson- 
faced self-consciousness; and her head drooped over a book. 

“Hello, Prue. Where’s your old man?” 

“Father’s out behind,” said Prue, nestling her feet in 
the shavings to hide her old shoes. 

Since he did not go, the girl, uneasy by and by, glanced 
up from beneath her long lashes. He was still leaning 
against the door jamb, looking down at her, and in him the 
exaltation, strange and intoxicating, of having fifty dollars 
in his pocket! As he caught the glance of her soft brown 
eyes he gave her a smile which was a combination of leer 
and simper, and observed: 

“You're a pretty good looker, ain't you, Prue? 

Startled, the girl’s tapering fingers slipped out of her 
book—a public-library volume of Ruskin—and now she 
looked up fully in wide-eyed amazement at this unbeliev- 
able object who had tumbled her out of her dreams—her 
only riches. She turned to the window. 

“ There’s father.” 
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“I git you,” observed Jiggers, entirely unruffled. “‘ Only 
I don’t see where you borrow this snippy stuff. I know I 
ain't nothin’, but neither are you. So long.” 

And with the dignity of his new elevation he went out 
“behind,” to where Bill Trueboy was carefully and ear- 
nestly saving the bent nails out of some warped and black- 
ened old boards. He was a pale-faced man, all the paler 
because of his sandy complexion, and his dull dreaming 
eyes told of an impractical visionary. 

**Look-a here, Bill,”’ said Jiggers, ‘I’m gettin’ into this 
real-estate game, and you can do a little business with me 
if you'll talk sharp and quick.” 

Bill Trueboy sat on a crippled sawbuck and nodded his 
head wonderingly. 

“How?” 

“Listen. I ain’t got any time to dicker. Five hundred 
for this property. How’s that? Pretty soft, eh? I guess 
you can use the money. Huh?” 

Bill Trueboy looked wistfully three ways on the water 
and sighed. 

“I have been wishing I could sell, but I oughtn’t to,”’ he 
considered, more to himself than to Jiggers. ‘‘I bought 
this place when Prue was just a little lass because she 
wanted to build a castle out here when I got rich.” There 
was no wince in him as he said that, and no smile of bitter- 
ness. ‘‘ But I really do need the money.” 

“Then here you are!” 

Hoadley drew out his “‘roll’’ with a flourish, but catch- 
ing the fevered necessity that leaped into Trueboy’s eyes 
at the sight of the money Jiggers hastily whipped 
off a ten-dollar bill and stuffed it back into his 
pocket. Opportunity had knocked at his door at 
last, and he was letting her in! 

**Now here’s the proposition: I give you forty 
dollars for a six months’ option, only you say in 
the option it’s fifty. See? Get me? Then’you give 
me another little paper— just between us, you 
know—that says you slip mea hundred when you 
get the rest of the five. See? Get me? Huh? 
Pretty soft, eh! Now listen. It’s part of the deal 
that you’re to keep mum about everything. Here’s 
the cash!” And he thrust the forty irresistible dol- 
lars into the limp hand of the carpenter. 


Slam! Jiggers Hoadley stood in the alderman’s 
bare-floored and bare-walled livery-stable office 
over Casey’s saloon, and the option was pinned 
inside his vest! The private investor was sitting on 
his bare desk, with his foot in his chair, his knee in his 
hands, his third cigar in his mouth, and his good eye full 
of eager inquiry. 

“Did you get it?” 

“It’s home,” declared Jiggers Hoadley, slapping his 
ribs; and he not only parted his ragged mustache with his 
knuckle but started to twist the right-hand side. Also, he 
had creased and dented his hat on the way down! 

“Well, produce.” 

There was more than a trace of hesitation in the oppor- 
tunist, but with both eyes of Snarkess on him, the live and 
the dead, he brought out the option, but retained a hold on 
it with thumbs and forefingers at two diagonal corners. 

“‘What’s eatin’ you?” growled Snarkess, jerking it 
away from him. ‘‘ You know this ain’t money; you can’t 
spend it!” 

““Not yet,” acknowledged Jiggers. ‘But it’s property, 
and it’s in my name. Don’t you ever forget it! And if 
anybody tries to take it away from me they'd better croak 
me at the same time, because I'l] baw] it out all over the 
burg! Of course, Jeff, it’s your money that paid Trueboy, 
but it was my brain that opened the egg! You know this 
is a political improvement the town's goana get, and in six 
years I ain't had a five spot except at elections. It’s time 
I figured some place, after all I done for the party; and, 
believe me, I’m goana figure! I got it cinched!” 

Alderman Snarkess looked at his henchman in wonder, 
but suddenly remembered that he’d never had occasion 
to find out the sterling stuff in Jiggers because he’d been 
wise enough never to trust the man before. He began to 
plan for safety. It wouldn’t do for the alderman to trans- 
fer the option to his own name, and at the finish the deed 
would have to be recorded in the name of someone even 
farther away from politics than Jiggers Hoadley, for Mike 
Connell was particular about appearances. Mike was the 
boss of the city, and Snarkess was his satellite, and the 
satellite of Snarkess was Jiggers, who had none; so that 
Russ Jones’ improvement of the Little Pickywillup was 
starting, as all things should to have a solid foundation, 
at the very bottom. 

“Oh, you can keep this thing, you poor fish,” Jeff 
finally granted, as if it were nothing; “but I wouldn't 
trust you any farther than I could see with my bum lamp, 
and you know it; so here’s what you got todo: You got to 
give me a second option; then you can paste this back on 
your slats.” 

“That's the i’,”” agreed Hoadley hastily, and snatching 
the option he pinned it inside his vest. ‘‘ Now what?” 

“Just this: You agree, in writing, that whenever you 
take up this option to buy the-property you're to turn 
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it over to me or anybody I name at the price you paid for 
it; and I got a right to compel you to take up the option 
at any time between now and the day it runs out.” 

“ Just like that, eh? Well, where do! come in at, then?” 
And Jiggers leaned both his elbows on the back of a chair 
as if it were a bar rail. Automatically his right foot went 
up to therung. ‘Listen to me somethin’. The way you're 
doping it out I git nix. Well, nix on the nix! That second 
option has got to say what I get or you don’t get it!” 

“What do you want?” 

“Twenty per cent!” 

“Twenty hell!’ roared the alderman, reaching for his 
pen. ‘You'll get ten or a paste in the jaw.” 

“Make it ten,” grinned the opportunist, 
‘Ten, and a doublk 


well content. 


sawbuck on this here second option. 


mr 


(- STERED round inordinately tall Russ Jones, who 
/ towered above them on the boat-club lawn like a sun- 
flower in a bed of four-o’clocks, all society, and conse- 
quently all that was worth while of Pickywillup City, 
gazed down the bend of the river to where Pickywillup 
Point blotted out the sk y and the Big Picky willup, the 
tunted shrubbery on its a catchall for every grimy 
and decaying rag which blew in 


sicle 


paper ar d moldy straw 


the wind; and each person removed that point for himself 
or herself and gave free access to the D. D. Adams, the 
Mrs. Dan, the Dancing Becky and the Little Mary. They 
were helping Shorty McShane—a tight little man so red- 
headed that tiny pin dots of the red were in the irises of his 





yellow eyes— to measure and estimate, to weigh and trans- 
port, to scrape and blast and dredge the point away. 
“Well,” poke the little contractor at last, ‘a rough idea 
you want, Mr. Jones, and it’s rough you'll get it; and 
mind I wouldn’t say I'd take the job for this, but twelve 
hundred dollars might do it, 
*“Good!”” Russ smiled encouragingly at society and all 
Pickywillup City; and society and all Pickywillup City 
smiled back and almost “Very good, Mae. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, but you may bring the figures to the 
house anyhow, for I want to have the men digging up there 
on Monday morning.” 
“I’m your boy!” stated Mae enthusiastically; then he 
added: ‘I 
“Well, no, 


knotting his 


or maybe fifteen.” 


cheered. 


t 


ippose you've seen about your city permit.” 
I hadn't thought about it,’’ confessed Russ, 
then he 
any trouble about 


sO ObDVioUsly an 


brightened 
that, 
improvement, 


brow with concern; 
immediately. ‘‘There can't be 
however, for the thing i 


+7 


o much a benefit to thé whole town, so much a life-saver, 
matter of form.”” He colored 


going up to buy the property 


mere 


that a permit Is a 


tly as he added: “I'n 





improvement myself” 


ris now and pay for the wl ole 

a murmur of warm approbation —‘‘and I don't believe 
that anybody would interfere with such a gift from the 
Jones family to Pickywillup City.” A murmur of indig- 





nation for anyone with the 


temer! to interfere. 

‘Right yvouare, Mr.Jone 
wreed McShane; but 
denly the tiny specks of red 
} eves became streal 
He ¢ I'l oO rig 
nd get vill ne 


figures.”’ 

And hurrying out to 
his mud-covered buggy 
McShane rattled 
headed not for 
1s muddy little shop, 
but for 
asey’s, since this wa 
should be 


away 
t 
however, 
( 


a job that 
in politics! 

Society was thrilled 
to the with the 
energy of young Mr. 
Jones in thus having 
started immediately to 
toss the earth from the 
Pickywillup 
Society had 


core 


apex of 
Point. 
done young Mr. Jones an 
injustice in having wished 
for the elder Mr. Jones in 
this crisis. 

Leaving them to thrill 
as they would, but en- 
joying his justification 
nevertheless,the suddenly 
awakened genius now set 
his long legs into action, 
swinging the full 
length of Water «Street 
clambered up the hill to Bill 
Trueboy’s carpenter shop, 
where the freckled little girl in 
the shabby dress fell into 


and 


an instant flutter of crimson 


“*The Owner of the Property Fiatly Refuses 





for she had long adored the resplendent young 
Russbill Jones, from a far distance. She had caught up 
her book as she had seen him coming, had retired into the 
darkest corner and had hid her shabby old shoes by sitting 
on her feet; and now all Russ saw was her shining brow: 
hair as she bent over The Crown of Wild Olive. The car 
penter was filing a saw when Russ stepped in, but he laid 
down his saw file, pushed his spectacles up on his forehead 


confusion; 


and stared. 

“Mr. Trueboy,”” began Russ happily, “I'd like to buy 
this property if He stopped abruptly. He had been 
about to add “if you'll put a fair price on it”’; 
glanced round with the characteristic Jones interest in 
conditions that should be bettered, saw the evidences of 


but as he 


acute poverty in the shop and the little sitting room be- 
yond, and in the quiet girl who sat immersed in her book, he 
altered the finish of his offer to ‘if it’s on the market.” 

The carpenter had stood with his brow deeply knotted 
in perplexity. What was happening? Why, it 
twenty minutes since he had refused to sell to Dycler, not 
an hour since he had sold an option on it to Jigger Hoadley 
with the promise to keep mum! Hoadley must have known 
about this and had Bill 
‘Trueboy only sighed. 

‘It isn’t for sale,”” he stated, glancing toward the quiet 
little figure in the corner. The figure had moved spasmodi- 
cally, but kept its head down still. 

“Oh!” 
acute, in the tone of the resplendent young Mr. Jones 
the shy brown eyes raised from under their long lashes, 
up and up and up to the back of his neck. Almost Prue 
rose once to interfere, but dared not, on account of the 


was only 


elfish advantage 
His word was his word 


taken 


There was so much disappointment, sudden and 


that 


and lots of things. 

“Well, Mr. Trueboy, it’s your property, of course, and 
I don’t blame you for wanting to keep it; but the 
needs it for a big public improvement!” 

And bringing sudden eloquence out of his intensity he 
described in most glowing terms, with those widening 
brown eyes shining sympathetically on the back of his 
neck, just what a magnificent thing the removal of Picky- 
willup Point would be for the town, the valley and the world 
in general, and what a public-spirited thing it would be in 
Mr. Trueboy to 

But Mr. Trueboy had made a promise, and he was the 
sort of fool to keep it, no matter at what cost to himself or 


shabby dress 


town 


anybody else. Poor Bill Poor Prue. Poor Russ. Poor 
Pickywillup City. 

But ah—there was politics, working secretly and silently 
for the benefit of those whom it might benefit! 

Vv 

Steep ade McSHANE burst excitedly into the office to 
WJ Jeff Snarkess, whom he found smoking energetically in 
hi Wwivel cnair, the telephone Within eusy reach ot hi 


hand 


} nobby 













~- 


letting his feet to the floor wit 


gasped McShane hs 
s a reliable party has the pr 
with an option,”’ grinned Snarkess 

“Then we're working fast,” 
lad just asked me for figures on the 
him, rough off, about fifteen hundred 


"returned the aldermar 


yelled Jeff into the 


and hanging up the rece 


o he could be far away from the doors yv 


,”’ grunted Big Mike, | 
‘“*But Shorty McShane’s 
*s in my ward, you know 


!” growled Big Mike, slipping 


is ear to the phone 


palm immediately 


‘Larribee there? Well, tell him Mike 


W hat’s doing what about 


Continued on Page 69 


to Seli-At Any Figure!" 






Is 





Als the 


OT many months ago a group of 

employers representing the principal 

plants in one of the most noted and 
iccessful industries of Great Britain met in Lon- 
dor They came together for the purpose of draft 
ng a set of guiding prince iple in the management 
f their busine They aimed to put down in 


lack and white the terms of the relationship be- 


tween employer and employed. In more ways than 
one this conference in London is absolutely unique 
Here were men employing thousands. Conditions 


in their industry have always been good. Some of 
the men who attended are known throughout the 
yvorld for the excellence of their plant surround- 


ngs and the care with which they promoted the 


physical well-being of their operatives 
his London meeting did not lay down any rules 
for the employee; no grievances against the work 
ers were aired; every minute of the long sessions 
was taken up with the task of formulating propo- 
ions by which the leaders of this particular indus- 


try agreed to carry on their labor policy. 
We cannot afford to neglect the urgent needs 


and the outstanding opportunities that confront 


us in our factor or they said SO they proceeded 
to draw up a program of their duties as regards 
wages, the place of the worker in the management, 


ecurity of employment, working conditions, dis 
posal of the profits, and social life. 

In the matter of wages the conclusion was that 
these 
to marry, live in a decent house, provide means for 
y of the family, with 


and recreation. 


hould always be sufficient to enable a man 


upkeep of the physical efficien¢ 
margin for contingencies 
a ks to-day,”’ they determined, 


The worker asl 
for more than an improvement in his economic 


We admit the justice of this claim, and 
we must codperate with him and treat him as we 
hould wish We propose 
uitable machinery for this purpose; but 


condition 


o be treated ourselves 





ve that the more essential thing is a living 
desire to give full expression of a belief in right 





relations. Experience on s hop or works committees 
trains the members in participation. We shall 
promote the formation of 

As to security of employment, it was decided that it is 
the duty of empl yer 


uch committees 


to do their utmost to abolish casual 


labor and to make employ ent regular. The business 





hould be carefully organized to remedy unemployment 
evils. ‘The dismissal of employees should only take place 
as a last resort. Only men and women who can be relied 
on to act justly should be given the power of dismissal. 
The opinion of a works council would be helpful.” 


The Basis of a New Policy 


of a factory should enable and 
These con- 


r HE working conditions 
encourage a worker to be and to do his best 
hould be administered under two head 
From the moment a worker enters a factory 


aditions 

** PERSONAI 
he should be regarded as a part of a living organism, not 
a mere dividend-producing machine, and treated with 
respect and courtesy. There should be no nagging or 
bullying by those in authority, but, on the contrary, insight 
and leadership Thi careful choice of overlookers 
and managers, who should be able both to lead and inspire. 
At present suc h officers are often selected solely on account 


involve 


of their technical knowledge, and sometimes because they 
possess the faculty of getting work out of men by driving 
them 

‘But if the managers and foremen are to be men of 
the right type they should have ample opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with our point of view, and also for 
acquiring a broad, sane outlook on human and industrial 
relationships. Such opportunities could hardly be given 
in the course of one or two conferences; but a series of 


classes or conferences under right leadership might be 


arranged — some for those already in positions of responsi- 
bility, others for those who desire to fit themselves for such 
Happiness in work should be regarded 
and asset, and the personal well-being of 


ential part of the employer's 


posts in the future 
as a definite aim 
every worker should be an es 
objective 

MATERIAI should surround their workers 
with a material environment such as they would desire for 
or for their children, This will mean that work- 
properly ventilated and kept at suitable tem- 
, that they are adequately lit, and that due regard 
Cleakrooms and lavatories should 


Employer 


themselves 
rooms are 
perature 


is paid to cleanliness 


be so kept that employees coming from respectable homes 


may find no cause for complaint. The workers should be 


safeguarded against any undue rain from the length of 
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Weish Miners 


the working day or the severity of labor. In determining 

ystems of payment it should never be forgotten that 
unwise methods of stimulating workers to do their utmost 
may result in overstrain. Facilities should be given them 
for spending the dinner hour under restful and comfort- 
able conditions, as well as for obtaining food at reasonable 
rates. If such facilities cannot be provided within the 
factory they might perhaps be arranged outside. Again, 
in organizing the work employers should remember that 
confinement to one monotonous task, not only month after 
month but year after year, is apt to deaden the intellect 
and depress the vitality of the worker. If it be urged that 
to carry out the above suggestions would often involve too 
great an expenditure we reply that inefficiency and low 
productivity in the workers are frequently due to the 
absence of suitable working conditions, 

*‘CONCLUSIONS. Pioneers and employers and the makers 
of roads are needed just as urgently in the industrial sphere 
as in the opening up of new tracts of fertile country. But 
we believe that if the longing for a better order once grips 
the employing classes such pioneers will not be lacking.” 

Touching by reason of their work and wide interests all 
phases of British industry and its problems, the personal 
statements for this article by big business and industrial 
leaders here will give a fair picture of what may be called 
the nonlabor viewpoint on present industrial conditions. 
The labor viewpoint in its relation to events impending in 
the new Parliament just elected, and to events on the 
Continent — particularly in that industrial Vesuvius which 
once was Russia—will be the subject of the next and con- 
cluding article. 

A man who has done business with the leading manu- 
facturers in and round London as a technical consultant 
for years said: 

** Just now our country is divided into two nations, with 
no league as yet for enforcing peace between them. I refer 
to capital and labor, managing and managed. It is a rough 
division, of course, but well understood. Normally trouble 
between the two is smoldering; given fuel it breaks into 
flame. It has become the business of a number of embit- 
tered men, not all dishonest or unintelligent — besides, such 
things don’t matter much, anyway, when trouble is on—to 
fan this flame into conflagration. What seems to embitter 
them more than any opposition of employer is the unreadi- 
ness, the unwillingness of the people whom they exhort to 
get worked up. But bitterness and violence will never 
solve anything. At least no solution of theirs can do 
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what understanding coéperation can do. 
Among employers as well as among the 
working masses you see two schools grow- 
ing up—they were in session long before the war 

one a school of reason, the other a school of force. 

“We have, first, the labor extremist 
sarily a workingman himself or a man who has 
ever had experience in building up a real, going 
labor organization—who wants industrial war; 
who has been busy these three years past playing 
on class prejudice in every possible way. He is sin- 
cere, and some of the facts he throws up to us need 
our attention, to say the least. Then there is the 
extremist on the other side, also sincere, with some 
facts, too, at his command, who sees the beginning 
of the end in any attempt to be soft or patient. Let 
me say for British industry that the dog-fight basis 
is going out rapidly, and the mass of employers are 
no whit behind others in desire to do the right 
thing. They have given up abusing labor for hav 
ing power without responsibility; the remedy as 
they see it is not to break the power but to increase 
the responsibility. 

“‘So if this big concern, common to both parties, 
is to prosper, if the school of reason is to prevail 
and there are wise heads both among employers 
and workingmen who form it—it must have the 
backing of an instructed public opinion. Lack of 
imagination is our big obstacle. A great upheaval 
may be the chance of revolutionaries who are 
wreckers. But there is a better chance these days 
for the upbuilders. War does not produce; it 
destroys. To say that industry is war is to say 
that industry is waste, something the common 
sense of the people laughs at. But to leave indus- 
try’s door open for war is of course the negation of 
The way of hope is in better production 
under a larger direction of industry. Passing out 
accumulated wealth in the form of extravagant 
wages or prizes, distributing capital as working 
expenses is the shortest road to national suicide. 

“We need to look at work itself and the w ay it 
is carried on. Under right direction 
which the men as much as the management must 
supply—work should mean initiative, more enter- 
prise and service. The reconstruction we all talk about 
means just one thing: Removal of strife through recon- 
ciliation; and reconciliation depends on new motives at 
work in the conduct of industry. From the national point 
of view the employer is a failure if he does not manage to 
pay not only dividends on the capital he must borrow but 
wages sufficient for the employee to live as a citizen should, 
and, in addition, supply opportunity for the employee to 
find incentives for service during employment.” 


not neces- 


sense. 





something 


The Views of a Liberal Employer 


HE head of a Sheffield firm tapping world markets with 

its product gives time now to industrial problems which 
he used to spend in building up his great organization. ‘I 
have been waiting for years,” he said, “‘to do this very 
thing, because I think it is the main business of an 
employer to see to it that his foundations are sound, and 
by foundations I mean the satisfaction of the working force 
with their conditions and with their position. Many years 
ago, against much opposition in the trade, we refused to 
join in a reduction of wages by one shilling a head. Times 
were bad, to be sure, but I felt that it was our business, 
inasmuch as we had been settling everything for ourselves, 
to shoulder the load of depression. Our stand held up any 
further attempt to dock wages. Three months later condi- 
tions improved and I was thanked by my former opponents 
for the stand I took. 

“In the same way we started years ago with a shorter 
workday. Dire predictions of our ruin filled our mail; we 
were supposed to be defying economic laws. Well, events 
have proved that we were merely a little ahead of our time, 
and our growth proves meanwhile that prosperity depends 
a good deal on whether your men work with you or not. 

“‘T have served on a good many committees, but I have 
not seen enough workmen’s representatives on them. Once 


J was on a committee to look into the question of our min- 


eral resources. The best lead I had was from a man who 
was once a miner and is now in a small business of his own. 
I made it my business to look him up, and he gave me the 
idea of a central bureau of information, which is the key 
to our utilizing the country’s mineral dnd other resources. 
We should open up every avenue of education for the 
worker; industry suffers because the worker starts life 
handicapped by entering too early to have given himself a 
schooling and asound body. And once he has this education 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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Spineless Leagues and Faceless 


HAVE been 
having two 
or three ex- 
periences lately 
watching, from 
Mount Tom, the way the world is going; and I have 
wanted to find out and express if I can in this article what 
these experiences mean, especially in their bearing upon 
the League of Nations and the part America may take in it. 
A good many queer things seem to have been happen- 
ing— things one finds it very hard to account for or to put 
in place neatly in any proper pigeonhole in an orderly mind. 
Some days it seems almost as if God were making fun of 
Europe; as if he had staged Europe at last as some huge 
comic opera: Having it seriously proposed, for instance, 
that a pianist like Paderewski should be made President of 
Poland; having a harness maker like Ebert put in as 
Premier of Germany; having a college professor like Foeh 
dictating terms of surrender to the greatest army of all 
time; having another professor from a college in New 
Jersey thundering around in Europe in shoes that only 
kings could wear a year ago; having John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., prancing about with a sweet Y. M.C. A. smile 
on as a leading actor in a world-industrial reform; Mr. 
Gompers as an almost-financial-light; Mr. Charles Schwab 
san almost-labor-leader; Frank Vanderlip as a preacher; 
Mrs. Astor with her mop 
One could go on forever. What is going on in the world, 
in Europe and America, almost any day, all seems like a 
wild fantastic play in a theater—all the dear good people 
of forty nations sitting before the footlights in a dream in 
the dark watching this huge Mikado of a world—seven 
million dead me 
gases, heavenly visions of peace, cannon and Y. M.C.A.’s, 
U-boats, nurses—all crowded before us on the stage, sing- 


n, chorus girls, mobs, cathedrals, poisonous 











ing together! 

This is the way it seems at first sight bottomless tears, 
bottomless laughter, a new heaven and a new earth, with 
jazz musi 

But when one looks more closely at what it really is in 
human beings that is really controlling the fate of a world 
there seems to be a thread of sense running through the 
comic opera. The thread of sense, as it seems to me, is 
advertising—the desperate straits truth is in just now in 
the crisis of all nations. To produce the new world we have 
got to make, there are only so many people in the world to 
make it out of. These people have, each of them, only so 
much time a day and so much attention a day they can 
give to producing a new world. In the meantime we see 


daily our old one going to pieces over our heads. 

The result has been that we have had to hurry; that we 
have had to take the men we had at hand, the men who had 
the attention of the world already; grab them wherever 


Nations —=—By Gerald Stanley Lee 


they were—grab them whatever they were doing —and use 
them; conscript the capital of attention they had heaped 
up with the people in every nation, and make them use 
their capital of attention at once for all of us. Grabbing or 
thinking of grabbing a world-famous pianist as President 
of Poland is not absurd when one considers that everything 
turns on getting things done—on attention—and that 
Paderewski is the only man Poland possesses who holds the 
attention, the personal understanding of all nations; who 
is the common possession, the common pride and wealth of 
a whole world 

Paderewski is a kind of common denominator of people 
of all nations because he has pounded and tinkled his way 
into the attention of all of them. He is the only man in 
Poland who is known by all nations and who knows, if only 
over the keyboard of a piano, the moods and the powers of 
all the different kinds of people with whom Poland will 
have to deal and will have to learn to deal in getting what 
she wants of the world and playing her part in the world. 

It is not absurd to make Paderewski, with the qualities 
he has revealed during the war, President of Poland, when 
one thinks what it really is that gets things done, and that 
only men who have the attention of men can do them. 
Events to-day are in the hands of men who can focus the 
most attention of the most people and the most ideas in the 
least time. Paderewski holds Poland’s fate in the outside 
world in the hollow of his hand because he is Poland’s best 
man for advertising Poland to the world and advertising 
the rest of the world to Poland. 

The people of the world in this present crisis want their 
time saved in arriving at conclusions. They do not want 
to look every man up who says something, and see, as it 
were, who his grandmother is before they believe him. A 
man like Harry Lauder or Charles Schwab or D’Annunzio 
or Edison or Marconi can throw his chance away, of course, 
if he likes; but any man who has already accumulated a 
great fortune of attention with people, any such man can 
start off, as Charles Schwab can on some industrial subject, 
and the public will let him talk to it in six figures as easily 
as it would let a new man talk to it in two. 

Any man who like Charles Schwab has his decimal point 
of influence moved away over to the right in what people 
take for granted from him becomes an enormous national 
asset, not only for himself but for all of us. He saves our 
time in looking up how much he means by what he says. 
We have experience in placing the decimal point in a state- 
ment when Charles Schwab makes it. The decimal point 
may be in one place in what he would say on politics and 


political peace, 
and it may be in 
another place on 
factories and 
what he would 
ay on industrial peace and on social peace; but when an 
unknown man begins talking extremely well in six figures 
to us—‘* Where is your decimal point?"’ we ask 
6,000,000 


**6000.000 ? 
* 6000000 


Roosevelt could do a cause more good traight clean- 


ul good~—-even by saying he did not believe in it than most 
men could by saying they did, because he had the attention 
of millions of men and they knew at a glance just how im 
portant a thing was and just what sort of thing it was if 
Roosevelt did not understand it and was against it All 
the people knew where to put the decimal point in what 
Roosevelt said about anything. The people's preliminary 
work on Roosevelt had all been done. In any general 
national attempt to get people’s minds made up quickly 
on a subject, to publish what Roosevelt thought about it 
was a short cut. Everybody fell into position on one side or 
the other at the bottom of the paragraph the moment 
T. R. opened his mouth. All he had to do was to begin 
opening it and shutting it A hundred million people fell 
nto line with a swoop. The whole country felt lined up on 
one side or lined up on the other. It was as easy as rolling 
off a log. 

Everyone knew what he thought or what he should think. 
With one single graceful national Theodore movement a 
nation made up its mind 


I do not know what con lusion other people would draw 
from this more or less striking experience we all have been 
having lately of the way nations seem to make up thei: 


minds—of the way crowds seem to like to do their thinking. 


Here is one: 

The first fact in mass psychology the new League of 
Nations is going to have to reckon with in trying to touch 
the imagination of nations is that all nations—all general 
loose crowds of people—have what is practically an ineur- 
able habit of being more interested in people than they are 
in ideas. 

When most people are being presented with an idea the 
first thing they think of is the face of some man who has it, 
who is it or who illustrates the precise opposite of it 

Not that they necessarily visualize faces when they are 
thinking or having ideas, but that subconsciously certain 
people are in the background of their consciousness, mak- 
ing them think of them and illustrating them. 

Continued on Page 151 
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vu SS TRA TE DO 


MONE 


URSE the hog! 


man, and a watery gleam 


aid the old 


brightened his eye First he 
tood still; he felt his heart swell 
ind bump and it beat uncertainly 
was rage The blood seemed 
to congest his vein particularly 
iffecting his throat. This was rage 


or 


And then he turned slowly abou 


the top ste] of th grubby ignt 
leading down from the front door of 
the Bloomsbury boarding house and 
tared after the young fellow who 


had passed by him out of the house 





The old man had looked at the 


ing one briefly as they met, and 

d, “‘Good afternoor He had 
aid this as though yrudged it, 
as he said everything he other, 
without looking had mumbled 
hortly and dryly (;00d alter 
noon,” without pausing 


Curse him! aid the old mat 


ion t want to spea » me 


Finding his latehkey he thrust it 
at the locl It frustrated him by 
jamming for a second Chis wa 
really owing to his fumbling hand 
but he would not have that. He 
hated the front door and the latch 
key Then he wa n the hall, 


‘ } 


covered with oilcloth and redolent 
of cooking smells, and Johan, the 

viss waiter-boy, came out of the 
kitchen regions and went ! into 
the dining room 
looked at ir han sardor wal 

“Isn't gong to show me any ol 
his civility!’’ he 


ili thought. It was 
true. The youth in the shiny dress 


uit and soiled shirt front took on 
a furtive hostility; it was almost 
insolence And unprovoked too 
Unprovoked! 

‘Can't tip him enough!” t 
man thought “Can't buy him! 
No! Can't buy! Can't buy x 

The shadow of mutual antago 
nism became nearly corporate; its 
presence came walking along the 
hall. Then the dining-room door 





was swung to, noisily. The slam 
said, ‘‘ Don't come in here | hate 
you!" Smiling round the left sice 
of his face, the old man went up 
stairs to his room 

It was a single bedroom and poorly furnished. As soon 
as he entered it he went to the washstand and ran his fin 
ger along the marble slab. The finger became rimmed 
Then he went to the dre 


with moist dust ing table and 


mantelpiece and ran his finger along each, and it became 
rimmed with dry dust 

‘Not dusted!" he thought. ‘“‘Can’t tip the girl enough. 
Can't buy her! No! Can’t buy her! But I can complain. 
Yes, I can complain.” As he thought this with satisfaction 
he was standing close beside the glass 

He looked in. He was feeling tired for having walked 
about with no reason and come home with no reason 
* he thought to the face in the glass. 
‘Poor old beggar. Poor and old. The world don’t want 
you. Damned selfish, cruel, greedy, hard old world! The 
world wants you to pay And he thought and believed 
how the world would lap him about with cares and kind 


“Poor old beggar! 


ness; how Johan would run for him, smiling and slick 
tongued; how that young man would defer and scrape; 
how Madame Felicie across the landing would lavish her 
honey upon him; how Mrs. Verity in the large front bed- 
room would unbend; how civil the clerk in the back top 
bedroom would be; 
business girls who shared the front top floor bedroom 


how sweet and enterprising the two 


would show—if he were ric} 

He looked at himself Thin and clean shaved, innumer- 
ably wrinkled, palely gray, terribly shabby, slowly eaten 
by the disease of incessant anger. This was Mr. Havington 

He thought of himself as Mr. Havington. There was no 
yne who called him anything else. Not that he wanted 
their familiarities; their patronizing, pitying, damnable 
kindnesses; their hypocritical, gsentimental benevo- 
lence 

A knock fell upon the door He knew; 
round the left side of his face He sat in his basket chair 


and he smiled 


and took a book. ‘“‘Come in,” he said 


The Siam Said, **Don't Come in Here. 


By 


TELE. 











Pace, the Oid Man Went Upstairs to His Room 


The landlady stood there reluctantly. He regarded her 
with a virulent smile on the left side of his face, and she 
looked at him with cold dislike. Her hands were clasped 
in front of her broad waist, and they were clasped with a 
reason. They were nervous and sought each other for 
support. The old man looked at them and thought: 
“Grab!” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Havington,”’ said Mrs. Guest, “but 
I hope it is convenient. . . . I should not ask only 
that it is and | always pay my bills 
weekly . 

The old man had the regular quarterly installments from 
his annuity, and he could pay what he could pay like 
clockwork. But he did not do this. He liked to trouble 
Mrs. Guest. He liked to see her thinking worriedly about 
him for a few days after the money fell due, and then she 
had to mount the stairs—she was a tired, stout woman 
and say: “‘Excuse me, Mr. Havington, but I hope it is 


overdue 


convenient oe 

After all there was little sport left to him but the sport 
of baiting other people; they would bait him fast enough 
if he would let them. Oh, yes, fast enough! 

He treated Mrs. Guest to his fortnightly stare 
fortnightly —of anger and surprise. 

“Really !"’ he said thinly. “ Really!” 

Then he gave her the fifty shillings, and after close 
questioning, half-a-crown extra for his laundry. Then she 
went away 

Nasty woman! Nasty woman! 

Grab! Grab! No one would ever help him. No one 
ever wanted to make him happy. The world pushed him 
from its curbs. He had no money and no one wanted him. 

In the book he had picked up there was a story of a poor 
person to whom people were kind; and the poor person 
loved people, and people loved the poor person 

Rubbish! Rubbish! People weren’t kind. 


he paid 


I Hate You!"' Smiling Round the Left Side of His 
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He got up presently, and made 
his toilet for dinner by changing 
into his other suit, a dark one, and 
washing. As he moved about doing 
this, it occurred to him suppose he 
were now changing into a dinner 
jacket, into a silk shirt or a stiff 
shirt according to his fancy—he in- 
clined to silk; suppose he were 
dressing in the best bedroom, the 
one Mrs. Verity had; that he had 
a fire in it, regardless; that he 
sauntered down to dinner, rich, with 
a careless nod for the whole com- 
munity; that Johan knew and the 
housemaid knew and Mrs. Guest 
knew that he was moneyed; that 
Mrs. Verity and the bank clerk and 
the other young man and the girls 
and Felicie knew: that he was the 
star boarder; what then? 

How they’d smile! How Johan 
would run! How urgently Mrs. 
Guest would say, “You must let 
me know your special likes and dis- 
likes, Mr. Havington!”’ 

““Ah!”’ he said to himself dryly. 

He heard the gong down below. 
People passed his door. Then he 
went down, and walked with a 
malevolent look to his little table 
for one against the wall. Some of 
the people shared tables and made 
a lot of conversation. No one 
wanted him, of course. One thing 
he knew: he didn’t want anyone 
either. 

Johan spilt his soup. He felt his 
heart swell and bump; his blood 
seemed to congest in his veins, par- 
ticularly affecting his throat. 

‘You've splashed my soup!” he 
said loudly. ‘Spread a napkin!” 

He saw Madame Felicie look at 
him; then she said something to 
the young man opposite her. It 
was about him, of course. They had 
no use for him, because, although 
they were not rich, he was poorer 
than they; and he was old and 
alone, and had no influence. 

When soup and the rabbit stew 
had passed, he scrutinized them all 
under his eyelids. There was the 
woman always known as Madame 
Felicie; she had a little blouse 
shop near Leicester Square; she ran it on her own and 
looked on it as a tremendous venture, and in a week or 
two she had to think of renewing her lease; he knew this 
because he had heard her talk to the young man about it. 
She was dark, and looked a little Jewish, but was not; and 
she was warm and vivacious. She might quite conceiv- 
ably marry the young man. His name was George Oram 
and he worked for a certain publisher of not first-rate 
reputation. 

There was Mrs. Verity, middle-aged and suave and 
highly corseted, and perfectly powdered, and inimitably 
correct, widow of an army officer. And the two girls who 
bounced so much were in the same publishing office as 
Oram. And the remaining man, with whom they giggled 
a lot, was a bank clerk. 

As the old man was thinking about them all, the knocker 
rapped on the front door. Johan brought in the evening 
post. There was in it one letter for the old man. He 
opened it. His eyes glued to it. His smile crept round the 
left side of his face. 

The next morning from his bed he stretched out a hand 
to the opposite wal!, the room being tiny, and rang his bell. 
He had never rung his bedroom bell before. He rang 
six times, louder and louder. Then Mrs. Guest herself 
pounded up. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Havington, you ill?” she ex- 
claimed acidly. 

“Not at all. I want my breakfast.” 

“In bed?” 

“In bed.”” He fixed his eyes furiously on hers. She was 
angry and couldn’t show it! Angry and couldn't show it! 
He liked angering people who daren’t show their anger. 
After he had assimilated her vexation, he continued in a 
voice unnaturally gentle: 

“IT had good news last night; you will rejoice with me, 
I am sure of that; I have been here so long. I have had a 
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large fortune left me—fifteen thousand pounds a year. 
A capital of —well, you can figure it for yourself.” 

He sat up, breathing hard, watching her face. It 
changed! It reddened; was frightened, smiling, fawning. 
Good! Good! After he had waited to see the thought pass 
through her mind: ‘‘It will leave this room empty!” He 
repeated: “‘I will have my breakfast in bed.” 

When she had gone, murmuring her congratulations, he 
took from beneath his pillow the letter and read it again. 


Dear Sir: We have pleasure to inform you that our 
late client, your uncle, Mr. Nathan Nathaniel, of Manu- 
rewa, New Zealand, has left to you the sum of one thou- 
and pounds and we await your instructions. 


The letter was addressed from a firm of London lawyers. 

He thought, luxuriating: ‘“*One thousand! Fifty pound 
a year for life; or, no, an annuity of ninety pound a year. 
That’s better! Why should I leave anything behind me 
for anybody? Nobody likes me. Or, stay .. .” His 
mile crept round the left side of his face. 

Johan brought his breakfast. Nice and hot, prettily 
erved, what a breakfast! Look at the Swiss’ smile! 
““Goot morning, sair, may I weesh you joy?” Ah, the 
} umbug! 

““Will Mrs. Guest speak to me again for a minute?” 

He lay back. He had a plan, a beautiful joke. 

The landlady was in the room again. He finicked with 
his egg and bacon for the entertainment of seeing her 
anxious glance at it. It was all right though 

““Mrs. Guest, what | want to say is, I am so comfortable 
and happy here.” 

“I’m sure, Mr. Havington, we should all miss 

**And I should miss you all, Mrs. Guest; my friends for 
0 long. I hope you'll keep me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Havington!”’ 

“Yes, I want to stay. But of course you'll understand 
I shan’t keep this room.” 

“*Good gracious, no, Mr. Havington!”’ 

“T thought if you could give me the front second-floor 
room; in fact, I’d like to take the whole floor at your own 
sa question of turning a lady re 


terms. Only it’ 


‘Not at all, Mr. Havington; it’ 
And you've been here longer than her. It’s just a matter 
of waiting till the term of notice is up. I must give her a 
week,” 

‘It will distress me, Mrs. Guest 

‘“You mustn’t be so soft-hearted, M 
wouldn’t find folks considering you.” 

“Ah, quite so, Mrs. Guest.”’ 

**Of course I shouldn't tell her who wanted it to save 
I'd had 
an offer which, being a widow and all, I simply couldn't 
refuse.”’ 

So much for Mrs. Verity! So much for her cold looks 
and powdered nose. Damn her eyes! So much for grab- 
bing landladies, thinking they’d landed a big fish; and 
then in three months or so—for at the rate he meant to go 
a thousand wouldn’t last long. 

All day Havington was out, at lawyers’, tailors’, wine 
merchants’ and hosiers’; and at other places. Fitted with 
a good overcoat and new hat, and a gold-mounted stick, 
he went to a house agent’s; and to a publisher's. Later 
on dinner was a triumph. 

He laughed internally. He sat looking at them all with 
shining eyes. He noted Mrs. Verity’s silent agitation. 
She liked her room looking over trees in the square, and 
she’d furnished it herself; it would be expensive to move. 
All their congratulations he answered suavely. There was 
wine on his table, already sent to his order. Johan opened 
it with a sleek pleasure. 

Johan and his sleek pleasure! He made up his mind he 
was going to give the Swiss hell; to reign and rant and 
bully and complain, and turn the fellow out. He would 
set his heel on the neck of his world. 

After dinner, as he lingered over port—there were now 
two bottles on his table—-he beckoned Oram over to him. 

“I thought you'd be interested to hear, Mr. Oram, that 
I’m going to take an interest in publishing; and that I’ve 
approached your house about a partnership.” Oram 
would know quite well that lately the house had tottered 
on its unstable foundations. ‘‘I’m prepared to put down a 
goodis! sum, you see. Might even buy out the concern.” 


a question of business. 


Dear me! 


Havington. You 


unpleasantness the last week. I should just say 


Then he loo 


hatred and malice shining throug! 


ed George Oram fully in the ey: h all} 


The young man became quiet, very quiet Is that 
Mr. Havington?” he said. He went away, bly thir 
ing: ‘*What’ll this mean to n And a little later Hav 
ington saw Oram sitting with Felicie on a lounge in a 
niche halfway up the stairs, talking. As Havington passed 
the woman looked at him, quiet and troubled, The Id 


feet went light] 








the new 


he two girls came and spoke to Oram He told then 
Havington heard their oices together as he 
ascended, and he looked down over an upper landing ra 
at them 
instinctively up to him 


At the same moment all four turned the hace 


“Good night!" he said affably, and disappeared 

Next day he breakfasted in bed and lunched out 
dinner, for which he had dressed, his first look went ac 
the room to the woman Felicie He restrained hin 


from any but internal laughter. She was white; her ea 


tragedy mouth had set He could gue that she had beer 
during the day to see the agents about her lease, and wha 
they told her 
turned up. We must let you know in a few day 

The Swiss hurried. Mrs. Gue 
peered anxiously up from her carving at the 
‘I have a dirty plate. Take it away! It’s your thumb 
mark! How dare you bring me the plate!” 

After dinner he said to Mrs. Guest 

“T can’t stand dirty waiters. Why don't you get rid of 
the fellow?”’ 

He saw her begin to think. “After all, there are plenty 
of foreign waiters, but few fifteen-thousand-pound-a-year 
boarders.”’ 

That much for Johan. 

Having finished his port he was leaving the dining room 
to go upstairs, when the front-door bell rang and he looked 


‘A probable purchaser of the premises ha 


“Johan,” he called 


ideboard 


with casual curiosity to see who entered 

There came into the hall, with Johan lugging bags be 
hind him, an old man in a fur-collared coat, thin and clean 
shaved, innumerably wrinkled, palely gray; eaten palpably 


Centinued on Page 78 


























“But if Zey Will Love, Too, Zey Will 


be Loved, Like We All Love Monsieur ze Chairman, and Hees Brother . . . Bob" 








ten in red in a neat Sper 





“MITIZEN BILL LEWIS, erst- 


while of Nagasaki, Manila and 
) Shang! il; ometime of Tokio 
adivostok and Harbin; indigenou | 
North America vith especial ref- 


ence to New York and San Fran 





it the present time ple asantly 

‘ n Pa Citizen Bill n 

j n to being able to speak all 

A lage ruer o the aj 

er ent forr thereof thar tl ‘ 

tir ented them. andto ing them, 

een] be ind the occasion cal , 

e of the best ba voices extant, 

ilso a proper literary talent, a 

osophical trend of mind, and a 
tative and historical! dispositior 

l } ‘ t rved he Wil 

‘ ended f pace, Citizen Bill 

et ig! n elt t etoa n i 
e tha hot portra ule 

ite i ni he thent event 

ereol it present |t | t 

mheme a to it Cause and 

{Te is related to the past, present 

id future of the esteemed world 

it meritorious end Citizen Bill 

| d himself with all the imple 

ents of the eraft of writing and 
it himself busily about his ta 
le ibored long and faithfully, « 
ting, examining, collocating, con 

ring onjecturing, deducing wit! 


ainstaking historicity, and com 


ted a monumental tome, bound 

ting of some hundreds of blank and spot- 
pages, except the last page. On that final sheet, writ- 
erian hand, were Citizen Bill's 
idied conclusions about this war, and to this effect: 
Well, for the love of Mike!”’ 

Whereupon Citizen Bill showed extreme perspicacity, a 
ie sense of values, and excellent cognizance; for, when 
conclusion sums up about all that 
and sets forth 
conception of it that the human mind is capable of 
1intaining.. To be sure, the bookshelves of the world will 
to come with volumes, weighing from 


ie, and cor 


i get down to it, his 
known of this war—as a whole, anyhow 


in for centuri 
o to eleven pounds each, purporting to explain it to the 
erplexed understandings of those who have the misfor- 
to come after us; but Bill hit it off in a phrase. He 


rrived at the destination, 
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RI 


had no impress. They are proceed- 
ing toward 1920 in the same old way. 
Day after day they are led into the 





. ——, 





Major General Leonard Wood 


Wherefore, having addressed myself to the lesser task of 
examining into and constructing something that may be 
tangible and seasonable concerning the presidential politics 
of this country, I find myself tempted to string along with 
Citizen Bill; for, observing with a candid eye the gyrations 
of the presidential politicians, the situation lends itself 
favorably to Bill’s masterly conclusion: “For the love of 
Mike!” 


Archless Keystones and Vice Versa 


H' IWEVER, so sweeping a generalization, though justi- 
fied in its exclamatory sense, would presuppose that the 
gyrations of the presidential politicians are beyond cognate 
review; whereas they are apparent to almost any intelli- 
gence save that of the gyrators, who think they are maneu- 
vering, but who are in reality only mumming. “For the 
love of Mike!” we say, gazing at them in the mass, and 
then dissect them a little into their amazing futility, 
merely to keep the record straight, if for no more enduring 
purpose, 

You cannot teach an Old Guard new tricks. Every cir- 
cumstance, from catastrophe to candor, has taken a hand 
at it, but to no avail. The Old Guard surrenders, but it 
never dies. Right at this minute, despite conditions, both 
political and national, that are so changed they bear no 
resemblance to conditions whenever precedent, those 
ancient and archaic Republicans who think they control 
the destinies of the Republican Party—think they do! 
ure operating after the manner and style of 1896. The war 
hasn’t made a dent in them. The new aspect of affairs has 


menagerie and shown the ring-tailed 
gyascutus of the new order; and day 
after day they chew their straws, 
shake their hoary heads and solemnly 
aver: “‘ Thereain’t nosuch animile!”’ 
The pathos of it is obscured in the 
purblindness of it. You can’t teach 
an Old Guard new tricks. 

Across the way are the Democrats, 
jolted to a jelly of dismay by the 
elections last fall; with all there is 
to initiative in their party in France 
during three crucial months; coming 
to two years of national legislative 
control by the Republicans; unable 
to take even a tentative step in any 
direction until they find out what 
one man has in mind and what he 
intends to do; with the war made 
partisan for them by their leader, 
and by that token facing a cold con 
nudation of its lapses and lacks by 
their political opponents; racked for 
revenues and needing to borrow five 
or six billions more from a people al- 
ready protesting taxes and imposts, 
and without the incentive of actual 
warfare and excited patriotism to 
help contributions to this vast total; 
wondering whether to take the pa- 
ternalistic plunge or merely wade 
into the waters of government owner- 
ship up to their quaking knees—dazed and doubtful and 
despondent. 

There you have a situation at Washington— which is the 
seat and center of national politics—that has led to a con 
dition of flaccidity on the Democratic side and febrility on 
the Republican side which must inspire the people to give 
the hoarse hoot to both sides because of the inconsequence 
of it all. The Democrats are waiting for a policy and the 
Republicans are searching for one. The Democrats have 
a keystone without an arch, and the Republicans have an 
arch without a keystone. The Democrats have a leader- 
ship inexorably and implacably fastened on them, and the 
Republicans are seeking for a leader to whom they may 
attach themselves. The Democrats are sealed and de- 
livered, chained to the Wilsonian chariot; while the 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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L-LAID PLAN 


HERE used to be a four-story structure on the 
south side of La Salle Street in Chicago—where a 
skyscraper now stands. It had been erected imme- 
diately after the Great Fire of 1871. After twenty years 
of unscrubbed exposure to a smoke 
nuisance no one could say of what ma- 





By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED Br Ez. 





terial it had been built; the material 
might have been soot. There was no 
levator. A broad dingy stairway led 
to the upper stories, which were occu- 


e 





pied by a shifting ragtag and bobtail of 
tenants. In the basement, three feet 
below the street level, I recall 


shop and a small haberdashe 


lishment which, year in and year out, 





a tobacco 








estab- 


was offering its shoddy merchandise at 
forced sale. 

The four windows at the north end 
of this building on the main floor bore 
the sign: H. Lederer, Banker. The 


letters had once been silvered, but that 








had mostly peeled off, giving the sign 
an oddly moth-eaten appearance. 
The office behind these windows 











perhaps forty feet by twenty in extent | 
had a grimy look and the tall window | 
were so narrow that except on the bright- 
est days one or more gas jets burned } 
there when other offices were burning | 
electric lights. A <d counter sur- 
mounted by a creen ran acros 
the room. Then, over the northwest 
corner, a small den was partitioned off 
ith stained pine. The door to tl 
private office usually stood open, and 


there in business hours one could usua 
find H. Lederer 
I so found him one day—a broad 


} dressed, bandy-legged 


quat, 
figure with arms t seemed dispropor 
tionately long, ending in big blunt 
fingered hands. The bald top of } 
head was uncommonly flat and his kinl 


lit like an out- 








t roun 


black hair stood ou 
tanding fringe round an oblong table 
One had a whimsical thought of playing 
billiards on it. There was a sort of 
aggressive, ill-restrained avidness in the 
man’s manner. Whatever your busines 

, the moment his small restless eye 
lighted on you he seemed 


pounce upon you, hawklike. There wa 


ust about to 


a dee p welt in the flesh at either side of 


his broad nose, running down to the 
corners of his mouth. You felt he should 
wear a beard; also that he should have 
put himself in the hands of a good den- | 
ist long ago. . 





In his youth H. Lederer had been an Investigation Showed Beyond Doubt That She Had Been in the Wisconsin Village All the Time 


old-clothes man, canvassing from door 

to door for cast-off garments—aggressive, persistent, im- 
pervious to rebuffs. At first he carried his purchases in a 
pack on his broad back; then he set up a pusheart; then 
a covered wagon drawn by a lean and spiritless little sorrel] 
horse. By that time his beat covered the whole south side 
of the city and he was a familiar figure at the back doors of 


the big houses and the front doors of the small houses. He 


seemed never to stop. The earliest risers found him on 


the doorstep and his trade cry sounded after the street 





lamps were lighted. 

Presently he hired two or three assistants and became 
a sort of jobber for less energetic old-clothes men, bargain- 
hases. With a partner he 
shop on South Clark 


ing with them for their day 





et up a renovating ar d f 
Street, where old clothes were scrubbed, patched, pressed 
and offered to the public at sensational bargains—an- 
T ounced by posters rude ly written with red chalk on brown 
“ rapping paper and hung in the windows. The posters 
erved a double purpose—attracting purchasers and still 
further darkening the sl op The less light the better 
H. Lederer’s merchandise sold. 

Afterward there was a suspicion that on the one side he 
formed acquaintance with gentlemen to whom for a eon- 
sideration he could give information concerning the interior 
of houses that contained silverware and jewelry, while on 
the other side he knew gentlemen who would purchase any 
valuable article without bothering to inquire particularly 
as to how the seller came by it. But if it was a twilight 
career it was also a prosperous career. 

Andambitious. In time the tireless, insatiable old-clothes 
man set himself up as a banker—-which anyone could do 





sar m his sign 


in Illinois by simply putting the word “IT 





He got into it by lending money at five per cent a mont} 
less provident persons; and to the end that was one of 
activities in the banking line. But he also had patror 
who could command much better terms than that. 
not a bank on which many checks were drawn. 


patrons deposited cash or if they needed cash drew 
directly from the bank. Yet checks were drawn o1 


the big, immensely respectuble Cereal] 


cleared its checks for it. Among its clients were peddler 
junk dealers, old-clothes men. It spread a net through a 
sort of half-world of trade. But its credit 
tioned by the best bank If anyone inquired they 
say that though nobody really knew much : 
cern H. Lederer was a very shrewd man 
worth three or four hundred thousand dollars. 

; he wa reputed to be 





In fact, he was never so rich 


Such characters seldom are. With his humble or 
looks, shabby dress and grimy oftice he presente 


ing figure for romance, which multiplied hi 


‘ 


That he wasn't so rich as he was reputed t« 
in the soul of H. Lederer. But as he grew 
more cautiou his deep hunger for more money cout 


acted by a fear of losing what he had. 


He knew a great many people in all wall 


others one Ferd Stein, proprietor of a modes 


hand store over on Halsted Street, and S 


son Rudolph, who was employed in a clerical capacity by 
the Board of Trade house, Eckers, Berg 
May day chubby Rudolph Stein presented himself at the 


door of H. Lederer’s private office, and 
hut the door behind hin He seemed | 


pressed excitement 





sed by the 











e aid ! banking bu 








pensive 
plainly 
ia deal 
Now Lederer } 
new about many other thir 


sane 


it 


an 


and 
he Argentine har 
of 

She 
Lederer’ 


likely to make : 


ting on that judgment 
| oo mu 
ire 
Of late he |} 
ying wheat 
heb v hous 
Obviously, who 
ght make a good deal of differer 
example, it 


ol comparat 


id any 
ight and scent of the meta 


mace 
e demanded in t 
usual 
hi 
oment 
me ¢ 
the banker replied promptly 
affirmative nod; “I give you 
There could be no harm in s 
It might be on! 


lolph, 
rther 

Hyman ’ 
known it two weeks!” Then breat} 
| proceeded 
Lederer how that know ledge had con 
ion in the course of hi 
and failures in duty, for he had 
ved and pried unwarranta 
ckers, Berg & Co 


banker listened wit} 


verfunct« 
ne and ate and talked w 


yellow 





ew about wheat a 
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from adream that H. Lederer awoke 
»a diabolical and incredible realit 
He was ruined, his bank merely a , 
hell that could preserve 
t i ‘ f ohd 
is long 
ning joited it 
I inatel i 
' required t¢ 
! any tate ‘ 
oa m « 

, ~ x ject All the Entries Were in His 
toa ' as Seep . alias Own Hand. No Eye But His 
ence of al ar it mig and Had Bver Seen It 

lefinitely Yet H. Lederer was tor 
tured by a sense of its extreme fragility Any instant a 
‘ oughtle { ght bring it down. That gets 
mar erve it ke sitting day in and day out 
ha ed rat nuke at one’s elbow — the only ‘ques- 
beir how ! e reptile will forbear to strike. 
} i ! nay adopt any desperate expedient 
And the banker was possessed by a great rage. He felt 
ynantly that a monstrous trick had been played on him. 
A , ‘ ild ha restrain himself from rushing out, 
erit isnapp i ev din general, Yet weeks 
ent | He lived nducted | busine went home, 
, ‘ his fas , went to bed and slept several 
ind nen tf ‘ i emer bered, his soul 
ipsed ! 

hen a woman came timidly to his office door. For a 
, er in afli ind apologetically he introduced 
herself he could not remember her, though he had an 
excellent memory i ich matter She must have been 

xty and was dressed quite as shabbily as Lederer 
himself, with a queer-loc« ng black-and-white plaid shaw! 
over her th houlders and humped back instead of a 
coat; and an unornamented, pinched-looking little black 
bonnet that might have come out of the ark so far as 
Lederer’s knowledge of fashions in feminine headgear went 
eemed exceedingly frail Her thin face was much 
wrinkled and she had pale, dim blue eyes 

M K luge Aug Kluge ister, you know,” she 

aid in the doorway timorously and with a propitiating 


hen Lederer remembered He had seen her only twice 
efore, and the last time must have been eight or ten years 
ister of a client of his bank—the land- 


There A great 


Hach he was the 


rd of Tilly treet no Tilly Street now 


railroad terminal has beneficently obliterated it It was 
only a block long—in a dismal swamp of mean, flimsy 
houses and ill-paved streets that had been improvised after 
the Great Fire and left standing—or rotting—because 
there had been no other use in particular for the land. On 
one side of Tilly Street stood a row of two-story shanties, 

ridding with age, disrepair and grime. They were all 
inder police surveillance, with good reason. Once in a 

i Some newspaper i a passing spa m of virtuous indig 
nation ealled them ‘“‘dives,”’ ‘‘doggeries"’ and the like. 
There was a somewhat better two-story frame building on 
the orner, the lower ory being occupied by a saloon. 
But to say ‘better’ was not to say much for it 


Years before, August Kluge had purchased that promis- 
ing realty at a very low price, and he had held it ever since. 
With his 
the saloon, occupying four small rooms there, 


ister he lived in the rear of the second story over 
They lived 
hermitlike, miserlike. This was the first time the sister 
had been east of the river n the main business center of 
the city —in two years, though Tilly Street was not a mile 
from Lederer’s office Only a very exigent mission could 
have brought her to call upon the banker 

Her mission was to talk with the banker about her 
bonds. She wanted Lederer to persuade her 
brother to fetch the bonds downtown and place them in 


brother's 


the bank for safe-keeping—or in a safe-deposit vault, she 
having learned that there were institutions of that sort in 
As they talked the banker 
perceived with some surprise that this queer hermit woman 


which securities might be pu 
was really a very simple soul—so simple-minded, in fact, 
that her competence to transact any business more com- 
plicated than purchasing groceries might almost have been 
questione d before a court She told Lederer he shrewdly 
drawing her out and encouraging her to talk—that she 
was preparing for a great adventure; nothing less than a 
journey of almost two hundred miles into Wisconsin, 
where her half sister lived. She hadn't seen the hali sister, 
who was fourteen years younger than she, and the half 
ter's daughter for eight years. She was going the middle 
f April. But the bonds troubled her. She was anxious to 
see a better disposition made of them before she left her 
brother alone ? 
Over on Tilly Street ro tomb could have been dumber 
than she about bonds or about anything whatsoever con- 
nected with her brother’s business. A curious person 
might as well have sought information from a lamp-post. 
Except to purchase household provisions—on the most 
paring scale he seldom talked to anyone at all over there. 
lo that neighborhood she was only a rarely seen dumb 


hadow in a plaid shawl. But she had no reserves or doubts 





in talking to the great rich banker, H. Lederer. He 
encouraged her to talk, and when the conversation 
came to an end he did her the extraordinary honor 
of standing up, shaking hands with her and 
wishing hera pleasant journey to Wisconsin 

When she had faded out of the dingy office, 
like a hump-backed, beshawled wraith, 
Lederer remained on his feet, staring at the 
floor and absently biting a thumb nail. Pres- 
ently he crossed the office, passed behind 
the stained pine counter and entered the 
vault. On his way to the vault he scowled 
at his teller and three bookkeepers—a men- 
acing scowl which signified that they were 
not to speculate upon what he was going to 
do in the vault, nor even to realize that he was going to 
the vault. Each of them, meeting the scowl, looked hastily 
away. He conducted his bank on a system of his own—a 
suspicious system. The four hard-worked employees were 
to know just as much of the business of the institution 
as it was strictly necessary for them to know in order to 
perform their duties, and no more. 

There were two safes in the vault—a ponderous affair 
with shiny bolts and a time lock, in which the bank’s 
money and most important documents were kept; and a 
small old one, to which nobody but Lederer himself had 
From the latter he extracted a cheap canvas- 
bound account book, no bigger than a sheet of letter paper 
and an inch thick. Locking the safe again he tucked this 
book under his arm and returned to his room, where he 
closed the door behind him. All the entries in the book 
No eye but his had ever seen it 
He opened it to a page that was headed with the name of 
August Kluge. The right-hand columns on that and suc 
ceeding pages were footed up in pencil, the footings carried 
forward. The final footing was one hundred and forty-six 
thousand dollars. That was the amount of bonds August 
Kluge had purchased through Lederer’s bank. The pages 
contained the dates, descriptions and numbers of all the 


access 


were in his own hand. 


bonds. Kluge had no deposit account at the bank. He 
trusted no bank to that extent. Every 
now and then he appeared there, his pock 
ets stuffed with soiled bank notes— his 
accumulated rent money — and : 
bought bonds; always the best of gy 
bonds, city and county issues. He 2 
took no chances. Along with the 
























greasy bank notes he would usu- 
ally have a handful of interest 
coupons, clipped from his bonds, 
which Lederer accepted in pay- 
ment for more bonds. Naturally 
Lederer had speculated a good 
deal about so odd a client as 
August Kluge—a figure likely to 
excite anybody's curios- 

ity. In such speculations 

he had employed not only 

his keen eyes but his keen 
nose—that is, he had dis- 
covered that there was al- 
ways a faint yet distinct 
musty smell about Kluge’s 
coupons. 

He had surmised the 
reason for this smell with 
approximate accuracy 
But the simple-minded 
sister’s statement left no 
doubt about it. She told 
the great banker, in re 
sponse to his questions, 
that formerly her brother 
kept his bonds secreted 
in various places— behind 
the baseboards in their 
rooms, which he had pried 
loose for that purpose and then 
replaced; sewed into three 
bedquilts; under the zinc that 
the cook stove in the kitchen 
stood cn. But some years de- 
fore, fire had broken out in the 
night across the street from 
them and half a dozen flimsy buildings had 
disappeared like lighted tinder. That gave 
them a great scare. If the same misfor- 
tune should happen to their flimsy build- 
ing it would be impossible to rescue the 
bonds from these various hiding places. 
Corn meal, served in the form of mush for 
dinner and fried for breakfast, was a staple article of their 
frugal diet. Her brother had purchased an extra sack of 
corn meal, emptied out part of the contents, wrapped his 
bonds in stout brown paper and put them in the meal sack. 
There it stood on a shelf in the kitchen, where other edibles 
were kept-- for their apartment did not afford a pantry 


to all appearance just a simple, innocent sack of corn meal. 
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In case of fire one could shoulder it in a jiffy. When the 
corn meal got musty they ate it and put the bonds in a 
fresh sack. But sometimes it got too musty, and there 
was aloss. Hence the smell which Lederer had noticed on 
the coupons. 

Kluge’s anxiety concerning his bonds involved another 
loss. Besides the four little rooms they occupied in the 
rear of the second story over the saloon there were three 
larger rooms in front. Once he had rented those rooms 
But Tilly Street tenants must always be more or fess 
dubious. Renting the front rooms involved having some- 
body always next door, using the same stairs. How could 
one tell what they might be up to in the night, when one 
would like to sleep instead of lying awake listening for 
sounds in the hall? For ten years now the front rooms had 
stood vacant— quite a loss. 

But the front rooms being tenantless Kluge had sealed 
up the street door, by which one gained access from out- 
side the building to the front stairs leading to the second 
story. He had put four stout boards across that door and 
screwed them fast to the casing. It would take a sledge 
hammer to break in. Then he and his sister used only the 
back stairs, which no one could reach except by passing 
through the back room of the saloon on the ground floor. 
This back room called itself a restaurant by virtue of 
having three or four stale ham sandwiches on a table 
Though the barroom in front closed at midnight, in 
honorable compliance with the city ordinance, the bac! 
room extended its hospitality to thirsty patrons nearly all 
night. Miss Kluge felt that the two bartenders who alter- 
nated there were honest, friendly fellows, upon whom one 
could rely. Her brother, with a twinge at his heartstrings, 
gave each of them a five-dollar bill at Christmas and on 
Fourth of July. The Kluges felt rather safe. 

Besides, they had the dog—getting old now, yet a sav- 
age beast that would tear the heart out of anybody except 
its owner that stepped foot in the place. They had very few 
callers; but for such as there were they put a stout muzzle 
on the dog and chained him to a staple in the kitchen. 
Otherwise the call might end in a fragmentary fashion. 

They felt fairly safe. Yet there was the danger of fire 
and of thieves. When Miss Kluge went to Wisconsin her 
brother would be left alone for two weeks. He was getting 
old now and somewhat deaf. He would have 
to leave the house once in a while to buy food or some 
errand about his property might call him out. Then he 
would have to depend on the dog. It seemed too great a 
risk. She was much disturbed about it. She brightened 
up agedly, in a way that might have touched a sentimental 
heart, when she said that after she and her brother were 
gone the money would fall to her half sister and the half 
sister’s child. The two in possession were getting along in 
years now. She'd thought about it a good deal of late. 
She wanted the heirs to get the inheritance. They’d never 
had much money. 

But in case the bonds were stolen her brother could trace 
them by the numbers printed on them, Lederer reminded 
her. He kept a description of his bonds—the numbers, and 
so on? 

She replied that she didn’t know exactly what he put 
down in the way of descriptions, but he had a brown-paper 

book with something in it about his bonds, which 

he kept under the mattress of his bed. 
Such in substance was what Kluge’s sister told 
Lederer and what he was revolving in his mind as 
he contemplated his canvas-covered book that con- 
tained the account of Kluge’s investments. One 
hundred and forty-six thousand dollars 
was to him as bread to the famished or 
water to the parched. It would save his 
life, then hanging by a thread as the re- 
sult of the monstrous trick that had been 
played upon him. He had done 
business with the landlord of Tilly 
Street for fifteen years and knew 
the man. One miserly mind eas- 
ily comprehended another. That 
Kluge could be brought to let 
those precious bonds out of his 
own sight and touch seemed very 
improbable. They were more 
than the apple of his eye. As for 
his soul, if he had possessed one 
hundred and forty-six souls he 
would eagerly have traded them 
all for a single one of those bonds. 
A safe-deposit vault? That would 
mean taking those bonds, the 
very flesh of his body and blood 
in his veins, down to a strange 
steel cavern in far-off La Salle 
Street and putting them in a tin 
4 box and then going off and leav- 
ing them there, with three or four 
strange men in uniform standing 
a round — nothing between them 
Her Brother Was Ota Now andthe bonds but a lock the size 
of one’s thumb! One might as well 
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ask 9 doting father voluntarily to consign his first-born to 
the tomb on some dubious promise of a resurrection the 
next week. 

The more Lederer thought it over—with August Kluge’s 
allow, lean-jawed, flinty face and suspicious eyes before 
the more certain he felt that the miser 

Besides, Lederer had no safe-deposit 
vault, and if his bank accepted the bonds for safe-keeping 
He went 
home that night with something odd in his breast that 
burned and fluttered and sent a sinister sort of intoxication 
He was not a very imaginative man, 
yet twice or thrice he had the startling notion, on a sudden, 
that a stranger of ominous character was sitting there 
amid his family in his clothes and skin. 

A week later—having grown rather familiar with the 
stranger —he found means of sending word to Kluge. Next 
day the banker and the landlord of Tilly Street confronted 
each other across the time-stained oak desk in the private 
office, with the door closed. The landlord was even more 
shabbily dressed than the banker 


his mental vision 


would never do it. 


it would have to give an enforceable receipt. 


1p into his brain. 


cadaverous, old, an 
atmosphere as of a cold, earthy pit attaching to him. He 
eemed already something half dead and buried. But 
He felt that his welcoming 


Lederer was hot—too hot. 


grin was too wide, his handshake too pressing. 

He knew Kluge’s great affliction well enough. 
lord had related it to him many times. Its 
Hubbard. That surveillance which the police extended 


over Tilly Street | 


The land- 
hame was 
no means came for nothing Eve ry 
month an emissary appeared there, visited each particular 
haunt that the newspapers occasionally repro- 

bated and from each collected a due tribute 

Any haunt that failed to pay was immediate] 

visited with all the rigors of the statutes and 
ordinances in such case made and provided 
For such a did duly pay the statute 


ispended. 


and ordi- ; 
All this wa ; 
old and familiar arrangement; and so far 
cared nothing about it. The police 
might have plucked his soiled tenants to their 
hearts’ content for allof him. But Kluge’s repu- 
t one of the neighborhood 


nances were graciously 
a very 


the landlord 


ation as a miser wa 
There came an unlucky day wher 
ysterious powers which ordered those af- 


tradition 
tne n 
fairs had greater need of money than usual and 
recalled that the statutes and ordinances ex- . 
tended their menace beyond the mere tenant to iy 
the landlord. ’ 
So a man with beefy shoulders, beefy jowls 
and impudent eyes like smoked-pearl buttons 
came pulling open the stair door in the back 


room of the saloon, clumping noisily up the 
body’s leave, and ham- 


against the other side 


tairs without asking any 
mering on Kluge’s door 
of which the dog flung himself, foaming and 
screaming with rage to get at the intruder. 

“Lieutenant Hubbard. Chain up that damned 
dog if you don’t want him shot!” the intruder bawled 
through the panel in answer to the landlord’s ques- 
tion. 

And when he was admitted—the dog having been 
muzzled and chained—he stood and blackguarded 

e landlord for keeping such a beast about. It had put 
him in a bad temper; and so with no merciful cireumlo- 
cution at all he gave Kluge his choice, then and there, « 


handing over seventy-five dollars or being. arrested anc 


I 
1 
prosecuted as the landlord of disorderly premises. 

Such was Kluge’s affliction. Every month that great 
fat brute came clumping up hts stairs, hammering at his 
door— brazen, shameless, fearless. And every month the 
andlord writhed afresh under the extortion as though he 
had been pinned through the vitals with a bayonet. As he 
complained bitterly to Lederer, it wouldn’t be so bad if 
how some consideration, some reason- 
ableness and courtes} gut, no; they just demanded it 
had nothing but insulting language for expostulation or 
argument. It was just “‘Hand it over, blast you!” A 
Hubbard was 
omething beyond reason, amenable to no human agency, 
irresistible, a malign power against which 
If the landlord thought of him in 
turned a trifle paler, lost his appe- 
tite, and his fingers trembled. 

All of which was well known to H. Lederer. It was 
what he wanted to talk to Kluge about. There had been 
a change in the city administration at the beginning of 
tnat year. The new mayor, Lederer said, was a good 
friend of his—an honest man who wanted to stop all cor- 
ruption in the police force. He had talked to the banker 
about it only a few days before. But corruption in the 

force was a long-standing, cunningly contrived 
thing, hard to lay one’s finger upon and get indubitable 
Persons whom the police blackmailed were 
always disreputable— poor witnesses before a jury. What 
the mayor particularly wanted was to get indubitable 
proof of police corruption. By furnishing such proof Led- 
erer could do a service to his friend the mayor, and a still 
greater service to his old and valued friend, August Kluge. 


only they would 
man’s own money in a man’s own house! 
implacable, 


there was no defense, 


the midst of a meal he 


Dolce 


proof of. 








Once proof was in the mayor's hands they 
needn't be afraid of Hubbard or his superi- 
ors. The mayor would protect them 

So they must catch Hubbard red-handed. 
Next time he called for tribute Kluge must 
put him off a few hours—declare he had no 
money in the house at the moment; tell 
Hubbard to call again, say, at half past eight 
that evening. It must be in the evening 
because the banker couldn't get away in the 
daytime. 
and the lights turned on inside the house 
Before half past eight— say, at half past 
Kluge must smuggle the banker into 
the house, unseen by a soul, lest the police 
be watching. The banker would be carrying 
a small satchel. In the satchel would 
be a new camera he knew of that would 
take asnapshot picture in a room lighted 
by gas or electrics—a very ingeniou 
invention in photography. Kluge would 
conceal the banker in the kitchen or 
bedroom, with the door slightly ajar 


Besides, the street must be dark 


seven 


Hubbard would come in. He and Lk} 
Kluge would stand in a well-lighted HF) # 
spot. As Kluge handed over the mone) ; 
the banker would op&n the door a bit } 
and take a snapshot of the actior ‘ 
Lederer’s testimony was good before i 
any jury and they would have the cor , 

roborating evidence of the photo- f \ 

graph. They would lay Hubbard 

by the heels. The mayor would | 


thank them and protect them. Only 
they must keep it dark—not a 
word to a living soul—for no one 


could tell who might 
the plot to the police 


betray 


** The Police Lieutenant Says He Went Up the Back Stairs and 
Found the Man, Nobody Downstairs Had Heard a Sound"’ 


As the landlord listened a pale light flickered in his din 
eyes; he softly rubbed his bony hands together, nodding 
approval; his lips drew in a faint grin; and at the end 
after reflecting upon it a moment, he emitted a mirthless 
cackle. The exploit would happen after Miss Kluge had 
gone to Wisconsin, when the landlord would be alone i: 





‘ 


the house except for the dog, which would naturally he 
muzzled and chained 
H. Lederer 


tals always with something hot and fluttering n ni 


spent infinite pains thinking out he de 


chest that sometimes half choked him, so that he 
lowed hastily 
was also something odd in his brain, a 
toxication suffusing it at intervals 
When the day came he told his family in the morning 
that directly the bank closed he was going down to Au 
rora~-an hour’s journey ~— to see a debtor named Beck, so 
he wouldn’t be home to dinner and it might be necessary 
for him to stay all night. Leaving the house he carried a 
smal] rusty brown bag. Shortly after five o’clock he tool 
a train to Aurora, where he walked round the station and 
caught a returning train, from which he debarked in the 
Canal Street Station in Chicago at twenty minutes pas 
seven. He had put two sandwiches in his bag, but he 
couldn't eat them. Luck favored him, for it was a dar} 
evening with a drizzle of rain falling; but he would have 
turned up the collar of his overcoat and pulled the cheap, 
hew, brown 


wetting his lips with his tongue. There 


nister sort of in- 


slouch hat over his brows anyway 


than hall past sever 
time He 
himself at home 


portunity 


He had told Kluge td@be ready and 
tening all the time between a quarter 


t 


pa seven and a quarter of eight, be- 









cause it wouldn’t do for anyone to see 
Lederer waiting at the door; and on 
the other hand, if anyone happened to 
be standing near when he came up he 
would have to walk past, wait a little 
Afterward, he had 
no very clear impression of how he got 
to Tilly 
his head seemed to carry him 
there. No one was in sight in 
the ill-lighted street 


while and returr 


Street. A rushing in 


oftly at 


the street door which had been 


his hand and knocked 


sealed up and unused for year 
Immediately it 
He darted in, and the door 
closed behind him in the pitch 
dark A hand felt 


wet coat sleeve and his nerve 


swung bach 


down his 


prickled as cold bony fingers 
closed on his hand. 
“Stl!” a voice whispered 
Guided by the cold fingers he 
felt his way cautiously up the dark 
tairs. The fingers still. kept their 
hold in the level footing of the hall- 
Another hand groped 
which opened, and Kluge drew him 


nto a meagerly furnished but well-lighted lit- 


way above 


for a door 


lie sitting room 

Lederer still kept his hat pulled over his 
and his coat 
he vould nave I 
him at all if possible It was hardly 
plenty of 


hould take off his hat and coat, make 


ollar turned up—as though 





revented Kluge from seeing 
more 


There was an hour 


Especially he should find an op- 
»open his bag and get an implement out 
f it. But he was in the grip of a terrible rushing 


that would not let him take control of his own ac- 


tions. The thing fairly accomplished itself. 


“Where will you put me?” he whispered to the 


landlord, the words coming of themselves 


cated the kitchen and led the way thither 


in the corner; 


the merest point of light. 


the end lying on the hearth of the stove. 


up to t 
and s 
again 
Ledere 


With his faint grin of triumph the landlord indi- 
He had 
The dog was duly muzzled and chained 
a single gas jet was turned very low 

But the open door to the 
By it Lederer saw 
a full meal sack on the shelf 


4et the scene 


sitting room gave light enough 


pecially two things 


at the left, and a short clumsy poker with a knob on 


As Kluge reached 
irn the gas higher Lederer seized the poker, sprang 
The landlord fell sharply 


ick with all his might 


st the wall, clutched at it and crumpled down, while 


r rained blows until he heard the bones crack: and 


the dog struggled frantically to free itself of muzzle and 


enain 
The 

stamne 

had be 


thought 


breath failed abruptly. 


, and then he 


He dropped ine 
was aware that all the while he 
He had 


beforehand how he would go about getting the 


banker’ 
i poke 


en clutching the satchel with his left hand 


bonds out of the meal sack so as to avoid making an 
A pattern of that thinking was in his mind now, but he had 
no time The coarse brown string that was tied round the 
mouth of the sack resisted | fingers He had to get out 
his knife and cut it. The operation seemed intolerably 
long Chen he emptied the sack into the sink until a thick 
bundle sheathed in wrapping paper fell out. He thrust 
that int« ba ind tiptoed swiltly out, going down the 
“ITS @S Cu ou is he had ascended 
There ni hand to the door he almost fell 0 
fierce he ime upon hin He remembered he had not 
ire e book M Kluge had mentioned, in which the 
llord kept a description of his bonds. That was as vital 
he bonds themsel ve Ile toiled back up the stairs, 
he first little bedroom he entered was the sister's, 
Phe was nothing und he mattre there Under 
K mattre he found the cheap brown-paper book, 
i he 
\vain he wa at the tree door, opening it the merest 
era vi nh he appited f eye, Seeing nothing except 
dark and drizzle faintly ilu nated by the old-lashioned 
rey » on the corner He opened it wider and peered 
till nothing but dim drizzle He stepped out, closed 
he door and walked br away, returning to the rail- 
ad t igh which he walked to a street car. 
lt Ol it home, with the door locked, he 
pened the brown-paper parcel and counted one hundred 
il fort x ? Ne morning he cali i it aun 
ex a lina nauigence and rode de ! to ? Dal 
} he bor done ul nu newspaper under his arn 
He destroyed Kluge book containing a description of 


Continued on Page 46 
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Vv 
a mic ur yve me twice, rapidly,” 
mmanded Che A. Framn bride of three 
na ‘ Au lispatcned as per 
! i te t ike And if | scream 
ean lon’t waste a a-running 
i f t (r t 
Thu he left him amid the mber glories of Aunt 
i : he had a t fond glimpse of that small 
vht fiyure r nding he valnut newel post which 
ede ed a brass knight th a gas lamp on the end 
" pen | had nevn ned three 
e! ‘ in Fra notel, and 
r he ! ‘ ny ebb tide 
had lu d Ct ‘ in example ol 
}-fas! wad ¢ i ! h used 
j ilar-fasi | ( | Lee pest 
oe ol he Leepest n America The 
h had grayed the depressing higt 
red re lence slong the iscer had got 
( te r i 4 Lhe ‘ I ’ L 
ered him witt rat ila t 1eOsCT 
of Aunt Het’s whimsies, which ended 
‘ rit ny wl ilwa ipt led b t 
yht loosening of her taise teet! 
Ay npleasant C} ene itle had 
uvimitted them to an ornamented slate 
read re lence near the top of the hill 
ng deserted witl raer to come 
inning ul eall Chester paced rest 
the fu engtl fa ist parlor 
hich 1 i rom-and half tall, fu 
f mortuar nament incl innized 
er | a iotty | mantle me il 
imerabie | iar he ‘ | lit i I 
" ! were thick! populated wit 
melike shape f | i-bra Fror 
fur-away end of the room a California 
' eT ione u ! ble tared 
Irienadly t nis | piu pedesta 
ence 1 nee eve ere I i 
the i t room ( hester ul ¢ een 
| aside from its depre ng influence 
he bridegroom Was a pre to troubled 
houghts What of his angr mother 


1 what of the high-souled Carlotta 


equally deserted in this tren of young 

ve Hie had fed on hone cle and 
orunk the milk of paradise; a hanged man he 
forevermore. But could he change? Would Florabel, who 
bviously loved him we demand that he hould torget 
his ideal desert hi it ! 

He paused in his pacing to look at himself in one ol 
Lunt Het \ ispiring mirror His hair trimmed, hi 
cart | tied in the mode of the day, his imposing figure 

il ! irather well-l il a gray he was alread 
tite a diflerent person from the yung orator of Dyak. 
Hl ippearance was, as Flo had termed it, nappy 
nd he wondered if he could stand himself that way \ life 
f serious application and of sell-support had aged him 
eyond his year ou would have placed him at round 

had you been there ppraise I r oO bil 

i eemed a teart ‘ VI here | e mortua 
‘ What had the rtle Het chose o do to h 
| ‘ vhose | r weal ind vere piiled unarmed 
\ t the drago Cheste« \ i i r her r} 
t i te enet i inbea 

i ' Ho-lee | i ! Aw! | ' Aw-aw! 

It « ( 1 iret ! ea irom the upsta apart 
he i }cau ed i! 1 the bach ot the ankiou 
waiter upon trouble Hiis feet and his heart stood still at 
‘ ume time When warm blood would course again he 

oed as far as the bra ! ht on the newel post and 

peered superstitiously up the statu An enormous red-and 
ae macaw i t tM ! et t landing, its head 
iprsicle down, one red eve xed { i ruth 
| d ble fe Ha iw! 
(Chester breathed agai After all it was only the 
parrot; never a shriek, never a scream had sounded from 
is adored | from the fire-devouring Het. But the 
lent had the effect of unnerving him completely. What 
{w h could it be it would keep this bird of evil 
au sentinel on the airs? And what had he and Floss to 
hope from the offended 1 ' ‘ omewhere in her 
upper den 
Oh, Goober! Goob! 
lle wa immensely eli i hea | ‘ hr ing 
voles ear and undiscourage 
Ye larling !"" he } ed ut he uir 
Yo i me up now 
lle tool it three leaps, evade i Savage pe trom the 
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“Bat, Precious —I'm Not Sure I Shall Care About the 
Insurance Business" 


“Don't he whispered in an annoyed tone, and by the 
look of her face it was plain to be seen that the ordeal had 
** Just be natural and—come on!” 

She led him into the chamber of torment. Blinking in 
the light of the big old-fashioned boudoir he was preparing 
to be natural when his calculations were quite shattered by 
the miracle which pounced out upon him. Something ina 
lacy coquettish garment had rushed from behind a screen 
and before he could take measures to defend himself some- 
He beheld an 
enameled and elaborately 
eweled, grasping him by the elbows while her high cracked 
Voce repeated 


been a hard one 





one had kissed him heartily on both cheeks. 


elderly lady, about Floss-size, 


So this is the husband! I’m so relieved. You're not 
half so ugly as I thought you would be.” 
‘Now, Aunt Het— you know I said he was the most 
bee-ootiful little old gigantic slob e 
Flossie’s protest thoroughly established the marvel. So 
was Aunt Het! But what had Floss been doing to her? 
As if I didn’t have worries enough on my mind,”’ she 
went right on with some monologue which apparently he 
had interrupted, ‘without you two things running off to a 
third-rate preacher and getting married! If you had come 
to me in the first place I'd have had the First Spiritualist 
Church with the Reverend Mr. Billings ‘< 
Aunt Het believes in 'em,”’ explained Floss, indicating 
the Great Beyond 
She believes in nothing,” 
folding her frivolous hands. 


pronounced the old lady, 


Chester thought it time to change the subject. 

‘*We're— we’re very grateful that you're not angry 

“Angry?” 

ile looked in alarm to see if her false teeth were drop- 
ping. They were firmly established and revealed by in- 
numerable smiles. His wife’s great-aunt had the Flossie 
look, faded but still girlish 

““What should I be angry about? 


March 22,1919 





‘Well, when you saw Miss Brannon — Mrs. Framm 
coming back married, you know a 

‘‘] was never so relieved in my life 

“i 

“T could have danced with joy 
finally off my hands!”’ 

This last was inspiring 
“If you’d only know what misery that girl has cost 


Just to think 


she’s 


she sighed 

‘ But auntie, love,”’ upspoke that girl, whose study of 
psychology had taught her at least to know the psycho- 
logical moment, “the trouble’s 
“IT thought so, 


just begun.” 

Oliver came to me last 
night and told me to prepare.” Oliver, it 
turned out, was her spirit guide. 

Aunt Het sat down and Chester had a 
fearful feeling that the teeth had droppe d 
the fraction of an inch. 

“We haven’t got the price of a hot 
tamale between us, Aunt Het,” explained 
Chester's wife. ‘If we could live on love 
we'd just swell up and bust. But we 
can't 

“So you’ve come home to live on me?” 
The withered lady set her little mouth so 
that the index of her temper was invisible; 
yet there were signs of storm. 

Just temporarily, Aunt Het. You see 
Aren't 
And if you could just lend 
is atrunk room to sleep in and feed us any 


my Goober’s aw-fully talented. 
you, Cicero? 


old scraps that Oscar doesn’t want 

Oscar being the parrot, that appeal was 
humble enough I don’t intend to let 
snapped 
frivolity departed 


you starve!” the old lady, her 
‘But what are the 
spec ial talents of your — your Goober, a 
you call him?” 

‘He would do splendidly in the in- 
urance business,”’ was Flossie’s quick 
liagnosis. Which was startling news to Chester 
\. Framm 

“But you don’t know anybody in the insurance 
except Mr. Applethwaite.” 

“Old Mr. Blink? Yeppy. He’s vice president of 
the Indivisible Life and 
Chester a tiny little job.” 

““What?"’ There came an unmistakable rat- 
tling of ivory with the explosion 


business 


e can’t refuse to give 


“Do you mean 
to say you would have the very poor taste to as} 
favor of him-—after the way you've treated and 
tormented and jilted him?” 

“Course I would, old auntix! He told me eleven 

times in one evening that he loved me more than 

wealth or fame. I guess after that the least he could do 
would be to give my sweetheart a job.” 

“Well, of all the * began Aunt Het, but failing in 
eloquence continued: ‘“‘I should say that Mr. Apple- 
thwaite was about the most unlikely candidate in the field.”’ 

“Sure. And that’s why I'm going to tackle him.” 

**Flossie,’’ exclaimed her great-aunt, acknowledging de- 
feat in the last of a thousand things, ‘‘I sometimes think 
you're playing a system.” 





This was the manner of Chester A. Framm’s introduc- 
tion to life’s real problems. He had always despised the 
wastrels who marry for wealth, but it would have taken a 
stretch of the imagination to have accused him of that. 
The cumbersome suite which Aunt Het gave them on the 
third floor was many degrees more exalted than a trunk 
room, and the food was surely not discarded by Oscar. 
Though their bedroom and parlor were cluttered with an 
overflow of curios from below, their quarters were comfort- 
able beyond their foolish deserts. During the first uncer- 
tain weeks of married life Floss did many odd jobs in this 
smal! establishment, even washing clothes in the old- 
fashioned bathtub and on a wabbly gas jet heating over 
their breakfast, which came up on a tray. Aunt Het, who 
had buried three husbands, preferred to spend her morn- 
ings-with Oscar the parrot and a mixed company of loved 
ones from the Beyond. It was a comfortable, patronizing 
arrangement which at first chafed the pride of Framm. 
That pride grew callous beyond ordinary chafings, as we 
are yet to see, 

They had scarcely carried their limited baggage to the 
temporary quarters and hung their clothes in two of the 
looming spirit cabinets when Floss set herself to a talent 
which had been revealed during the honeymoon. She took 
off her hat and trimmed it. Back in Dyak days Chester 
had often wondered at her profusion of millinery; matri- 
monial experience taught him that she could entirely alter 
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the appearance of her headdress in less time than it takes 
most women to comb their hair 

On this pioneer day Floss went upstairs wearing a blue 
feather. Five minutes later she was standing in front of a 
ramsl with 
This was Chester’s purely 


turban silver 





ackle mirror trying on a lacy 





aid wour round and round 
ical impre 
that 


extreme. Tigt 





he sat on the edge of the bed 


SLOT 





i as 
his wife’s appearance was modist 
ts 


, and Floss could make herself 


twa were being worn in that period of 


he world’s histor very slim 
idlady without extravagant lacings 
Are this Blink now?” 


er husband 


tn 
‘s +} 


you going to see inquired 





nervously admiring the flash of her wonderful 





ymmplexion in the mir as she 


stood there patting her 
honey-colored hair and perking from side to 


} ide 
“You'll notice I’m a plain blue walking sui 


wear! 





he soliloquized, “‘gently outlining the figure and showing 
a touch of scarlet at the throat He was always cra 
ibout me in blue—poor thing! What were you saying, 


Goober?’ 


Mr. Blink right away? 
her 


spoke it casually, mouth being full 


pins. It wasa hough he had asked her if she was going 
t valk or take a ree ar 
gut, preciou I'n t sure I shall care about the 
lrance bu es 
He had to wait for h eply until she had used all the 
pir on ner lace Olla 
I'm not frenzied about it either But what are we 


right in making orations ] 





lor now of ar dy getting rich out of that —except 
ies rain eelba a oap on the street in front of the Cit 
brary.”’ 
idenlv she dropped a bar pit the convertible hat and 
rap of silk a irning round, she faced her Chester w 
n expression of divine guidance. 
Cicero! he crowed Speaking of the City Librar 
nd the soap—lI've got an idea!” 
“We need one 11d fie ‘What is it?” 
Nope. I shan’t tell you until you're polite.”’ 
I’m polite he protested, tr gto} her, “‘What 
e idea 
‘Nope. It’s got to cook until it’s tender.” 


When she had resumed her hat he took her a far as 


ut there she turned eust 


“But 


1 west a 


any lunch,” 


she 


“Aunt Het won't give u he decreed. 


ou'll meet me at the Poodle Dog-- half past twelve 
I'll tell you about Mr. Blink and what he says.” 





“The Poodle Dog? Do you think we ought to eat 
it those expensive places when we're 1 rly broke? 
“Course we ought!” She 
opened wide her ¢ lien eyes at 





“* Hello, Goob!"' Floss Cried, Cheerful as a Cricket 


the 


the very idea. ‘“‘Why, Goob~— all the scientists say that if 
paupers were better nourished there wouldn't be any pov 
erty or crimes. Now run along and think hard.” 

Any town looks cold to the unemployed. San Frat 
cisco, which has harbored many galleons out of strange seas, 


indifferent to 
o be either, but the forenoon 


was once accused by a poet of being serene, 
fate. I have never found it t 


there especially or 





nmy, 





the shady side of the street 








At least this was the case my day, which was Chester’ 
day; indeed | have no to think that the famou 
tire and 1 almost said juake — eve tered that 
aspect of Nature 

Coming out of a warm California valley into tk ns} 
ng fog belt Chester was obliged to turn up his coat colla 
as he walked. Trudging along, shivering, blue, he was the 
picture of one who had lost | oul’s wish to gain } 
heart’s desire. He was in a strange flux of happiness and 
misery. Could he ever make peace with his offended 
mother? Apparently not. The Widow Framm, he knew 
by experience, loved and hated like an Indiar Lost in the 
roses of his misfit romance he felt the scratch of the the 


If there bea difference between love and 
he was infatuated more than he wa 


at every step. 


fatuatior 





any rate, that peculiar composition of fluff and mocker 
whom he called his wife now filled ever re e of } 
heart. He would do anything for Flo 


> 


Anytl 
He stopped on the edge of a down-shoo 


ng, did he say? 

ting street corner 
For him, so it seemed, she had 
men in San Francisco. And 
tnat 


nour betore 


and considered his case. 

giver up one of the richest for 
her he had sworn to trample out, de stroy forever one 
talent which it is death to hide. 
the hasty marriage ceremony she had burst 
she wouldn't 


Less than an 


nto a flood of 


hysterical tears and declared that marry him 
} 


nliess he swore never, never, never to make a public spee 


without her knowledge and consent. The impassioned 
Chester had sworn. Was it an ingrowing jealousy of Car 
lotta Beam that possessed her or wa he obtuse to } true 
merit? Both, probably. At any rate, since love was not all 
n } book of life he was resolved to wear down her pre 

idice as soon as they were on their feet financially, and 
take up the study of the law after work hours, For Chester 


A. Framm had no intention of sacrificing ! 


altar of Aphrodite 


At length his wanderings got him down to Market 








Street within sight of the d ngy, pe nderou dome of the 

i City Hall. The official sight reminded him bitterly of 
his greatness, now in a state of suspended animation. He 
M . he vistas of Pomy grandeur, marking 





is genius at the 


the stream of hard-faced lawyers passing ir nd of soft 
faced politicians passing out. Some came in rich ca gre 

others afoot most afoot. The men wh e& countenance 
he so wistfully examined scarcely pleased him as type 

ve tt tatesmansnip here, he r de ‘ Vn he ’ 
to pass on when a black-sanded sign with g ette ius 

his eye — Public Lil 

So lt W tne according to |} 
ide of s¢ ny ap He glance bid ‘ he 
ed streets, but nothing of the | t d { ‘ 
eel { ester paused and regarded the t ed r 

Pul Librar Afte ul ne hae t tw } 
hand Surely Flo ould not object to his ¢ 
mid meint favorite stud 

He obeyed the impulse went i 1 evi 1 
jume entitled Speakers Past and Present, and w } 

e guilt nto the reading root here was a 
abie oak table near the wind Nill ne industri fen ‘ 

ouching é her bo and in thi ompara t ‘ 
( neste opened peaKel Past and Preset i rhe y i 
place, the Preface It ned ¢ o be a set of biog pi , 
ne nes, mited Speaker he Assemtl t i 
me Chester sighed. Fate was against him. Therefor 
re € Une ime it me disgust and had bare ‘ 
ip wher he tudious fe “aie the other « l of the } 
looked up al The ean led eyes met 

Horn of judgme ! It was Carlotta Beam! 

( hester ‘ ! oward, would have ! iwa 
“art I ! ¢ ible, the bral Vi " 
n headlong r B an, having outgrown the hone 

direct me od { the rhur t ha chooled himself t 
t pat the lace of an embarrassing situatiol Chester 
eye vere on Ca a, Carlotta on Cheste The n 
he ked the more niused all became, because M 
Bean he nad been! t! ! elopement from Dvya ‘ 
ndeed concealing it brave He had never before seen her 

itura eT lace eal bright a smile a he show 
I het osing her } he came er to } a 

® least 1dea 
h-h-} 

An old gentler al ne ne able uttered tt rattle 
nake irning as he pointed to a large sigt No Cor 
ersatior 

Whereat Cheste e limply and whispered “ Outsids 

As they went to the entrance and stood leaning aga 
t ng Che was sure she a oking unusu 
al ‘ there e& cok in her illu heeks at 
ne hi eye ere lor n hin If you onl 

re { he smile 
I t Va 
vho brought me up 





“Munt Het's Blown Up and We're Being Evicted" 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 
rue wi cx American sepemnd dtiten, ween’ d Watterson 


hall 


lanta after a 


lege of nearly I L L u s 

’ oO montns wa in 
the opinion of thoughtful people the ure precursor of 
the end of the doomed Confederacy I had an affectionate 
regard for General Hood, but it was my belief that neither 
t nor any other soldi ould save the day and being out 
of comm ion and having no mind for what I conceived 
iimiless campaigning tl igh another winter—especially 
an advance into Tennessee upot 
Nashville | wrote to an old 
frie 1 of mine, ho 1 the 
M yomer M t T 
jot Hle answered a ethatil : 
| would come right a nd 
tal he editorshit { ne pape 

‘ i make me a prese? 
hall ot i proposa » OPT 

ine and tempting that | 

ght hour later “uw me ! 7) 

he capital of Alabama ¥) ¥ 

| Wit accompanied b rY 

dus Achates, Albert Rober 
Phet ning alter our a i 

hance 1 came wT i 

nted line which adve a 
1 room and beard for f 

ingle yentlemen,” vith ! 

iriou addenda for those 

es, “‘relerence Vill te 

ven and required.” Th 

atter caught me When I 

ing the visitors’ bell i a 

yretty dwelling upon one ! 
the near-by treets a distir 
yuished gentleman in unif m 

ime to the door, and ac 
quainted with my busine he uid “‘Ah, tha an affair 
of my wife,” and invited me within 


He was obviously English. Presently there appeared a 
heautiful lady, likewise Er h and as obviously a gentle 
man, and an hour hater | my friend Roberts and | moved 


srather fateful. The 


litary gentleman proved to be Doctor Scott, the post 


The incident proved in many way 





urgeon, He was, when we came to know him, the most 
teresting of men, a son of that Captain Scott who com 
rnanded Byron's flagship at Missolonghi in 1823, who had 
a lad attended the poet in his last illness and been in at 
the deat} weing the club toot when the body was prepared 
for burial. His wife was adorable. There were two girls 


ind two boy lo make a long tory short, Albert Roberts 
married one of the daughters, his brother the other; the 
sful and distinguished men 
When, 
just after the war, | was going abroad, Mrs. Scott said: 
| have a brother living in London to whom I will be glad 


iis growing up to be success 
ne a naval admiral, the other a railway president 


to vive ou a letter.” 
Upon the deck of the steamer bound from New York to 
London direct, as we-—-my wife and I newly married-——were 


taking a last look at the receding American shore, there 
“apy ired a get tleman who seemed by the cut of his jib 
French, We had under our escort a French 
governess In a twinkle she and this 
gentleman had struck up an acquaintance, and much to 
my displeasure she introduced him to me as ‘“ Monsieur 
Mahoney.’ | was somewhat mollified when later we were 
made acquainted with Madame Mahoney. 

Not at all predisposed in his favor, Monsieur Mahoney, 
ipon nearer appreach, did not conciliate my simple taste. 


artlingly 
returning to Paris 


In person, manners and apparel he was quite beyond ‘me 
M Mahoney, however, as we soon calied her, was a 
ir, whole-souled, traveled, unaffected New England 


woman. But her husband, there was no holding him at 


irm’s length! L was wearing a full beard. He said it would 
never de, carried me perforce below, and cut it as 1 have 
ever since, The day before we were to dock he took 

ne aside and said Mee young friend.’ He had a brogue 
“i nt y ea in Algiers, where he had been consul, 
ind a dozen in Paris a i gentleman of leisure had not 
wholly spoiled Mee young friend, | obsarve that you are 
of strangers, but my wife and | have taken a shine to 

ou and the ‘Princess, as he called Mrs. Watterson, “and 

{ you will allow us, we can be of some sarvice to you when 


here was really no help for it I was too ill of the long 
ing to resist. At Blackwall we took the High Level for 
Fenchurch Stree t, at Fenehurch Street a cab for the 


7, Be FF a2 ee 
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The Gentleman by the Name of Spencer Said He Loved 
Music and Wished to Hear Mrs. Watterson Sing 


West End Mr 
in most comfortable and inexpen 
ettled in Jermyn Street. The Mahoneys were visiting 
Lady Elmore, widow of a famous surgeon and mother of 
the president of the Royal Academy. Thus later along 
we were introduced to quite a distinguished artistic set. 

Not long after we began our sojourn in London, I 
recurred—by chance, I am sorry to say—to Mrs. Scott’ 
letter of introduction to her brother. The address read 
‘Mr. Thomas H. Huxley, School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street.””. Why, it was but two or three blocks away, and 
being so near I called, not knowing whether Mr. Thomas 
H. Huxley might be janitor, or what not. 

I was conducted to a dark, stuffy little room. The gen- 
tleman who met me was exceedingly handsome and very 
agreeable. He greeted me cordially and we had some talk 
about his relatives in America. Of course we were invited 
at once to dinner. I was a little perplexed. There was no 
one to tell me just who Huxley was, or in what way he 
happened to be connected with the School of Mines. 

It was a good dinner. There sat at table a gentleman by 
the name of Tyndall and another by the name of Mill—of 
neither I had ever heard— but there was still another, of the 
name of Spencer, whom I fancied must be a literary man, 
for I recalled having reviewed a clever book on Education 
some four years agone by a writer of that name; a certain 
Herbert Spencer, whom I rightly judged might be he. 

The dinner, I repeat, was a very good dinner indeed—the 
Huxleys, I took it, must be well to do—the company 
agreeable; a bit pragmatic, however, I thought. The 
gentleman by the name of Spencer said he loved music and 
wished to hear Mrs. Watterson sing, especially Longfel- 
low’s Rainy Day, and left the others of us—Huxley, Mill, 
Tyndall and myself —at table. Finding them a little off on 
the Irish quesiion as well as American affairs, I set them 
right as to both with much particularity and a great deal 
of satisfaction to myself. 

Whatever Huxley's occupation, it turned out that he 
had at least one book-publishing acquaintance, Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, to whom he introduced me next 
day, for | had brought with me a novel—the great Amer- 
ican romance—too good to be wasted on New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston; but to appear simultaneously in 
England and the United States, to be translated, of course, 
into French, Italian and German. This was actually 
accepted, It was held for final revision. 

We were to pass the winter in Italy. An event, however, 
Polities and journalism knocked 


Mahoney bossing the job—and finally, 
ve ah wth we were 


called me suddenly home 


literature sky high, 
and the novel—it was 
entitled One Story’s 
Good Till Another is 
Told—was laid by and quite for- 
gotten. Some twenty years later, 


Pin & tt Fo & 


at a moment when I was being 
lashed from one end of the line 
; to the other, my wife said: 
i **Let us drop the nasty poli- 
tics and get back to literature.” 
She had preserved the old manu- 
script, two thousand pages of it. 

‘Fetch it,”’ I said. 

She brought it with effulgent 
pride. Heavens! The stuff it 
was! Nota gleam, never a radi- 
ance. I had been teaching my- 
self to write—I had been writing 
for the English market — perpen- 
dicular! The Lord has surely 
been good to me. If the “‘boys”’ 
had ever got a peep at that novel 
I had been lost indeed! 


um 
N! 'T long after reaching Lon- 
4N don Artemus Ward and “the 
show” arrived in town. He 
took a lodging over an apothe- 
cary’s just across the way from Egyptian Hall 
in Piccadilly, where he was to lecture. We had 
been the best of friends, were near of an age, 
and only round-the-corner apart we became 
from the first inseparable. I introduced him to the dis- 
tinguished scientific set into which chance had thrown me, 
and he introduced me to a very different set that made a 
el of life at the Savage Club. 

I find by reference to some notes jotted down at the time 
that the last I saw of him was the evening of the 21st of 
December, 1866. He had dined with my wife and myself, 
and, accompanied by Arthur Sketchley, who had dropped 
in after dinner, he bade good-by and went for his nightly 
grind, as he called it. We were booked to take our depar- 
ture the next morning. His condition was pitiable. He was 
too feeble to walk alone, and was continually struggling 
to breathe freely. His surgeon had forbidden the use of 
wine or liquor of any sort. Instead he drank quantities of 
water, eating little and taking no exercise at all. Neverthe- 
less, he stuck to his lecture and contrived to keep up 
appearances before the crowds that flocked to hear him, 
and even in London his critical state of health was not 
suspected. 

Early in September, when I had parted from him to go 
to Paris, I left him methodically and industriously arrang- 
ing for his début. He had brought some letters, mainly to 
newspaper people, and was already making progress toward 
what might be called the interior circles of the press, which 
are so essential to the success of a newcomer in London. 
Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Andrew Haliday became his 
zealous friends. It was to the latter that he owed his 
introduction to the Savage Club. Here he soon made 
himself at home. His manners, even his voice, were half 
English, albeit he possessed a most engaging disposition 
a hearty tact and keen discernment, very un-English, a part 
of his equipment—and these won him an efficient corps 
of claquers and backers throughout the newspapers and 
periodicals of the metropolis. Thus his success was well 
assured from the first. 

The raw November evening when he opened at Egyptian 
Hall the réom was crowded with an audi‘nce of literary 
men and women, great and small, from Swinburne and 
Edmund Yates to the trumpeters and reporters of the 
morning papers. The next day most of the papers con- 
tained glowing accounts. The Times was silent, but four 
days later The Thunderer, seeing how the wind blew, came 
out with a column of eulogy, and from this onward, each 
evening proved a kind of ovation. Seats were engaged for 
a week in advance. Up and down Piccadilly, from St. 
James Church to St. James Street, carriages bearing the 
first arms in the kingdom were parked night after night; 
and the evening of the twenty-first of December, six weeks 
after, there was no falling off. The success was complete. 
As to an American, London had never seen the like. 

All this while the poor author of the sport was slowly 
but surely dying. The calls upon his animal spirit at the 
Savage Club, the bodily fatigue of ‘getting himself up to 
it,’ the “‘damnable iteration” of the lecture itself, wore 
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him out. George, his valet, whom he brought with him 
from America, had finally to lift him about his lodging 
like a child. His quarters in Piccadilly, as I have said, 
were just opposite the Hall, but frequently he could not 
go backward and forward without assistance. It was pain- 
ful in the extreme to see the man who was undergoing 
tortures behind the curtain step lightly before the audi- 
ence amid a burst of merriment, and for more than an 
hour sustain the part of jester, tossing his cap and jingling 
his bells, a painted death’s head, for he had to rouge hi 
face to hide the pallor. 

His buoyancy forsook him. He was occasionally nervous 
and fretful. The fog, he declared, felt like a winding sheet, 
enwrapping and strangling him. At one of his entertain- 
ments he made a grim, serio-comic allusion to this. ‘* But,” 
cried he as he came off the stage, ‘‘that was not a hit, was 
it? The English are scary about death. I'll have to cut it 
out.” 

He had become a contributor to Punch, a lucky rather 
than smart business stroke, for it was not of his own 
initiation. He did not continue his contributions after he 
began to appear before the public, and the discontinuance 
was made the occasion of some ill-natured remarks in 
certain American papers, which wounded him deeply. 
They were large ly circulated and credited at the time, the 
charge being that Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the pub- 
lishers of the English charivari, had broken with him 
because the English would not have him. The truth is 
that their proposal was made to him, not by him to them, 
and the price was named at fifteen guineas a letter. He 
asked permission to duplicate the arrangement with some 
New York periodical, so as to secure an American copy- 
right. Thisthey refused. I read the correspondence at the 
time. ‘Our aim,” said they, “in making the engagement, 
had reference to our own circulation in the United States, 
which exceeds twenty-seven thousand weekly.” 

I suggested to Artemus that he enter his book, Artemus 
Ward in London, in advance, and he did write to Oakey 
Hall, hi New York attorne y, to that effect. Before he 
received an answer from Hall he got Carleton’s advertise- 







ment announcing the book. Considering this a piratical 
design on the part of Carleton, he sent that enterprising 
publisher a savage letter, but the matter was cleared up to 
his satisfaction, for he said just before we parted: ‘It was 
all a mistake about Carleton. 1 did him an injustice and 
mean to ask his pardon. He has behaved very handsomely 
‘ } 


to me.” Then the letter ippeared in Pun 


mi 

W! ATEVER may be thought of them on this side of 

the Atlantic, their success in England was undeniable. 
They were more talked about than any current literary 
matter; never a club gathering or dinner party at which 
they were not discussed. There did seem something both 
audaciou and grotesque in this ruthless Yankee poking i 
among the revered antiquities of Brit- 


ain, so that the beef-eating British 


themselves could not restrain their 
laughter The took h joke in ex- 
cellent part. The letters on the Tower 
and Chawsir were palpable hits, and 


At Fenchurch Street We Took a Cab for the West Bad, Mr 


was generally agreed that Punch had contained nothing 
better since the days of Yellowplush. This opinion was not 
confined to the man in the street. It was shared by the 
intellectuals of the reviews and the appreciative of society, 
and gained Artemus the entrée wherever he cared to go. 

Invitations pursued him and he was even elected to two 
or three fashionable clubs. But he had a preference for 
those which were less conventional. His admission to the 
Garrick Club, which had been at first “laid over,’’ affords 
an example of London club fastidiousness. The gentleman 
who proposed him used his pseudonym, Artemus Ward, 
instead of his own name, Charles F. Browne. I had the 
pleasure of introducing him to Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
the famous book publisher of Oxford and Cambridge, a 
leading member of the Garrick. We dined together at the 
Garrick clubhouse, when the matter was brought up and 
explained. The result was that Charles F. Browne wa 
elected at the next meeting, where Artemus Ward had 
been made to stand aside 

Before Christmas, Artemus received invitations from 
distinguished people, nobility and gentry as well as men 
of letters, to spend the week-end with them gut he 
declined them all. He needed his vacation, he said, for 
rest. He had neither the strength nor, the spirit for the 
season. Yet was he delighted with the English people and 
with English life. His was one of those re ceptive natures 
which enjoy whatever is bright and sunny. In spite of his 
bodily pain, he entertained a lively hope of coming out of it 
in the’spring, and did not fully realize his true condition. He 
merely said, ‘Il have overworked myself, and must lay by 
or I shall break down altogether.”’ He meant to remain in 
London as long as his welcome lasted, and when he per 
ceived a falling off in his audience, would close his seasor 
and go to the continent. His receipts averaged about 
three hundred dollars a night. ‘This, mind you,” he used 
tosay, “isin very hard cash,” an article altogether superior 
to that then circulating in the United States. 

His idea was to set aside out of his earnings enough to 
make him independent, and then to give up “this mounte- 
bank business,”’ as he called it. He had a great respect for 
scholarly culture and personal respectability, and thought 
that if he could get time and health he might do something 
‘in the high comedy line.’ He had a humorous novel in 
view, and a series of more aspiring comic essays than any 
he had attempted 

Often he alluded to the opening for an American maga- 


zine, ‘‘not quite so recondite as the Atlantic nor so popular 















as Harper’s."" His mind was beginning to soar above the 
showman and merrymaker. His manners had always 
captivating. Except the nervous worry of ill 
was the kind-hearted, unaffected gentleman of old, lov 
as ‘a girl and liberal as a prince He once showed me | 
Little day book in which were noted down over ve hundred 
dollars lent out in small sums to impecunious Americar 
“Why,” said I, “you will never get half of it back.” 
Of course not,” 
to have a lot of loose fellows blackguarding me at home 
let them have a sovereign 


he said, ‘but do you think I can afl 


because I wouldn't 
here?” 
iv 

TMUHERE was no lack of independence, however, al 

him. The benefit which he gave Mrs. Jetferson Davis i: 
New Orleans, which was denounced at the North as toady 
ing to the Rebels, proceeded from a very different motive 
He took a kindly interest in the case because it was repre 
sented to him as one of suffering, and knew very 
the time that his bounty would meet with detraction 


well at 


He used to relate with gusto an interview he once had 
with Murat Halstead, who had printed a tart paragrap! 
about him. He went into the office of the Cincinnati editor 
and began in his usual jocose way to ask for the needful cor 
rection. Halstead resented the proffered familiarity, whet 
Artemus told him flatly, 
“didn’t care a d—n for the Commercial, and the whol 
establishment might go to hell.”’ Next day the paper 
appeared with a handsome amende, and the two became 
excellent friends. ‘‘I have no doubt,” said Artemus, “that 
if I had whined or begged I should have disgusted Hal 
stead, and he would have put it to me tighter. As it wa 
he concluded that | was not a sneak, and treated me like a 


uddenly changing front, that he 


gentleman.” 

Artemus received many lucrative offers from bool 
publishers in London. Several of the Annuals for 1866-67 
contain sketches, some of them anonymous, written by 
him, for all of which he was well paid He wrote for Fun 
the editor of which, Mr. Tom Hood, son of the poet 
humorist, was an intimate friend—as well as for Punct 
his contributions to the former being printed without hi 
If he had been permitted to remain until the 
close of his season, he would have earned enough, with 


signature, 


what he had already, to attain the independence which 
was his aim and hope. His best friends in London were 
Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Tom Hood, Mr. Tom Robertson, 
the dramatist, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Tom Taylor and 
Mr Arthur Sketchley. He did not meet Mr 
Dickens, though Mr. Andrew Haliday, Dicker 
ntimate. He was much per 





lamillar, wa ilso t 


ecuted by lion hunter 
and therefore had to 


keep hi lodging ome 
thing ol awmystery 

So little is known of 
Artemu Ward that 
some biographic part 
Liat may not be out 


ol place of lac hing 
nterest Chart | 
Browne was born a 


Concluded on Page 45 
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Facts About Russia 
\ THILE the rest of the world complained that trust- 


worthy information about Russia was not obtainable, 
because everything coming out of that country was dis- 
torted one way or the other, Socialists collected a great 
leal of authentic Russian information for the guidance of 
their recent international convention at Berne. ‘They 
went to the Bolsheviki themselves for the information, 
ind having digested it they denounced the Bolshevik rule 
Though suppressing every 
riendly to them the Bolsheviki are great publicity artists 
have their official and semiofficial 


Russian publication not 


on their own side. Th 
newspapers and various government organs covering 
particular field It was from the files of these publica 
tion that the Socialist compiled their report, taking 
nothing from non-Bolshevik sources, and giving the author 
ity for their statements in each case 

The Socialists were not interested in what the Bolsheviki 
did to the bourgeoisie and they paid no attention to that, 
their general idea being the more anybody does to the 
bourgeoisie, or property-owning cla the better They 
were not interested in reports of Bolshevik terrorism, 
massacres, and so on, for they allow that much disorder of 
that sort will usual accompany a revolution. They 
contined their attention solely to the result of Bolshevism 


ipon the very cla n whose exclusive interests it pro- 
fesses to rule—namely, upon the proletariat, or urban 
we earner Socialist ondemned Bolshevism because 


mouth, that it was destroying 
the very class it i upposed to benefit at the expense f all 
the rest ol somety 

he Bolsheviki's own report howed that the popula 
tion of Petrograd had declined about two-thirds, only 
about eight hundred thousand inhabitants being left out 
of about two million four indred thousand. Population 
of Moscow had declined about sixty per cent. In one 


group of Petrograd factories the number of workmen had 


fallen from two hundred and seventy-seven thousand to a 
hundred and twenty thousand. Moscow metal workers’ 
unions had lost a hundred and twenty-three thousand 
nem be out of a hundred and eighty three thousand 
(hemicals workers’ unions had lost three-fourths of their 
rem pe Uther uch instance are cited from Bolshevik 








( wage earne? have beer disappearing into the 
hi paid {ting out to the villages, turning 
pe er a lator. Output of a large group of 
extile tact ned three-quarters 

N ha e® numbe f workers greatly decreased 
but itput per man has faller The Petrograd Soviet 
reported that the state had advanced ninety-six million 

the famous Putiloff works—formerly one of 
R " leading ind il establishments—of which 
ixty-six n on rubles had been expended in wages, while 
tal output of the works in the same period was valued at 
fifteen million rubl From various reports it seemed 

tha he total la 


ory output equaled only about half the 
+ ] 


im drawn from the stat reasury; hence an officia 


complaint that the government has been obliged to print 
paper money at the rate of two hundred million rubles a 
day, and that the value of its rubles in the interior of the 
country has fallen ninety-five per cent. 

Last November the Central Executive Committee 
declared that the food shortage in Moscow was largely due 
to loafing and plundering. In December a government 
organ complained that the mass of new industrial officials 
appeared only twice a month—-to draw their salaries. As 
to an enormous increase in the number of such officials 
five distriets in one province now show four hundred and 
ninety-five officials where formerly in twelve districts 
there were only two hundred and seventy-five. 

This report was compiled by non-Bolshevik Socialists 
who were possibly more or less prejudic ed against Bolshe 
vism by what they had learned before. But they give the 
Bolshevik source of their information in every case, and it 
hardly lies in the mouths of Socialists to question the integ- 
rity of Kar! Kautsky and Branting, or of Simeon Strunsky, 
who sends a summary of the report to the Evening Post, 
of New York: The Bolshevik reports are all several months 
old by this time, but Bolshevism had been in operation 
long enough to give an idea of how it operated. 

No wonder Kautsky declared: “The great argument 
for Socialism is that it is more efficient than the capitalist 
ystem, but the Bolsheviki are undermining this argument.” 

Of course they still say that though it worked most 
disastrously in Russia it would work beautifully some 
other place—any place where it has never been tried. But 
there is its own report of itself in the only place where it 
ever has been tried. For Bolshevism, aside from its Red 
Terror—that is, on the economic side—is nothing else 
than orthodox Marxian Socialism put into literal practice. 


Stop Thief! 


HE Secretary of the Treasury, asking Congress for a 

Federal blue-sky law, made this statement: 
“The country is being flooded with stock flotations, 
many of which are of very doubtful worth and many of 
which are fraudulent. The millions of holders of our 
Liberty Bonds are being solicited by paid agents to 
exchange bonds for these securities. Public protests are 
coming from all parts of the country. While the condition 
I have pointed out is not a new one it represents at the 
present time an especially grave menace to the public and 
to the Government. For the common protection of both I 
make this appeal to Congress for legislation to cope with 
and suppress this evil This proposed action by 
Congress will not of itself be sufficient to suppress effec 
tually this evil Supplementary legislation by the 
several states will also be necessary.” 

The evil 
bery of those who by self-denial and patriotism came to 
the aid of the Government in war—calls for action; and 
something more than congressional and legislative action. 
Generally wherever these venders of fake oil and other 
wildeat securities are at work, the fact becomes 
locally. Every man who strikes their trail ought to take 
action to discourage them. People can be warned against 
them. Sometimes there are local laws that can be invoked. 


nothing less than wholesale systematic rob- 


| wr 
KNOW! 


Enlist the local newspapers. 

There would have been more local laws, and more 
effectual local laws, but for the opposition of some highly 
respectable members of society. Kansas started legislation 
against blue-sky swindlers long ago. Other states followed 
Sometimes dealers in legitimate securities could see noth 
ing in blue-sky laws except some small, immediate in- 
convenience and expense to themselves, so they exerted 
themselves to obstruct such legislation or to upset it in 
the courts. They would much better have taken a chance 
on the other side. 


A Universal Crap Game 


N EMINENT and ingenious Italian statesman comes 
forward with a scheme for reducing the war debt of the 
world by no less than fifty billion dollars at a single stroke. 
The cebt, he observes, is a burden on the whole world, 
which contains about one and three-quarters billion peo- 
ple. Of these he calculates that three hundred: millions 
at least are more or less forehanded people, able and willing 
to produce a modest amount of cash for an attractive 
venture. He would have each of them buy, on the install- 
ment plan, ten lottery tickets at twenty dollars each, or 
have their average purchase amount to that. The pro- 
ceeds obviously would be sixty billion dollars, from which 
he would deduct ten billions for the lottery prizes; and 
that would leave fifty billion dollars net to apply on the 
debt. The lotteries would practically extinguish the war 
debt 
The eminent Italian’s proposal has been subjected to 
a great deal of ridicule; but it is more intelligent and 
conservative than some other proposals we have seen, 
which have been treated quite seriously. 
In the first place—and this is the great difference—it 
would very possibly work. Very likely three billion 


twenty-dollar tickets in a world lottery could be sold, in 
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which case the estimated amount would actually be pro- 
duced. It would be undignified and immoral for the world 
to turn from world war to universal crap shooting. But 
there is not so much of a gamble in the Italian’s scheme, 
nor so great a risk of disaster as in schemes that propose 
to sequestrate the world’s working capital for debt paying. 
If we are going to embark upon an enormous hazard bring 
on the dice box. We can tell measurably what that will do. 


Keeping the Peace 


ALF a dozen big groups of subjugated people were 

liberated by the defeat of the Central Powers. The y 
had been victims of conquest and imperialism for genera- 
tions. Their aspiration to manage their own affairs and 
shape their own collective destinies had long appealed to 
liberal sentiment everywhere. The moment they got a 
free hand all of them turned to conquest, imperialism, 
domination of territory and of groups of people which they 
could not claim under that right of self-determination they 
had so long demanded for themselves. 

Seandalous, no doubt; yet the main reason is clear 
enough—much the same reason as that which led Bis- 
marck to take Alsace-Lorraine from France. There was a 
strip of border territory, part French, part German. The 
notion that Germany would not be safer with that strip 
in her hands than with it in France’s hands would have 
struck Bismarck as preposterous. The advantage of 
physical possession was all he saw in the case. 

The world is trying hard now to set up another concept 
the superior advantage of mutual confidence and good will. 
Finally, it is the difficulty of persuading the man of the 
Wild West that he may be much safer without a gun than 
with one. He would realize theoretically that, with nobody 
carrying a gun, that would be true, yet all his practical 
experience would make him nervous with an empty hip 
pocket. Two thousand years of European experience 
has steadily bred the idea that the security of any group 
of people depends upon physical possession and physical 
means. It has become so much an instinct that liberated 
people sign a declaration of self-determination with one 
hand and grab with the other without actually realizing 
the inconsistency. 

Those nations that can—and wish to—lead the world 
out of the old anarchy into settled peace must oppose 
their whole weight to the force of age-long, inbred tradi- 
tion. It is easy to understand and forgive Poles invading 
Prussia. It is hard to understand or forgive Americans in 
positions of influence who want to perpetuate the old 
anarchy or merely make an empty gesture against it. 


A Limit to Wages 


TMHE Russian Soviets are able to give labor in some cases 

considerably more than it produces—theoretically. 
Their wage payments often run to a hundred and fifty 
per cent or more of the total value of the factory output; 
but those payments are made in rapidly depreciating paper 
money. In a community that aspires to remain more or 
less solvent, what labor produces must obviously be the 
utmost limit of wages. It is seldom easy in any given case 
to fix that utmost limit, because the price of a particular 
commodity may be raised. For example, miners’ wages 
may be marked up ten or twenty per cent and the price of 
coal be correspondingly advanced. Also, in every privately 
owned industry there is normally a fairly elastic margin 
of profit which may often be levied upon to increase wages. 

Often, therefore, labor has an idea that wages might be 
raised indefinitely at any given time or in any given 
industry. Yet there is at any given time, in any given 
industry, a fairly hard-and-fast limit. The case of the 
railroads just now offers an illustration. Due largely, 
though by no means wholly, to increased wages operating 
expenses of the railroads have been rising steadily month 
by month until in December—the latest month for which 
a complete report has been made—they amounted to 
ninety per cent of gross receipts; though December was 
an exceptionally favorable winter month for railroad 
operations because of good weather conditions, and though 
the charge to the public for transportation had been 
increased thirty per cent or so by raising freight and 
passenger rates. Notwithstanding that increased charge 
to the public, amounting to more than a hundred million 
dollars for the month, or at the rate of nearly a billion and 
a quarter a year, expenses absorbed nine-tenths of the 
receipts, and no inconsiderable part of the remainder will 
be absorbed by taxes. 

Many interests and industries are already complaining 
loudly of the burden which increased charges for trans- 
portation devolve upon them in this period of readjust- 
ment. Another sweeping advance might handicap various 
industries in rather serious fashion. But it is difficult to 
see how the present scale of operating costs can be main- 
tained without another sweeping advance or without 
resorting to the Bolshevik device of paying a big industry 
more than it produces. If one industry is to be treated in 
that fashion, why not another? The finish of course is 
ruin for both capital and labor. 
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XXVIII 
ENSIE was surprised to have Sally aecost her 
one morning to ask, “‘ Do you know any regular 
position I could take I’m tired of licking 
postage stamps and seeing that the cleaning woman 


doesn't rob our silver chest l 


want to try to rea | do some- 


thing.” 








Thor gh the coating of i e was 
lid and of long standing the 
warm current underneath 
prompted Densie tosay with un- 
ual tenderne t would 
vouliketodo? Yot not the 








ort to pin dow 





ny vy at | ne it does 
not trangers insist 
‘ "¢ u rit 

Sally began fidgeting among 
he papers on her mother’s desk 
1 would be regular he 
promised rangely chagrined 
at asking this favor oO} 
immy, I’m weary of being 
led Rex's fiancée and know- 
ey never irry! There 
1 iot of that rt of tragedy 
these da It’s worse 
in if you married someone 

il ! rr d I tr A a a 





Densie reflected a moment 


It is too late to bother over 
what is done.’ She forced her 
self to speak sharply. ‘I'll see 
about a position. You are not 
equipped for anything. If you 
could typewrite or sew or had 
ever developed any one talent or 

‘I’ve pent my best years 


trimming hats with which to 


charm a roué,”’ the girl said j 
honestly “I can’t refuse to 
peak the truth any longer 


‘Why not tav here then? 
Yor \ It would 


neve rdo for metoveta position 


yu are useful, S 





for you and have you fail to 


>it.” Densie 





mitt 
‘ r own repu- 
t on | 
‘I'd not be a credit to vou, 
vould 1?" Sally’s black brow 
together in a straight line 


he picked up a letter and 
rlanced curiously at it. ‘“‘ You 


have come ot mummy this 





chummy sort of thing from the 
e regent of the Colonial 
dames, and your two personal 
letters from the President — you have—come-— on.’ She 
r » wearily, as Densie used to after a long day in the house- 
hold. “I suppose it too late to start again, isn’t it?” 
‘If you'd give up Rex,” her mother said, halfway hoping; 
‘“couldn’t you, Sally? Now that you realize the truth?” 
Sally dropped her head. ‘ He’s a habit now — a dreary, 
deadly Nabit, a veritable gray wolf! I'd be lost without 
him, I’m afraid. I’nr no 


y young and | cared so hard.” ° 


blaming anyone but myself 








mummy find out about him’; but she refrained. What 


lone was done, and what is 1 She had ceased believ- 


n the old orthodox religions. She had stopped praying 
held the thought instead. She had broken away from 
the faith of her fathers and the duties of her birthright. 
*many vears of struggle she had succeeded in making 
rue as concerned herself —‘‘to 
enjoy life and therefore justify her own existence.”” In the 





he old club speech come 





ense life she had convinced herself lay life’s greatest and 
deepest meaning—and she lived accordingly. The opti 


mistic anesthesia with which these modern shallow cults 


nspire their followers and which they urge them to adopt 
had become Densie’s as well: Everything is all right, there 
nothing but good in the world, and infinite plenty, there 
is no need to take heed for the morrow - do not admit the 
possibility of any catastrophe or lack of worldly goods 


And Densie lived accordingly. 





By Na 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


was going to add, “‘And you would not let your 





““l Always Loved You, Sally Plummer, and I Always Will. 
if I Hadn't Let Myself Pretend That You Cared’ 


Sall 
idd: 


knowing all you du, would yo 
gz 








Sally, if Rex were to as 


And she was terrified at ‘ 
tired lovely face 

“Oh, mummy, that would 
softly 


So. Densie straightway begar 


force the marriage to taxe place 
afternoon at a reception. He 
coincide with her and alte! 
satellites and polite bows to the 
fering from cabin fever 


been when she volunteered t 


Opera Reading Club — they found themse 


their hostess’ charming gardet 
summer seem close at hand 


sy Georgia, you are lov 


dently He was looking at Densie 
any heroine’s this day Her frock 


rose satin and she wore pear! 
hat completed the creatior 
“*You look just twenty-one 


‘Sh-h, and you know my age,” 


‘I thought we could pick 


played—like children do wher 


and you are the queer 3! 





a boy you are! I don’ 


Ibro Bartley 


I Couldn't Have Stood it 


moved away. \ udden 





1 





very enticing but it make me 


to play always as well, and " She paused, 


she had betrayed herself 


‘Don’t you know how lone- 
some I am?’ he began, putting 
his hand on her 





Please, please, my dear 
we are staid, middle-aged per 
sOns I with growr ehiudren 


and you with blessed, bleeding 
memories 

She stood up and began t 
point out the sky line 

“Then tell me what I can do 
for you. I’m never happy these 
last two years unless I’m doing 
something for Densie Plunimer 
he begged 

“Jim, if we could get Sally 
straightened out,’’ she said, sit 
ting down again. She had called 
him by his first name for more 
than a year 

‘Is it that cad of a Humber 
tone she still wants?” 

Densie nodded. “It is the 
one great love of her heart--she 

Ke Mm) self forn and tat 
tered as it may be, disgraced and 
rregular, it is there way deep !"’ 

The senator’s eyes flashed 
dangerously “Is it right to 
cling to these torn and tattered 
loves, my dear?” 

It may not be right, but it i 
not in our hands-- not for sucl 
women as Sally and me.” 

“How does she know she 
cares for him—that she could 
not come to see the contrast 
but the 


boy who loved her enough to 


1 used to hope for it, 
understand and overlook het 
foolishness with Rex has gone 
away and has made a place for 
lf Men don’t remember 
for years— particularly when a 


hims 








girl has laughed at their love and 
then sent them away That 
what my Sally did.” 

Suppose,” said the senator 
thoughtfully, “| tind out more 
about Rex; perhaps we can cor 
vince Sally that she is safer with 
her mother 

Jim, you'd try to capture the 
moon for me if I asked you. | 


never used to dream of being suc} 


a captivating old lady!’ 
If I do— capture the moor 
is Sa wha n eward 
W you let me speak? Y 
kr ] have wanted to for 
0 me 
Ip abrupt I cannot lister 
hare he corrected, catching u] 
I've 1ited two years nov 
he poke reminded her of Dear 
ile uuled manner, and for the 
raged the impossibility of 
1 eve! ymuch worthier, perhap 
mur heart vive Yet uch 18 the 
XXVIII 
ip lor a catiol t wa 
he had eve pent wi 
be oo small toa mmmodat 
t y ue om 1 The Eve 
med eve yne! he too i 
| ted with her family at he 


i her mother’s display of clothe 1 
Densie liked the thes and the 
inned for then he enjoved 
i inn indle-lighted, flows 
prominent yan in the t 
er, and the flock of cabin-fever 
t I sumira n ne iwhed 

























taking an eggshell cup of tea and half a macaroon and 
tanding in the center of e floor to tell easily yet forcibly 
{ the President’s last letter, and Jane Addams’ invitation 
Hull House, and the work she had just completed 
the nes of eugenik Ti e used almost to laugh 
he f hile hee r ! eve topped 
} m continuing 
\ i at e prope mer enato ime (,leasor NA 
inced hu I the receiving line to react 
I ‘ " ende Thank goodne yu’ve come! 
\ i ¢ have a ta I ingry ¢ ot Nag 
f he the! ida ry Thar ou so 
f ing, M | me You made my little 
eee W i i ry 
eu ‘ ‘ ith he ‘ I 
mie i! ina © pe t i 
‘ ‘ ‘ ti it r ‘ ‘ a 
‘ il 
i ‘ ale l¢ eM 
\\ r n Pre ind M 
44 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ j it ‘ 
} is A he , 
‘ tled ther ive he ‘ 
people \ t} her husband 
‘ ‘ n ne | f rr ed 
n her presence d sp ‘ 
Harriet ul ind Kennet! 
t ‘ { ‘ ‘ 
e mothe 
Whenever Der e ¢ ertained 
lid it at the be hote r ‘ ‘ 
! Vv I pa th an ar 1 rite 
ipped t ind j | ed 
ps t lo her bidding he « 
e froth ide of he f 
ilarrie | t lulger 
ented ! ‘ i heon 4 ‘ 
f he at c} e heard 1 , 
I he r Lie ‘ ing ‘ t 
bites of salad and sif if t} 
illy and Harriet stayed a 
each other as mucha { is | ( 
ealize hat in Harriet’s eye he 
ne ellytish, and Hart ed i i 
in econo! Vaste and devoted her energie 
inspiring Kenneth ti i idea 
| he t time Harriet t in interest 
he etl I her tathe he ight ciga 
nd slippers and kissed | git n | 
( K at parting | ‘ t 
i he had once i I mit 
‘ 1 Leila upon he et Dadd 
i rt of higt Le bro ! IKI 
at I'm driving : iH iste 1 idea * * 
il to enbbage ped elec ‘ tor M f, 


in \ I 4 m! N imn na \ 
nr ! 1 iow-cla ! rt tre 
me ule popular essa golf, formal hote I'm Proud 
iffa il dran ind il ‘ a (lee All Yo 
l I e Ye 
And thoug he did t add anything more she wa 
thinking it she herself wa i gt i highbrow, given 
| eiorm, mor ! es and walking trip 
igh N vay! i ire a 0 ally and 
Ke eu 
La 1ayreed Witt i i | edi her 
j ind her m i i ell ‘ ip } 
iol dutre 
W i me out e wee l he Atte ‘ 
‘ at ; 1h | ll | at ‘ i if thie 
r el ! he keer n ew wile } ma of the 
National Relief Work, and before three months elapsed she 
cle let make the hird drast ‘ ne old the 
ex inge liright tora 1 ! ind they adjourned 
hotel, wit it a pretense of a} e such as the flim 
e | henet te Ir} i ‘ owl or liseor 
i, and t iM ( 1M i Ever 
' i had ived int ne 
me } ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ike! ‘ ‘ 
‘ i i ed nhabt Der t 
Bu i i rhe ere nal basi ! Ving, she 
everyone he d not ive t vonder who cleaned 
he w Ww i the electr { \\ nw King ordet 
I m being the mainsta la eal garden existence 
Densie Plummer had " re ered he fe so that 
the niy domest lut ( | ting he wa K aWay 
er perfumes from bea 1 ermaids 
Maude Hatton died the asylum the day after they 
moved, and Sally wa mn med to take flowers and 
ict as chief mourner She delegated someone else in her 
place; funerals mac er cree} he explained to her 
mother. With slight regret Densie dismissed the matter 
from her mind. The war promised to crowd her days and 


nights to overflowing, and she had no time to become 


ilmost amused at John's 


maudlinly sentimenta she wa 
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grave face when he heard the news about the old lady. 
She did not know until long afterward that he had been 
Sally’s understudy at the funeral 


XIX 

f pees first year of the war brought Densie nothing but 
success and honors, for she showed her capability under 
the great stress and turmoil. She became indifferent to the 
social side of her club life, it was all relief work, which she 
organized and conducted on astoundingly gigantic lines. 
She wrote stirring appeals to the people, made a campaign 
by which she raised enormous funds, and was given a 

letter of warmest appreciation by the French President. 
Other interests were secondary and faint. She 
scarcely thought of her own clothes or her former 
pleasures. While France ran scarlet she could do 
nothing but aid the suffering. The senator was 
no whit behind her in his efforts. He had helped 
Densie somewhat into her positions, but she 
merited his so doing. She was looked upon a 
the leader in war-relief work 
ing the courage to predict and hope for 
America’s entrance into the strife, to declare 
herself with the Allies and to prepare people 

for sacrifice and thrift 

‘I cannot be neutral,’ she was quoted a 


as well as hav- 


aying. “‘I see but the one position for 
America— hide-and-go-seek-a-Hun! As 
soon as the national pulse permits, the 
leaders will see that this position i 
adopted.” 
Which attitude lost her many fo 
lowers and gained her many stauncl 
John and Densie came to ope 
argument concerning this issue. Johr 
took the attitude, “It is their war over 
there — let them settle it 
ing our boys to be killed for them.’ 
Whereupon Densie with unprece 
dented fury told him he was a 
coward and asked if he would not 
fight for civilization if he could be 
convinced that civilization and ideal 


friends 


Don’t go send 


were the issues at stake. 

“Yes, if I could be convinced,” he 
said, “‘but I’m not.’” And he went 
over his straw arguments, whic! 
Densie swept aside by forceful state 
ments of the truth. 

“We'll not 
then,” John ended hotly. “I've got 
a right to my opinion, even if I am 
Mrs. Densie Plummer’s husband!” 

Densie agreed. 
nomically useful thing John could 
do, so there was no purpose in trying 
to convert him He was so personal 
about this war, whereas the great 
thing was to be impersonal and 
think of oneself last 

Besides, something happened in 
the family which completely dis 
being. Rex Humberstone 


mention the war, 


She saw no eco 


of You, Mummy—and 


u've Done 


tracted Densie for the time 
and Sally were married 
Sally had come to her mother as soon as she returned 

from a busy afternoon of appointments. As soon as Densi« 
aw her she was startled there was an almost girlish look 
of happiness on Sally's face, and the cynicism had faded 
Irom the eyes 

You must take time to listen to me,” she begged a 
he were a child again 

What has happened 

»>my room while I slip on a negligée and lie down for 


you seem so happy?” Come 


I've a dinner on to-night 
You have something 
Sally almost sang the 


winks 
No you cannot go to the dinner 
more important close at hand.” 
words, she fairly danced into her mother’s room, shutting 
the door and standing witH her back against it. ‘‘ Guess 
Like you used to when we were little?” 
some extraordinary happening. | 
Densie laid her wrap 


can’t you? 
“This must be 

haven't seen you like this for years.” 

aside. ‘Do tell me instanter.”’ 

Rex wants to marry me as soon as I will.”” There was 
a quiver in Sally's voice. She was all Sally Plummer 
again, the Sally who was born cuddled and who loved to 
be alive to just see what would happen next 

‘**Rex Humberstone!”” Densie spoke his name incredu- 
lously; she did not understand his sudden romantic spurt. 
It had been so long since she had actually worried about it 
or spent sleepless nights in prayer that it was like turning 
back the calendar. She did not like the sensation. 

You see, mummy, he was away on business.”’ Sally 
awkwardly picked up her mother’s beringed hand, highly 
manicured and even whiter than Sally's, and tried to 
fondle it. But she did not come to nestle in Densie’s arms 
as she had been taught to do. No one nestled in Densie’s 
arms, not even the orphans for whom she valiantly fought 
for proper living conditions. ‘‘ And he was ill while he was 
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at a hotel and he said he suddenly felt that he had been 
wasting time and he loved me more than he ever realized 
and he wondered very humbly, he said’’--the gold eyes 
were pitiful in their proud delight—‘‘if it was too late to 
ask me to be his wife. And mummy darling, you must 
know how happy I am—right here—in the heart of me. 
I wouldn't care if Rex were a hundred years old, he would 
till be Rex Humberstone, and he wants me for his wife!” 

She closed her eyes to hide tears; but Densie saw them. 

Undecided as to her attitude Densie said quickly, ‘“‘So 
he has taken ten years to be sure he loves you—ten years 
and an attack of grippe, I presume, in a hotel with a bell 
hop as his only solace.” 

She shrugged her trim little shoulders in as 
fashion as Harriet herself could have done. 

Sally opened her eyes to stare at her. ‘‘ Mummy, how 
can you—how dare you? You've no right to speak of my 
husband in that way.” 

‘“‘T cannot help speaking the truth. I cannot approve of 
such a marriage. I thought you were disillusioned your- 
self, merely keeping up appearances. If you wanted to be 
a trained nurse for the aged I could have secured yo 
much better position in a state institution.” 

Densie regretted the words as soon as they were spoken 
It was really the conflict between her 


uperior 





But it was too late 
warm mother’s heart protesting at her child’s degrading 
herself by such an alliance and Densie’s newly acquired 
personality a showy, clever, hard personality, excellent 
armor for these warm, mother hearts, it is true. So ofter 
an acquired personality is at constant war with one’s own 
self ! 
“I shall not bother you again.”” The cynical look re- 
urned to Sally’s eyes. 

When will you be married?”’ Densie asked quickly. 

‘As soon as I can be ready,”’ was the retort. 

1 will buy your clothes ~ 
My husband can provide 
all the faded- 
oung in her shamed and injured self rose to the sur- 
lace ‘And if we have taken ten years to know our own 
minds’ he had ge nerously substituted the pro- 
noun we for I —*‘we shan’t be as liable to come a cropper 
After all, mummy,” she ended 
with a mocking little laugh, “‘it is a bit thick, at 
to be tied to a grocer’s clerk while a perfectly good United 
States senator ready to lie down and die for you.” 


After whic 


door. 


‘] wish none of your money. 


properly for me.’ Sally hesitated, then 


aire ady 


as you seem to have dor € 


your age 


h she flounced out of the room, banging the 


Densie tried to control her temper. This was moder? 
brutal, 


respect for parents; this clear-sighted, langy 


inalysis of things of one’s heart. For a long time the warn 
flowing current struggled to conquer the coating of ice, 
but the ice won. Densie’s new personality was paramount 
She lay down to rest and try 

that she must buy Sally proper clothes and give her a 
upposed they would live at a hotel, 


to sleep, but she kept thinking 


proper wedding. She 
which would be the best thing as Sally did not know how 
st have a new gown for t 
lothes. It would be satisfactory 





to keep house. Densie mu ‘ 
wedding, and John new 
in a certain measure to be able to refer to ‘“‘ My daughter, 
Mrs. Humberstone Densie had learned how to say suc} 
things within earshot of the proper persons and at the 
proper time. If Sally so loved this man that she was will 
ing to wait in wretched loneliness all her days rather than 
marry anyone else— perhaps it was better that she marry 
him and be unhappily married. It was better for Densic 
it took Sally completely off her hands. Harriet 
that was to be expected, and 
But Sally, who had 


because 
would never be married 
Densie approved of Harriet’s career 
given her heart too generously and had done nothing of 
account —it was better to have Sally off her hands. 

She wondered what John would say about it. Very likely 
he would be indifferent, since he had begun to pity himself 
with such gusto and also to locate new and complicated com- 
\ liver trouble furnished him with food for specu- 
f holidays. Besides, nothing he might 

which he knew, and which might 


plaints 
lation Saturday ha 
say would matter 
partly explain his indifference. Densie smiled as she 
thought of John, for she recalled, the report of Iris Starr's 
recent marr uccessful merchant, and John’s dis- 
comfiture when the news had reached him. Densie had 
seen that the paver was hanging over his chair arm! 

With Sally married—here Densie began to plan for 
Sally’s wedding dress and her own costume and for Sally’s 
rooms and to think of all the good things she could about 
Rex and try to soften and excuse the bad— there was really 
only her beloved boy and herself to consider in the future. 
Life was rather satisfactory, take it all in all—if one 
learned how to play the game 

Densie glanced about her room, contrasting it with the 
Peep o’ Day Room at the Little House, with the carved 
black-walnut set and the marble-topped dresser, the family 
portraits, the framed wedding certificate and sampler, the 
old round table with the double-burner lamp, the plate of 
knives and apples for John’s repast; how he would sit in a 
big chair beside the table, peeling his bedtime apple and 
saying, “‘Well, mother, I met a man to-day that we 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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= Now ] have found why the wheels go rot nd 
They're same as a Campbell boy 
He's bound to go like time, you know, 


Wound up with health and joy 





The Mainspring of Health 


Not “heavy” food, but simple nourishing food. 
This is what creates strength and active energy. 

You know what a common thing it is to feel “all out of sorts” at this time 
of year—even with a hearty diet and abundant meat. This shows that you 
cannot keep in prime condition on meat alone. You cannot build a vigorous 
body without plenty of vegetables— plenty of the iron, the phosphorus, the 
potassium and other valuable elements with which good vegetables abound. 
And you get all these in a most tempting and digestible form in 


Campbells Vegetable Soup 


We make the strong, satisfying stock from This wholesome soup is just the simple well- 
selected beef, and blend it with choice white balanced nourishment which helps to keep 
the blood in good condition, strengthens di 
gestion and adds vigor to body and mind. 

It is high food-value for the money. There is 
no waste about it, no cooking-cost for you, no 


potatoes, Canadian rutabagas,tender chantenay 
carrots—diced. We include Country Gentle- 
man corn—sweet and toothsome, baby lima 


beans, small peas, Dutch cabbage, celery, labor. Every can gives 
parsley, juicy green okra,, fine tomatoes, plenty you two cans of ‘qb. 
of barley and rice, the attractive little macaroni stantial invigorating 
alphabets and an agreeable touch of leek, soup, all ready for you! 
onion and sweet red peppers. table in three minutes. 


Have your grocer send a dozen or a case at a time. 
This is the practical way. And always serve it hol. 


21 kinds 12c a can 





LOOsS FOR Trl RED-AND-YWrllTS 
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Continued from Page 22 


Nv. And Densie on the opposite side of the table 
ild stop her sewing to answer, ‘Tell me who he was, 
oee 
i 
he shook her head. The contrast was indeed a vivid 


Che bedroom had just been done over to suit Densie’ 


itest notion——the chai ere Chinese blue with silver 
id embroidery and the dre ing table and bed of giit 
handsome tapestry drape and covering Her dress- 
ny table sparkled with silver-backed brushes and silver 
el thie isga isal actre indeed, her make up 
quite resembled a Broadway star She had artificial 
" n a handsome ise, and fresh cut flowers which the 
enator had sent ‘ Hier costumer showed elaborate, 
rie garment he pieture yn the walls were 
‘ raumed | ts and a photograph of the senator 
ne of Kennet! The rug vere small affairs, like 

elvet and of Pe ! 


i ( 
i a ‘ 
! 1 
t i 
il i 
i eT l ea 
Le ‘ ‘ 
‘ ered ina 
ms] able t ‘ ’ 
I ‘ vere piled 
eadit matter 
i ia il! lamp 
iM lt fie Ded 
it neg liges i 
i t t! 
I~ i t 
pperstoma 
j ‘ nile with 
rite ed pride i 
‘ eda ! 
he pier gla vhere 
e could see herseil 
ected 
Oh, mun iré | 
| Kenne n 
me wquired lust 
! ired the word ‘ 
{ t it iw 
Der ‘ face p 
brightened Oh, LF 
mm 1 am, rid it y" : } 4 
vered ga , 
He burst into th 4 
r | ir a e f 4 
tod irl 
i il he ! < 
rhe at t ’ 
ire ed tor the eve “Buveryone Knows I Can't Pay the Bills, That You're the Head of the Family. 
in i i wi Vre 


ng with that blight on masculine civilization, therefractory 


ir button onl " in one of her high-stepper 


ind won t peak to me and l'n ate now (an you {ix 


Ah, thank mummy.” He at on the edge of the bed 
NI Densie e and stood before him to fasten the 
( ir deitl int piace 

There, my dear u look very nice By the wa 
lid Sally tell you any new 


he gazed at him fondly Kenneth at twenty had the 
poised appearance of twenty-tive Contrary to his father 

1 mistic belief that he was to be a man milliner or a 
enor he had de veloped into a tall athleti person with 


ery golden hair, much to his horror, deeply set dark eye 


d a square firm chin 


No; she just remarked I was naught but a low order 
| mal life, or words to that effect,so | beat it I suppose 
he rowed with Re X again - 

No—with mother,” said Densie mischievously. These 
two were always a trifle closer than any other two persons 
nee they could diseu inything and be sure to remain 
friend 

What was up— wanted another hat?” 

N he’s to marry Réx soon.” Densie waited for his 

j 

Hie whistled softly. “If she’s going to marry him— it’ 
, Sally I can see it all now. Six months of Rex, 
ma ally will hate him.’ Kenneth frowned ‘Didn't 


1 tell her that? 

ample time for a middle 

iged man to make up | mind to marry a girl—but 
eems that it was all brought about by his being ill in 

i hotel and he felt he was getting old and it would be 

Ken, I wish you 

you might have influenced her 


l ugye ed that ten vear 


ther convenient to have Sally about 


ra 
were older than your sister; 
hong ago - 

“*No one can influence anyone that’s in love,””’ Kenneth 
told her patronizingly “It is Sally's problem—and a 
pretty dance she’s led us all for a long time. Do you 
‘the day you came home from 
New York and Sally had just met him and I told you he 


emember,”” he chuckled 


reminded me of the wealthy black dog? I’ve never changed 
my idea, even if he is my future brother-in-law.” 

‘We must make the best of it—-and don’t try to argue 
with her.”’ 

“Who ever argues with old maids?” Kenneth boldly 
helped himself to a little of his mother’s best cologne. 
“Poor old Sally, that’s what she is—I cannot see the fun 


of loving someone like Rex.’’ Kenneth grew strangely 
dreamy 

Densie was quick to catch the expression. ‘“‘Are you 
in love, dear? And despite this new and shielding per- 
onality of hers and this wonderful ice coating as armor 
for her own warm heart and flowing current she felt 
strangely pained— and jealous of the girl whom Kenneth 
should love 

“I’m halfway in love” 


her—‘‘but I've 


he came to put his arms round 





watched Sally for a long time, and I made 


up my mind, mummy, not to go falling in love like she did 
unless the other chap is going to care just a little too. It 

too tough on—on everybody.”” He beamed down at hi 
mother from his six-foot supremacy. “* You've changed lots, 
mummy, because of Sally— more than you know; and 
because of father and that fool of an Iris Starr. I can 
understand now 

“Who is she?” 

Densie’s past problems and present readjusted condi- 
tions seemed like tissue paper against an iron wall as 
compared to Kenneth’'s lo ny someone more dearly tnar 
herse if 

*She’s a little blond girl Geraldine Poole very, very 
beautiful—but she’s not given me much encouragement 
She is twenty too. I can’t seem to find out how I stand 
I'm not going to make her love me unless she wants to— it 
does not pay for anyone to do that in the long run. I'm 
going right ahead and get my appointment through the 
venator and learn to be the best officer in the world, because 
I've the best mummy to be proud of me—haven't I? 
And I'm proud of you, mummy — and all you've done , 

You're only twenty, darling, and that is so young.’ 

**Dad was married then,” the boy reminded 

‘But it was different ; 

“Well, is the new way of being different about such 
things better than the old?” 


’ 


“| stopped wondering about it, my boy; it was ruining 
my complexion,”’ she forced herself to say lightly; ‘and 
with a new romance in the making and Sally’s wedding at 
hand I've a lot to do and think about.” 

“I wonder if you'll ever marry again?” he asked. 

“Kenneth!” 

‘You know I mean the senator—he loves you very 
much,” he told her in a confidential, modern fashion, as if 
he were telling a classmate; ‘“‘but I don't believe—some- 
how—that you will. I don’t know why. You've every 
reason in the world—I know dad hasn't made good 
but : 

Densie was silent. When a child and a parent begin to 
criticize and openly discuss the other parent the dignity 


I've Heard What They Say" 
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of the relationship is shattered. So Densie was silent, 
standing tiptoe to kiss her tall young son 

““My day is over,”’ she said softly; “I’ve other things I 
must satisfy myself with!” 

‘But if he asks you, mummy,” the boy ended impul- 
sively, “‘be good to him, because he cares so hard. It must 
be rough to let yourself care hard and have it end in defeat.” 

“Tt is,” his mother supplemented quietly. 


XXX 

HAT night Densie found John sitting alone in the little 

salon—it was no longer disgraced by the title of living 
room—reading papers and tossing them restlessly on the 
floor. He wore a frayed dressing gown; he had others, but 
he clung without rime or reason as men do to one certain 
dressing gown or one particularly distressing necktie, 
refusing to abandon them until they are taken unawares by 
a scheming wife and 
a willing clothes ped- 
dler. Hisgrizzled hair 
had turned quite 
white and there were 





more harsh new lines 
across his forehead. 
John had become 
gruffin manner, brief, 
almost sullen and 
seldom given to ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

Oh, hello,’’ he 
said tersely as she 
came in. ‘Sam Hip- 
pler is dead—I gota 
letter to-day.” 

** Really 


sat ina chair opposite 


Densie 


him, throwing back 
her evening cloak 
and showing a silver- 
brocaded geranium 
satin gown which 
suited her well. ‘‘ I’m 
so glad—he’s been 


i 


childish a long time, 
his niece has written, 
What a wonderful 
constitution he must 
have had!”’ 

* Poor old Sam, he 
tried hard to keep me 
it the old ways.” 
John gave an un- 
pleasant laugh. ‘I 
uppose you had a 
good time,’ he 
added lamely. 

““No; a very seri- 
oustime. The gover- 
nor was there and I had a personal audience with him 
about pardoning the two boys sentenced to the chair. I 
think I shall win my point, but not without effort 

‘I suppose the senator will help.”’ John's lips folded 


into a thin line; it robbed his face of the last glimmer of 
pleasantness left to it. 

“He will do everything he can; still, he is not the 
governor. I am particularly anxious to gain my point, 
because I firmly believe that one boy is a mental defective 
and that the other was intoxicated at the time of the shoot- 
ing.”” Densie became lost in reflection. 

““T had a good time to-day too—I got a cut in salary. 
I can’t tote barrels into the cellar if a delivery man has 
suddenly left or attract the younger women’s patronage! 
They'd like to get rid of me—so they’re trying the best 
they can. Rotten, cheating firm and methods! Why, the 
stuff they sell people, Densie, is ridiculous to call by any 
dignified name such as tea and coffee, and Uncle Herbert 
would have considered their extracts poison. I don’t see 
how they can get it across.’ 

“Of course,” Densie said in a very preoccupied manner. 
Any mention of the store or of John’s affairs irritated her; 
she had once longed to be told any details, but the pendu- 
lum had swung to the other extreme. ‘‘How much did 
they cut you?” 

“To fifteen a week—and in these times! Jolly, isn’t it?” 
He threw the newspapers off his lap. ‘This is no age for 
an old man—or woman!” he said forcefully. ‘I wish I 
had Sam Hippler’s wooden overcoat.” 

“Don’t speak in such a fashion,”” Densie told him 
sharply. 

Coming from a perfectly appointed public banquet at 
which she sat next to the governor and had been toast- 
mistress, with the senator at her side to whisper the right 
thing at the right moment and to drive her home—to 
come into her own box of a place, supported by herself, 
and find as a welcome this disgruntled, unlovely husband, 
sullen and weary and jealous through no fault of hers, it 
seemed—was it quite fair? Ought she to continue such 
conditions? (Continued on Page 26) 
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“Why should I smoke Rob! Burns?” 


ees OWN good common sense will tell 
you why: 

‘Because: it’s been brought home to me 
that if ] am to win success above the average, 
I must admit my wits and nerves into a kind 
of tacit partnership. 

‘Because: I feel convinced that Robt. Burns 
is my kind of a smoke — mild—with a mild- 
ness that suggests toned-down Havana; im- 
mensely satisfying — but not overbearing.’ 

A single, silent interview with Robt. Burns 
will strengthen that conviction more than any 
words of ours. Its mild aroma joined with a 
full Havana filler is the most persuasive cigar 
“argument” of these modern days. 
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Page 24) nvert to the line of argument that she 
é yina set out to prove 

her direct he was surprised when she went to the 

enator’s office the next morning to learn 

‘ ea further details as to pardoning the boy 


that the senator took the news of the par 


I spe doning lightly, but of Sally’s intended mar- 

er i nd riage with seriousness 
‘My dear gir!,’” he hegan, “don’t let her 
oars tand marry that old rascal. He is crawling to 
A shabl | over for some reason, for he would never 
ere never marry anyone unless it was advantageous 


Once Sad as little Sally’s love has been it is a far 
new what it iner sort of ‘sad’ than if she becomes his 
wife.’ 

Densie demurred. ‘I’ve made myself 
| asked think it the proper thing,” insisted. 
won't talk it over any more, only 
you ever find out anything about him?’ 
he senator shook his head. ‘‘A downy 
nearly my age if he is a day! Oh, 
forgetting—he'’s only a boy, then, 
he? And other people I could men 
vant 7 tion are only girls!” Densie felt herself 

f flushing as she laughed 
e, the gentle What’s on your calendar?” he asked 
ce as she prepared to go. ‘“‘ Tell me what your 
here he lay with Mrs, Densie Plummer is going 
Re 


she 


} bird 
I'm 


rht to ash n't 


“" : » he 
My days are all so crowded I haven't 
to breathe.”” She was glancing in the 
rror at her trim little self in a smart 
braided serge with a befeathered black hat. 
First, I must drop in to order our wedding 


fleshpots after time 


er mil 


i don't finery Then I’ve a committee meeting at 
ten-thirty; at half after eleven I'm due at 
efused your the school board, for we've tiresome detail 


to get out of the way. There is a suffrage 


no pleasure luncheon to-day, and the afternoon is all 

if the hote eaten up by a greedy person known as 
de lune! James Gleason, who wants to take me out 
ning ) for a long drive. I 
a} that _ must be back by five; 
ion ait the golf tournament 


finishes at the Park 
Club, and I'm one of 


the tea hostesses 
Che dinner to-night 
is at the hotel; I’m 
entertaining federa 
tion officers. They 
von’t leave until 
late, and then, joy 
of joys, I've about 
fifty high-school 





essays to read, being 
a judge for the 
Humane Society's 
Prize Contest! That 
midnight 
letters that 
must get off, and a 
glance through the 
New York papers. 
Heigh-ho, it’s a gay 
life.”” 

And waving a gay 
good-by van- 
ished through the 
doorway 

The senator ran 
into the corridor 
quite after the fash- 
ion of Dean and 
Sally in the old days. 

““One moment,” 
he called; “‘I have 
an amendment to 
offer.” 

Oh, do!” 
was in a 
mood In 
the old days such a 
reckless mood would 
have meant that she 
would coax John not 
to work in the after 
noon, and packing a 
huge lunch, together 
with haznmocks and 


means 


ome 


she 


Densie 


reckless 





endless wraps, the 
Plummer family 
You ‘ would have ad- 
R journed to a near-by 
rT a fishing grounds. To 
ill he | COME CMy Ptoace.” day she lingered in 
f rumy She Said; I've the corridor to listen 
4 ib ect Something to Say" to the senator's 

e fashion amendment. 
mer When a certain mansion captures its 
estimate of | mistress that mistress will not be permitted 
a vita to peek her nose outside the door for any 
i ve ommittees; she is sentenced to the rose 
ed e into garden or to glide about the big rooms 


terest she dressed in proper pretties 


nity ) Pretending horrified disapproval Densie 

vn rather fled. But when she was picking out her 
here al own and Sally's clothes with a generous 
justice hand it occurred to her with a feeling of 

nds a stanch defeat and disillusionment that men were 
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all alike, after all was said and done! Only 

had ago by means of 
violets, poems and shy whispers, and an- 
other with appointments on committees, 
honor banquets and national fame simply 
wrapped up and parcel-posted to her. 
But —after the wooing the same drastic rule 
for women remained in both their blessed, 
domineering old hearts! And she was 
ashamed to say she forgot modern doctrines 
and felt delightfully comforted and pro- 
tected. 


one wooed years 


XXX! 

ELENTING enough to accept the trous- 

seau and to bring Rex to see her mother, 
Sally decided on an early marriage date. 
As they would go to New York for their 
honeymoon it was not necessary for Har 
riet tocome on. Rex told Densie with a too 
suave reverence and humble manner that 
he wanted to take Sally to the Bermudas, 
but the war made it unsafe--so New York 
and Washington would complete their 
modest trip. 

With the magic of black imps, so Densie 
thought,. Rex remained the same copper- 
faced, mocking-eyed person that had looked 
down scornfully at her years before. He 
one of persons who are born 
He might grow 
colored, the 


was those 
middle aged and stay so. 
more withered and copper 
mocking eyes a trifle blurred— but to the 
end he would be the blasé dandy, the man 
of the world who spoke with a drawl and 
walked with an air and succeeded in mak 
ing everyone feel that everything which 
was useful was not beautiful and anything 
which was not beautiful not t 
considered the second time 

After a discussion as to the detail 
two women with the prospect of a wedding 
can possibly refrain from a little heated 
argument as to where they shall stand and 
white or black fruit cake; it is to be ex 
pected of even a modern police woman or a 
Hottentot belle— the wedding was solem 
nized in Densie’s salon with only the family 
and a few friends, the senator among them, 
present. 

It was not a solemn wedding, as weddings 
should be, but somewhat sinister. It was 
perfect— like a stage wedding, with 
each one wearing a professional smile and 
most gorgeous raiment, and the little room 
overtrimmed with expensive flowers. Sally 
in her ivory satin with a rare Honiton lace 
veil and orchids in her happy trembling 
hands was really the most natural thing 
connected with it. 

Even the minister was entirely 
professional as he rushed through the old 
ring service, being in haste to catch a New 
York train, where he was to speak for some 
relief committee. The words sounded dis- 
connected and rather uninteresting to Den- 
sie. Densie in apple-green velvet and silver 
lace looked like Sally's sister. ‘* Younger 
sister, at that,’”’ the senator declared as he 
deliberately congratulated Densie before 
he did Sally. John in his new suit, which 
Densie had sent up without asking permis- 
sion, seemed out of place, a cat in a strange 
garret, as he told Densie afterward. 

Kenneth was the best man, silent and 
disapproving, but handsomer than anyone 
in the world, his mother thought as her 
eyes kept straying in his direction. Out of 
courtesy to Kenneth, and because Sally 
did not care who was asked and who wasn’t, 
she was so happy, Geraldine Poole, Ken- 
neth’s object of adoration, was maid of 
honor. 

Geraldine was a tiny ineffectual person 
with bright blue eyes set too closely to- 
gether for character or intelligence and a 
mass of fluffy yellow hair combed according 
to the latest dictates. She wore lemon- 
colored satin with rhinestone trimming and 
ate a prodigious amount of salad during the 
breakfast that was all Densie seemed to 
make out of her, she confided to the 
senator 

“Oh, no, there is a great deal more,” he 
promptly supplemented. ‘She flirted with 
Rex right under Sally’s nose and called 
your husband an old dear and managed to 
get away with the largest piece of cake and 
to be the center of attention. She is quite 
a young woman and I think rather mashed 
on your son. She would like to be known 
as Densie Plummer’s daughter-in-law. 
Don't worry, the young dog has to have his 
day. He'll never marry her. She's the sort 
that uses tears as weapons, and he’ll balk 
at that.” 

So Densie had tried to make her welcome 
and forget about her. Rex was the person 
who radiated the sinister atmosphere; he 
spoke his responses in quick, sharp fashion, 
as if eager to have done with it all, and he 


was o be 


no 


too 


too 
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bored 


Hum 


| the good wishes with a 
patronizing air, calling Sally “ Mrs 
berstone”’ even to her own mother. 

The wedding breakfast was also the sort 
belonging on the stage of a society drama 
After they left in Rex’s car Densie philo- 
sophically went to work on a Red Cross re 
port, the waiters being the ones to whom 
fell the task of cleaning away the débris 
and talking it over. John returned to his 
linen apron for the afternoon, Kenneth and 
Geraldine were left to bill and coo among 
the trampled flowers, and the senator senti 
mentally to forecast his own and Densie’ 
future. 

Thinking it over afterward Densie re- 
called one incident that had been natural 
That was the senator's and John Plummer’s 
greeting and treatment of each other. It 
was as if two rivals had forced to 
» their weapons outside the castle and 
sit in helpless agony during some long 
drawn-out ceremonial. The only word 
they~had exchanged, accompanying a curt 
nod, were “‘A fine yt” 

Harriet wrote that Sally was evidently a 
happy woman and she did not feel at eas 


acce pted 





been 








with Mr. Humberstone, but perhaps he 
might come to know her better. She had 
dined with them twice and gone to the 


theater once and then she left Sally to her 
husband's friends, of which there seemed a 
great many. She felt he had the first claim 
now 

Sally was older looking than she 
ought to be, but it was probably for the 
best, considering Mr. Humberstone’s age, 
and she, Harriet, had given them a ham 
mered silver tea The rest of her 
letter was devoted to the prospect of her 
visit to New York during the 
conference of federated charities, in whict 
both Harriet and Densie, from different 
angles, were to take important parts. 

Preparing for her New York triumpha 
march, as the senator teased, Densie found 


rather 


service 


mother’s 


her days filled with obligations and engage 
ments; and when a few weeks later Sall) 
and Rex returned and took an apartment 





at an equally fashionable hotel as Densie’ 
but some way distant, Densie said to the 
senator that she must be getting old; time 
no longer flew —it fairly cheated her! 

Sally came alone to see her mother. Rex 
was very busy, she explained rather wist 
fully, and would be over Sunday. “ Fathe 
will be home then,”” she added, “‘and you 
may have a few moments for us.” 

‘I shall be in New York,” Densie said 
impersonally. ‘* The convention opens Mor 
day. Come here, Sally dear, give me a 
kiss and tell me how happy you are.”’ 

The old warm current would assert itself 
at times 

Slowly Sally obeyed. 
married, mummy?” 

“Of course, we must all be glad. It 
quite your affair. Ken is the only one who 
has had a distinctly bad effect from it. H¢ 
has been making himself a slave to Ger 
aldine. I cannot abide the girl—as shallow 
as a brook; a pretty, ruffly thing who pre 
tends to adore him. The marriage com- 
pletely upset any sane ideas Ken had; you 
know—orange blossoms, harp playing be 
hind potted plants, endless wedding cake 
and kisses considered good form.” Densie 
laughed. 

Sally did not laugh. She sat down at the 
window seat and pretended to study the 
landscape. She wore one of her trousseau 
gowns black velvet with white satin ap 
pliqué and a great drooping hat. Round 
her shoulders was a shining seal scarf which 
Rex had bought her in New York, and she 
had a new platinum wrist watch sparkling 
with diamonds. The drooping hat kindly 
hid the expression of her eyes. 

“Oh, these weddings!”’ she murmured 
wearily. ‘‘1 hope Ken is sensible and goes 
to West Point and then loves someone and 
marries her right away.” 

“He will.” Densie purposely did not 
notice Sally’s weary manner. ‘Geraldine 
will never wait four years for anyone— four 
months is her limit.” 

‘*Some women wait,” began Sally. Then 
she gave a little laugh and changed the 
subject. “‘Who are the Pooles?” 

‘I don’t know. Nothing very much; 
they have a flat somewhere. I never called. 
Her mother plays bridge and her father 
sings tenor.”” She shrugged her shoulders. 

**Poor Ken is on the rocks if he doesn’t 
watch sharp. I suppose I ought not to 
keep you from work. You're a mountain 
of energy, mummy; how do you do it? 
Remember hundreds of names and thou- 
sands of faces and always be well dressed 


‘Are you glad I’m 


Continued on Page 50 
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g HE day’s mail brings several letters of 
much the ime tenor One of them 


conclude is | ows: “If you have 





any better piar han tne ocialists, please 
let us have it. There are many young men, 
ich as myself, whe ould read it with in 
terest The er dently sincere 
It is a fair challenge 

It a yh ort of challe nge too 
I can easily imagine it coming from a young 
man } hom I was much interested, hav 
ing watched him grow up from knicker- 


t high school and somewhat 
beyond. For two or three years I didn’t 


t me discover that he 


and when e next met he let 
age I had been quite a socialist my- 
a common enough youthful complaint 

swallows any generous- 
sounding statement without analysis and when the idea 
of revolting against anything, from the town marshal up, 


breaking out at the time when one 


is naturally attractive. 

Besides, | knew a number of socialists who go 
deal of satisfaction out of it. They were fortunately so 
received yearly a rather comfortable 


; 


a great 


tuated that they 
quantity of wealth without having to come into intimate 
contact with the industrial processes by which wealth is 
produced. My young man, however, was not an heir nor 
engaged in one of those somewhat detached callings, like 
writing, painting or teaching, from which radical “‘intel- 
lectuals’’ mostly come 

After a while I found that he wasn’t getting along very 
well He seemed never to have the same job six months at 
a time, nor any better job this six months than he’d had 
the six months before. He had all the patter of the creed 
wage slavery, bourgeoisie, proletariat, class war; and in 
overed that he was really taking it all seriously; 
not difficult to under- 


time I di 
actually believing it. Then it wa 


tand why he wasn’t getting on very well 

By his creed capitalists were all ruth 
tening « and the misery of labor. Of course 
if he worked for anybody at all he had to work for a 
capitalist he scheme of the concern in which he worked 

cheme, a tyrant-and-victim 
if young man can put himself 


< exploite rs, fat 


n the robbery 


i au oma er and slave 
in an attitude of cordial, hearty 
} Broadly speaking, a young man 


less he does have that cordial 


codperation with such a 
be and such a scheme 
n't going to get on much ut 
est in his work, I have never personally known a man 
who succeeded at anything unless he believed in it and 
is heartily interested in his work. If he believes the work 

essentially despicable he can hardly put his heart into 
it M oung man was all at cross purposes with the en- 
vironment in which he was trying to work. The shop 
played Yankee Doodle, but he was playing Dead March in 
it hit it off 





Saul Naturally, he cor 


The Remedy Worse Than the Disease 


Q'! OURSE if a great world-saving principle is at stake 
every proper young man should lay himself on the 
altar and touch off the sacrificial fire. Socialism says—on the 
front cover— that it is such a principle, capable of abolish- 


ing poverty and greed, of meliorating strife among men 





mankind into universal prosperous brother- 
acrifice almost anything for 


and lea ny 
hood. Anybody ought to 
those hiects 

But when you turn the page to find out how it is going 
to accomplish those things you find that the crux of its plan 
is far bitterer strife class war; in fact, splitting society 
asunder in two irreconcilable and implacable camps. It 
ays there can be no peace between capital and labor, 
because one by its nature is the inveterate foe of the other, 
prospering only at the other’s expense 

“The larger the share of profit the smaller that of wages,” 


ays an accepted American spokesman of the party. “‘The 
vorkers move forever in a vicious circle of misery and op 
re ! It sa about all the social afflictions of the 
ommon man are due to capital—even war. The party 
platform pu t this way: “‘The great war which has 


engulfed so much of civilization and destroyed millions of 
ves is one of the natural results of the capitalist system of 
duction Hideous as they are, the horrors of the far- 
tretched battlefields of Europe are dwarfed by the evils 
of the capitalist system even in normal times — 
Hence there exists a conflict of interest, a social war within 
he nation, which can know neither truce nor compromise.” 
Chat sort of typical preachment is an odd way of unify- 
ing men and getting them into a brotherly frame of mind. 
If a man is your implacable enemy, if his chief object in 
ife is to injure you, if he has you down and is choking the 
you ought to do anything and 


breath out of you—why, 





g Fighting him by any and 
every means ought to be your chief object in life. 

That is what socialism proposes as the present relation 
between capital and labor—two mortal enemies fighting 
it out toa finish. As it happens the front page of to-day’s 
newspaper contains a couple of illustrative dispatches. 
One is from Berlin. It says the provisional government of 
Germany was in session struggling with that country’s 
heavy problems Allies on the Rhine, Poles invading the 
East, disorder at home, demobilization, depreciated cur- 
“when 


everything to get rid of him. 


rency, unemployment, vast indemnities impending 
suddenly the lights went out and the session was forced to 
adjourn in darkness.” Electrical workers had chosen that 
propitious moment to strike, thereby suddenly plunging 
the city in darkness; no signals for trains at the terminals; 
everything paralyzed. The provisional government itself 
was socialist, but that was immaterial. The workers were 
pursuing the tactics of a class war. 

The other dispatch is from Winnipeg. It says radical 
ocialists attempted to hold a mass meeting. Returning 
soldiers heard about it, fell upon them, beat them black 
and blue and threw them out of doors. Also tactics of a 
class war from the other side. Of course socialists are not 
going to have the war all to themselves. There will be two 
sides. Some time before the Winnipeg incident soldiers 
and sailors raided a radical meeting in the heart of New 
York and manhandled it Regrettable, yet a perfectly 
natural reaction according to the unsophisticated natural 
law of a punch for a punch 

Candid socialists admit that this doctrine of class war, 
irrepressible strife, division and hatred which seeks to 


divide soc iely Into two hostile ¢ amps between which there 
no enduring peace, brings highly inconvenient 
results for the time being. But they say they had nothing 
to do with making the class antagonism; they merely 
pointed it out. According to their account of it there were 
two dogs and a mess of bones. The labor dog didn’t under- 
stand that there were only bones enough for one dog and 
it would famish unless it licked the capital dog and got all 
the bones. Socialism points that out to it, and sicks it on. 


can be 


Thereby, socialism says, it will eventually save the dog’s 
life; but it admits that both dogs will get considerably 
chewed up meanwhile—which it regrets. 

The logical-minded French, or some of them, have car- 
ried this socialist idea of inveterate enmity between capital 
and labor to a logical conclusion by developing a well- 
reasoned extension of Marxian doctrine which is known in 
English by the name of syndicalism. Majority socialists, 
broadly speaking, look to political action and expect to 
convert so many people to their creed that they can elect 
a government that will put their ideas into practice. So 
their movement on the political side is democratic enough. 

But socialists of all shades substantially agree that wage 
earners are slaves, oppressed, robbed of their rights. Why 
should slaves wait for a majority before striking for free- 
dom? Of course they should not. They should seize any 
means likely to accomplish their freedom. That is what 
the syndicalists say. So they renounce and denounce 
political action altogether; will have nothing to do with it, 
but rely wholly on “direct action.” 

Now direct action means, in fact, raising so much hell 
with the current system of production that it cannot be 
worked at all—strikes, interference, sabotage, finally the 
general strike unti: the country’s industry is so hampered 
and bedeviled that society will say in despair, ‘‘Take over 
the industries and run them any way you please.’ 

In this way, syndicalists say, emancipation of labor will 
not wait upon a majority. A vigorous minority can bring 
it about by simply starving and frightening society into 
acceptance of it. One of its prophets declares, “‘Syndical 
action is the negation of majorities.’ No politics for him! 
And of course no patriotism, no nationalism. 

Slaves need not be scrupulous about the means they 
take to free themselves. If a tyrant is choking you you are 
right in hitting him below the belt. So sabotage is one of 
the weapons of syndicalism. That means hampering pro- 
duction and injuring the capitalist—working at a slow 
stroke, taking a part out of a machine so it will not run, 
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spoiling the goods one is engaged upon. 
The American I. W. W. is—or was—a 
syndicalist direct-action organization. One 
of its leading spokesmen defends sabotage 
this way: 

“The instruments of production right- 
fully belong to the workers, from whom the 
capitalists have wrested them. If these 
instruments of production are ours they 
are as much ours now as they will be in a 
hundred years. Being our property we 
can do with them as we please. We can 
run them for our own good, but if we so 
choose we can smash them to pieces. It 
may be stupid, but it is not dishonest. Sabotage 
is the most formidable weapon of economic warfare which 
will eventually open to the workers the iron gates of 
capitalistic exploitation and lead them into the free land 
of the future.” 

The above, by the way, was written in a county jail. 
The writer is entitled to that extenuating circumstance. 
Also, he and other defenders of sabotage are careful to 
explain that it must never be used for permanent destruc- 
tion, but only to put a machine out of commission tempo- 
rarily and then only in a just cause when the workers 
cannot get redress any other way. But one may entertain 
some doubts as to how far these official limitations would 
impose on a man who had been brought up on syndicalist 
doctrine. There is a good deal of dynamite in that doctrine. 


Children With Tin Swords 


OW a great majority of socialists, I believe, reject 
syndicalism. But they teach class war, irreconcilable 
conflict between capital and labor, that the workman can be 
nothing but a slave so long as capitalism endures. Cer- 
tainly syndicalism is a perfectly logical consequence of that 
doctrine. J. Ramsay Macdonald, a prominent socialistic 
leader of British labor, has written an interesting little 
book on syndicalism. He points out that the movement is 
squarely based on the doctrine of class war and an irrecon 
cilable division of society into exploiter and exploited. 
“Other people,” says Mr. Macdonald, “have played 
with this expression as children play with a tin sword; but 
it has been left to the syndicalists to construct from it an 
appropriate and logical program of action. No one who 
believes in the class war as the fundamental fact of society 
to-day has any refuge against syndicalist logic. Given the 
class war, syndicalism is a necessary corollary.” 
So he discards the class-war idea, which Marx made the 





foundation of his dogma and to which orthodox socialists 
still adhere —“‘ playing with the expression as children play 
with a tin sword That tin sword can do a lot of harm. 
Logical minorities, like the French syndicalists and the 
I. W. W., will not be content with merely flourishing it 
from a soap box. But above that, preaching this class war 
and irreconcilable enmity between two great factors of 


society simply sows discord. And there is no irreconcilable 
enmity. The stock socialist picture of society as consisting 
of two great groups, employer and employee, with clear- 
cut, mutually antagonistic and irreconcilable interests is 
All employers and 
all employees have dozens of interests in common. 

They have the same interest, for example, in competent 
government administration. They share alike in the big 
social achievements of science. The two outstanding things 
that happened to the United States last year were war and 
the Spanish influenza. Not even the socialists, I believe, 
sought to make a class issue of the latter. Their attempt 
to make a class issue of the former was vigorously rejected 
by the universal common sense and common instincts of 
the nation. Not only do capital and labor have dozens of 
vital interests that run on parallel lines but they have 
mary interests that run independently of the capital-and- 


not a true picture of society anywhere. 


labor line. 

Capitalists have their own differences. Labor has its 
own differences. Socialism pictures it as a checkerboard 
marked off in plain squares, all the red pieces on one 
side, all the black on the other. In fact, it is a spider web 
with innumerable lines running every which way. 

Moreover the chief economic interest of employer and 
employee is a common interest. Socialists agree that in- 
dustry produces a certain dividend which capital and labor 
divide. They say capital hogs the lion’s share—or lions the 
hog’s share, whichever faunal expression is fittest; but on 
the admitted fact that they share the dividend, the chief 
interest of both of them is to increase the dividend, how- 
ever they are going to share it. Whether capital is to get 
three-fourths and labor one-fourth or labor is to get three- 
fourths, or even to get it all, the size of the dividend is a 
common interest for both of them. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Comfort Car 


@ 


HE Hupmobile requires and 
deserves care, like any well- 
built piece of mechanism. 


But the car is notable, everywhere, 
for its infrequent visits to the 
service station—and especially the 
repair shop. 


Its economy in the matter of tires, 
oil and gas is, of course, proverbial. 


The comfort of this steady-going, 
inexpensive performance is one of 
the things responsible for the deep- 
seated satisfaction of the average 
Hupmobile owner. 
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Centinued from Page 28 


We A I ite that the better capital and labor 
er the bigger the dividend will be A strike, and 
‘ i lisappears The paraly zed it 
i Might hundred syndicalist strikes 
France et ul! yreat reduced the product of 
hiel i ind labor share. They would 
ei it as much it vhole product had gone to 
neadil (,ermarl it present is raising 
ue t t: How far would socialism 
ite ‘ é yn of the dividend? 
| ent of Ge i! wholly in the 
bu nad dozer 1 strikes on its 
i) ‘ i entioned above, electrical 
t the hole city into darkness and 
Che product of industry has got 
‘ I ‘ alism exactly as much 
here umple opportunity for a quarrel 
(it ‘ i Ay each W KkKman 
vi a mere nursery phrase, 
i tr 1 Under modern conditions 
il od l¢ Nhat ny given workman or any 
‘ \ 1 Vv en produce as compared with the 
i ‘ ( b »? Miners produce ore, 
ws toa blast fur ct where it is converted into 
inother plant make into raw steel, which 
es t gh half a dozen 4 esses before it is finally em 
| e fort hich it enters into consumption 
| final f 1 " ul fice building, a ship, a railroad 
ir, apris pre 1 ja Knile to the making of which 
, other groups of rkmen have contributed. Who is 
it the mine ire hall be, what propor 
i i t ire 1 the man no eel iy 
ne? r the ma who keeps the books in the 
| ird, or the girl who rur the telephone switchboard? 
And if you pay them all at the ime rate who is going to 
preve the rolling-mill man from thinking he ought to get 
! ‘ the stenographe ind striking to get it? 


A Doctrine That Rejects Compromise 


TUL the d stands there will be plenty of oppor 
W tunity for disp ver the division of the product 
It notorious enough that labor unions have their own 
quarre unong themselves and sometimes go on strike ina 
fan feud As to the unifying, harmonizing effects of 

. we can onl idge by what we se« kor more 
thar i ir in Ru i one brand of socialism Ifas been 
} ' fieht gy another \ oclalist government Was 

ret } laimed in Berlin when another socialist school 
i it | y it th machine guns Che little Socialist 
lart he t d State innot live in peace There will 
! ere ( f opinior most decidedly when it come 
tot ile it f what one man should get in the 
Wil f mone “is and services a compared to another 
i i eca dge t what ha happened where 
‘ ialism has gained the upper hand its doctrine of 
' il fe and il war doesn’t promise well for 
iuspies It teaches revolution hat 
of creed Naturally, when it sets up a gov 
atistie " ts immediately revolt 
I wen recor uiple trite chia wal revolution 
i elp to cor iate and harmonize those 
ference for m and of interest that are inevitable in 
mar ciety. A doctrine that rejects compromise doesn’t 
very well in a world where men can live and work to 
ther only | ompromising. Socialist iy that as soon 
is they take control men will stop rowing over their differ 
but wherever the have taken control the difference 


been more violent than ever and factions have 


fallen to with hand grenades and sawed-off shot 


h isa rather natural result of the socialist creed 





foremen and other section hands averaged one dollar and 
fifty-six cents a day. The best-paid railroad labor got con- 
more than double the wage of the worst-paid. 
average daily pay of engineers and conductors 


iderabiy 
By 1914 
had advanced one dollar and thirty-nine cents a day, while 





the average pay of the four lower classes had advanced 
mly forty In other words the advance for 
the best-paid labor was three times that for the worst-paid. 
Everybody knows the reason. Engineers and canductors 
were strongly organized and occupied a position of great 
trategic importance in the railroad industry. They were 
able to enforce their demands—which they d@jd, with no 
particular regard to the low-paid labor in the same industry. 


ix cents a day 





+ 


Does anybody imagine they wouldn’t use the same ad- 
vantage in substantially the same way under socialism? 
For under socialism or any other conceivable scheme there 

be the same opportunity for differences of opinion as 
to how the industrial dividend is to be divided up. And if 
; every man exactly the same share 
there will be differences of opinion about that too, for an 
engineer who contributes his special skill and experience to 
the operation of railroads will think he ought to get more 
than the raw young hand who contributes merely untrained 


you divide it equally 


physical strength. If you abolish money and pay him in 
pink commodity checks on the general store he will still 
think he ought to get a greater return for his labor 
Socialists—-both those who admit the fact of being 
socialists and those who camouflage it under an academic 
title talk about the altruism of labor as though capitalists 
had a mor opol of all the selfishness in the world. Every . 
body who looks about with open eyes knows that a wage 
earner is composed of the same faulty human stuff as any 
body else. You may remember that in August, 1916, the 
railroad trainmen threatened to paralyze transportation 
by a nation-wide strike, whereupon Congress hastily passed 
the Adamson eight-hour act to meet their demands. The 
railroads took the act into the courts, however, to test its 
In March, 1917, when the country was 
holding its breath for the declaration of war that was sure 


constitutionality. 


» come in a few days, the trainmen again threatened to 
trike Under pressure from Washington and from the 
public the railroads 

Vitally important war work was interrupted many times 
by strikes as purely selfish as the old corporation rebates. 


urrendered 


Just now the north of England is experiencing industrial 
paraly from extensive strikes which are condemned by 
the duly ected otticers of the unions involved; evide ntly 
a touch of ndicalism— direct action without regard to 
the unions’ accredited representatives or the government 
or societ Socialism spends half its time pointing to the 


elfishness of capital; but capital is merely men, and labor 
is composed of exactly the same material 

If capital were eliminated altogether there would still be 
The old question ol appor- 
tioning the industrial dividend would remain, Capital and 


the same play of self-interest 


labor differ over that now, but their first interest is a com- 
namely, in the size of the dividend We 
know absolutely that profits and wages rise and fall to- 
gether. Any poor time for labor is a poor time for capital 
also. Any flush time for labor is a flush time for capital. 
In 1893 the number of business failures rose to fifteen thou- 
and, from ten thousand the year before. The pay roll in 
that and the succeeding year shrank correspondingly. In 
1908 the number of failures increased about one-third over 


mon interest 
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the preceding year, and payments to labor fell off also. In 
1916, when wages were rising rapidly, the number of busi- 
ness failures dropped by more than five thousand as com- 
pared with the year before. 

Now everybody knows all this—that flush times and 
hard times affect both capital and labor in the same way. 
The great fluctuations in labor’s share of the dividend—in 
the total pay roll—correspond exactly with expanding and 
contracting periods of industry which affect capital and 
labor alike. The chief interest of both of them lies in keep- 
ing up and increasing the industrial dividend. In the long 
run that question for both of them is more important than 
any question of the division of the dividend between them. 
Their first interest is a common interest 


Lessons From the Garment Trade 


HERE is a strike in the garment trade in New York at 

this writing. That has been on the whole a trade of not- 
ably low wages—formerly a sweated trade, with a mass of 
ill-paid, ill-housed workpeople. Before the war it drew 
its labor supply mainly from immigration— predominantly 
Russian and Italian aliens. The foreigners, coming in by 
the hundreds of thousands yearly, landed in New York. 
Often they had no money to go farther. Often they had 
friends or relatives in New York who had preceded them 
by a year or two. They settled down there. The clothing 
trades offered them an immediate livelihood of a sort. 
Little capital was required for setting up a small shop to 
make men’s or women’s garments 

Stimulated by this mass of cheap labor small shops 
multiplied. Finally in the making of men’s garments alone 
there were twenty-five hundred of them, employing sixty- 
five thousand workers. The manufacturers were in keen 
competition with one another, cutting the margin of profit 
to the minimum. If one of them reduced his labor cost by 
paying less wages or working his force longer hours his 
competitors followed suit or found themselves undersold. 
At the same time there was this mass of helpless, foreign 
labor fiercely competing for jobs. Of course wages fell to 
the point of barest subsistence. But it was not a profitable 
trade for capital either. Strikes were pretty nearly a 
chronic condition —thereby making the industry less profit- 
able than ever for both capital and labor. 

Finally, with a good deal of despised bourgeois assist- 
ance capital and labor got well enough organized to sit 
down and treat with each other. They made an agreement 
the gist of which was that wages and shop conditions should 
be left to arbitration and there should be no more strikes. 
The result was a decided improvement for both of them. 
Then war shut off immigration, caused a general labor 
shortage and set up a great demand for garments to be 
worn by soldiers. When the agreement ran out the workers 
felt themselves to be in a position sufficiently strong to 
warrant demands that the employers would not grant. 
The result is a strike, which stops both wages and profits 
and which no doubt will be settled by a compromise. 

The basic trouble with the garment trade at its worst 
was no capital-and-labor trouble. It was much less a ques- 
tion of how the dividend was to be shared than of getting 
a bigger dividend. A bigger dividend was brought about 
by a more intelligent management of the whole situation 
and a compromise. 

Several years ago an automobile manufacturer announced 
that the minimum wage in his big plant would be five dol- 
larsa day. The New York clothing manufacturers couldn't 
have paid any such wage. They didn’t have it to pay. No 
doubt the manual labor employed in the automobile plant 
was on the whole more skillful than that employed in 
New York clothing shops. But that circumstance falls 
infinitely short of accounting for the fact that ten thou- 
sand laborers in one position produced but a comparative 
pittance while ten thousand laborers in another position 
turned out a product that enabled their employer not only 
to pay them a minimum of five dollars a day but to roll up 
an enormous profit for himself. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Hudson Super-Six Prestige 
Grows with the years 


There are Seven 
Hudson Models 


Two open and 
five closed 

The 
7-passenger 
Phaeton sells 
at $2200 





The Super-Six gained instant popularity three years 
ago because of the records it established for perform- 
ance and endurance. 


Endurance could then only be shown through some 
such test as was made when a stock car chassis was 
driven 1819 miles in 24 hours, or as in its twice across 
the continent run from San Francisco to New York and 
return in 10 days and 21 hours. 


Countless other records established Super-Six reputation for endur- 
ance. 

But the records it has made with 60,000 users are now the most 
convincing proofs that can be offered for any car. 

You do not have to refer to the official records to learn what the 
Super-Six has done as a hill climber, in trans-continental touring, in racing 
events, in acceleration, or in any of the tests that prove performance. 

The answer is on the lips of every Super-Six owner. 

Its reliability is firmly established. Every year has brought new hosts 
of users for Hudson. 

Its leadership, however, does not rest alone upon its mechanical 
excellence. Hudsons are the pattern cars for other makers. Every 
Hudson has influenced subsequent designs throughout the industry. 

Note how the Super-Six speedster of two years ago is now reflected in 
the current offerings of sport models. 

The Super-Six Touring Limousine of two years ago is recognized as 
the guiding influence of new models just announced. 

And so with other Hudson types—the Sedan—the Cabriolet—the 
Phaeton—and others. 


There Is Always a New Super-Six 


Hudson has led so long as a creator of new body types that everyone, 
particularly other makers, regard its current models as an indication of 
what to look for as the trend of design for the next year. 

It is bound to be months ahead of others and it is just as certain to be 
accepted as a standard type. 

Hudson has created no freak types. Hudsons that were built years 
ago do not look out-of-date now. That, and its mechanical endurance, 
accounts for the always high prices they bring as used cars. 

Sales now exceed production. Open cars will not be built for several 
months on account of the demand for closed types. 

Your dealer may have the model you will want. But you should 
inquire now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Ball-bearings made of paper 


Not all ball-bearings are made of steel. Some of the 
very best that can be used are made of paper. 

Good printers supply them. They are the simple, 
concise, well-thought-out printed forms which elimi- 
nate friction in office and workshop routine, and keep 
things moving smoothly, evenly, speedily. 

And as the maker of steel bearings depends on one 
high-grade steel for his use, so wise business men find it 
pays to standardize their printing on one established, 
watermarked paper of proved and dependable quality. 

Hammermill Bond is today the most widely used 
bond paper in the world, because business houses which 
have tried it have proved for themselves that it is uni- 
form in quality and moderate in price. 

Does your business need ball-bearings of paper—or 
more of them? Write to us fora Hammermill Portfolio of 
office forms. ‘The forms in the one we send you, printed 
on Hammermill Bond, will apply particularly to your 
business. ‘They will show you our three finishes—bond, 
ripple and linen, and our twelve colors besides white. 


Complete set of thirty portfolios sent free to printers. 


HAMMERMILEL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa 
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s PAINIL 


He 
lay tensely in the chair, popping eyes to- 
cused on the plump hand of Miss Corena 

Clemmins, trained nurse. Miss Clemmins’ fin- 

gers were wW rapped 

competently round 


iP HE patient was exquisitely miserable. 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br H. WESTON 


TAYLOR 
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The huge voice rumbled through the re 
. 

and customers looked up ha 0 t 

source. Many bowed to the great phy i! 





a pair of shiny cow- 
horn forceps, re- 
cently rescued from 
the steamy depths 
of thesterilizer. She 
stood by in efficient 
silence, waving the 
forceps gently, and 
professionally deaf 
to the gurgling pro- 
tests of the prospec- 
victim. 

Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring, dentist, glanced 
in a brief and satis- 
ied manner toward 


tive 





? if his trained assist- 

; ant; tested his hypo- 

{ dermic, and slowly 

’ ucked into its in- 

‘ i nards the local anws- 

| . thetic he was about 

/ \f to inject. Then he 

1 © turned calmly to- 
a ward the patient. 

f “Open yo’ mouth, 
Brother De Lee.” 

} ‘““‘Wh-what you 

gwine do?” 
a * Jes’ on’y a little 
\ nerve blockin’. One 


jab an’ it’s all oveh.” 
j “With me?” 

Dr. Brutus Her- 

ring nodded to the 

i nurse, who placed a 
by strong capable hand 
on the patient’s fore- 
head and forced him 
i back against the 


> _— 








i headrest. The den- 
tist inserted his 
needle and jabbed. Mr. De Lee promptly responded with 
a wiggle of agony and a long-drawn whooshy howl. Then 
he relaxed. ‘‘That don’t hu’t no mo’,” he admitted. 

} Doctor Herring stepped back. 

““Co’se not! Ain’t I done said it wa’n’t gwine hu’t on’y 
fo’ a secon’? Now we'll wait ontwell it gits ’nesthetized 
tho’ough.”’ 

Two minutes later he relieved Miss Clemmins of the 
forceps and turned again 
of perspiration stood 
Mr. De Lee. 

“*D-Doc, you shuah it ain’t gwine hu’t?” 

“Not a bit! Nota bit! 

The mouth opened | 
again and the man int 


“Doc, they is someone rappin’ at yo’ do’.” 


toward the chair. 


as 


Cold beads 
on the chocolate forehead of 


ou 


mouth.”’ 
Then it closed 


Open yo’ 





reluctantly 


e chalr 


sighed with prayerful reli 





} The knocking inded again—an insistent nervous 
tattoo. Miss Clemn crossed the room and the door 

| swung open. 
The man who stood in the doorway teetering on the 


balls of enormous feet wa 
believably black. Small 
He 


a portentous frown His 


very short, thin and ut 


hi 


gold-rimmed 


very 


as he was clothes fitted him a 


trifle soon wore larye spectac les and 


voice, startling in its volume; 
boomed across the 
“*Mawnin’! Mawnin’! Busy, Doctor Herrin’? Busy?” 
The dentist nodded. 
2 Mawnin’, Doctor Ate herson! 
““Doin’ whut? Whut?” 
“I is "bout to puffo’m a extordonta.” 
Dr. Elijah Atcherson, M. D., snorted. 
“Huh! Nothin’—on’y tooth pullin’. Nothin’ a-tall 
but that. Guess you don’t require Miss Clemmins’ service 
fo’ sech as that.” 


Doctor Herring stiffened to his full six magnificent feet 


room 


Yes; I is ve’y busy.” 


4 of light-brown manhood. 

; ““Reckon I is the bes’ judge of that, Doctor Atcherson; 

A an’ I judges I needs her.”’ 

q “Simple little thing like - 

"J “Tf’n you was a dentis’, Doctor Atcherson, you’d mebbe 
i know that a extordonta is a se’ious operation. I needs 
| Miss Clemmins an’ | is gwine have her.” 
} : ““Fumadiddles!”’ bellowed the little man. ‘“Whut you 


9% 


need her fo’? 





““S*posin’,"* Clinched Herring —“‘S'posin’ My Patient Should Get a Fractured Jaw—Whut Then?"’ 


“*S’posin’,”” clinched Herring 
should get a fractured jaw—whut then? 

“You'd call ina M. D.—tha’s whut!” 

Mr. De Lee sat up very straight in the chair, a light of 
inquiring horror in his eyes. 

““Oh, my Gawd! Doc x 

‘Lay back down, Brother De Lee. 
you 


the 


“*s’posin’ my patient 


I ain’t gwine hu’t 

but I hires a perfessional nu’se to insuah my patients 
bes’ intention whut is possible, case’n things goes 
He turned huffily toward the little man in the 
doorway. ‘I is got to ast you to scuse me, Doctor Atcher- 
I ain’t holdin’ no clinic 

“But [need Miss Clemmins—now! I is got a compoun'’- 
fracture case out near Potterville ig 


wrong.” 


” 
son. 


an 
‘I employs Miss Clemmins much as you does, Doctor 
Atcherson. W’en | completes with her se’ 
have her, an’ not befo’.’’ 
Dr. Elijah Atcherson banged the ground-glass d 
we nt He 


vices you cn 





and 
appec 


into his own handsomely furnished office. 


himself down in a swivel chair, cocked his big feet on the 
desk, lighted a panetela, and puffed great clouds of smoke 
nto the room 

From this point of vantage Doctor Atche gazed 
through the open doorway of his office into the large ‘ 
cream parlor on which the suite of offices occupied |} 
himself and Doctor Herring abutted. Behind the marbk 


topped fountain 
fizzy drinks with 


a tall, slender yellow negro concocted 
an expert hand, 
colored boys scurried from crowded table to crowded table 
the press ol 
solace from the sweltering heat of the July day in the 


and two energetic littl 


Waiting on colored humanity that sought 
lectable cool specialties obtainable or 
Ice-Cream Parlor. 

Visible evidence of the Gold Crown's prosperity, Which 
was owned jointly by Doctor Atcherson, Doctor Herring 


ly in the Gold Crowr 


and March Clisby, the tall soda dispenser, was too much 
for the ebony physician. He bounced his skinny 
figure from the chair, shoved his hands into his 


wizened 


pockets, and strolled magnificently forth to inspect the 


register. March Cli 





cash 
grin 
‘The ol’ 
spell, Doc.” 
“That so? 


greeted him with a 


Gol’ Crown been cashin’ in th’ough the hot 


That so?” 


but he condescended to return only a lew of the 
obeisance 
those thus no | 
welled witt par 
donable pride Dr 
Klijah Atche 
le ading colored 
geon of the tute 
was the ackne 
edged bellwethe 
the eity’ Afro 


American flock, 

A large 
ve llLemdana Ing fron 
the office of Dr 


Brutus 





Herring, 


plit the buzz of 
conversation in the 
Gold Crown. Dor 
tor Atcherso: 
shrugged and 
minced back toward 
his office for hat and 
Boston bag 

“Call it tooth 
pullin’ or call it 


extordonta,’’ he 
philosophized, 
bettin’ they ain’t no 


diff’ence in the way 





it hu’ts.”’ 

| The door of the 
dentist’ office 

i swung back and Mr. 

| De Lee, sadly the 
worse for wear, stag- 
KE red weakly int 
the hall ind out 
through the side 


doorway 
him came the cool 
competent Corena 
Clemmins. She pre- 
sented herself before 
Doctor Atcher 


“You want me togo with youintothe country, Doctor 
“No!” roared the great man testily. “‘] was jes’ ain 


to take you joy ridin’—tha’s all. Get yo’ hat, an’ get it 
quick!” 
Miss Clemmins got it. Five minutes later she seated 
herself beside him in the high-powered expensive roadster 
He let in his gears and they rolled away into the heat 

The city sweltered in the merciless blaze of a midsur ‘ 
Sul It 


after a cool pleasant June 


was such a July day as can only come in the 
The heat waves danced cra 
the 


intensified them, 


above the steaming road; sidewalks received the ra 


of the sun, and radiated them ba 


e heat-saturated atmosphere 


rising high in the air, were peopled at ever 
clerks seeking the zephyrs which were that da ex 
Corena Clemmir relaxed in the luxuriou ip! 
and sed her eye It i ense I alte 
ain of mainta t e of ne ( t ff 
otties | her } ed j 
ea | ea ! ! f 
i fe ! ] ex 4 t i 
he l gt t 
| 1 diat i ind M ( ‘ ( 
) yg, sh d ’ oa 
' } j . 
‘ ‘ 
his preoceupatior 
And with that tableau in the ir the passed a 
moving bound troll On the ( 
exceeding ample lamboyar lressed la 
VT aw the a Die More f mn pse t 
tented smile that played about the ps of the 
the blissful expression of the nurse he d 
at the moment the doctor w rehnea ga re 
eminently successful operation for ruptured appendix 
that the nurse as asleep e Sav the beatituc 
the ouple she red ee T ing else ne re 
ast and righteou atl ed in her eye 
The Amazonian creature is Mrs. Dr. I hn Ate} 
For seventeen miles Dr. Elijah Atcherson heade 
the country He passed through two or three atter 
iburbs resplendent with cozy bungalows nestling be 
green velvety law Children romped abe n defiance 
f the humidit Even the tately pine eemed t nave 
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34 
iv ¢ ids, ho y er the crest of Red Mountain, 
ith, gave ar faint promise of relief 
he " Irse re ed the home of their patient 
int ted i Kile abu perched precariously 
‘ et hill. The unfortunate, a little 
elve ar ive creamed with terror at 
! I i! the doctor forced his distracted 
I oon lr} e seated himself beside the 
nversed quiet with the pain-racked youngster 
eru isne ft big voice was gone 
\ } etr ple i“ ire vas set, the arm in splint 
| miling brig In his palm was a bright 
i ur i gift from Doctor Atcherson. The man 
} nurse stepped out on the tiny veranda, 
is they did so a clap of thunder reverberated 
lle 
\ ‘ haze | me over the sun. The fleecy 
1 id blackened ominously A jagged lightning 
D ed the gr pall and Corena Clemmins in 
| er to the doctor. That individual 
yyed phi D il put up his curtains, roared in- 
the yratelul parent and signaled Mi 
t A pia tt! ut 
I iv ttle more than two miles down the 
é ‘ ( m broke with a fanfare of neavy 
ul ng ! ing Then the 
1 and the rain came down 
et ch transformed the 
i ud " limy mud and bat 
gh the veen the halves of “a 
ndsl | ! kidded dangerous! 
' ! e of the i to the other 
brie } ‘ t} a nope 
P f a black-snake whip, 
et ‘ ‘ n, drenching the 
‘ the 
Deo A he t lled his car in 
iwed lence Then, without a 
he nv in tr the road and 
‘ jown in the lee of a little cabin 
The lighted knocked. There was no 
, He tried the o it yielded 
} tou ind he entered. The cabin 
dese i. Hle beckoned to the nurse 
ind sive ! ! 
Chey ain’t no use tryin’ to git home 
{ ‘ mented loudly 
he Kk her head 
We'd gged, shuah!” 
nel rpa ed: tw thre« Heavy 
lu ettled swiftly into blac I 
\t x ¢ k Doet Atcherson toc 
il w hee irted his motor 
i tried t move ne ‘ But the 
‘ 1 othe leas regarding the 
priet I ing lt ich adverse 
| It refused to budge rhe n 
ed | the rear wheels whirred angrily 
| ‘ ipastream of red clay. The doctor 
wht ned Corena Clemmin 
At ei ck the rain stopped as suddenly) 
ha a Che clouds scudded from the 
eofa int full n nand the sky became 
‘ ered witl ht twinkling irs. By nine 
he «ke t id put on his chains and 
xt ed th ‘ Hy he going toward tow! 
ma eu At half past ten they 
wefore ( 1 Crown Ice-Crean 
The G ( vl is ablaze with light Ihe 
vd will lel iextra help had beet 
| ‘ tu the voracious patrol 
Ww id ind nurse crossed the 
[hue W hand on the screer 
pa ‘ ucice iwouid have turned awa 
" ‘ Hi had seen him 
‘ a ( ird the door from the rea 
G ( dole f cheap perfume jangle wit! 
imme ! in ex t mm Of intransigent venom 
‘ ire 
I e trouble—an’ heaps of it!’’ solilo- 
veak 
Vt ! " 4 ent good sport, There was a 
hatter and a general craning of necks 
1 the see of the impending domestic drama. No 
eXA what was coming, but there was no mis- 
il i ‘ incy of the little doctor’s large wife. 
Elijah Atehe n stepped within and strove vainly to 
mn } uid the ponderous dignity with which he 
biug | r e world, with the single excep- 
I But it was no ge He was too small, 
I bedra ed, too woeberone His clothes 
ere plastered with wet sticky mud; his spectacles awry, 
huge feet mud-coated and resembling a pair of ditch- 
iments after a hard day's work. The voice of 
\I l a Atchersor it nasa through the crowded 
re 
l ‘ ive good t ! it 


Doctor Atcherson gazed beseechingly into the eyes of 
his wife. ‘‘ Now, Lustisha 
“Don’t you staht Now-Lustisha-in’ me, ‘Lijah! 
Is you have a good time 


” he wheedled 
I asts 
an’ fo’ the secon’ time: 
ride?”’ 

**T been out on a perfessional call.” 

“Huh! Pow’ful funny perfession you is got! 
you go to?” 

‘Two miles this side of Potterville.” 

‘How long was you at yo’ patient’s house?”’ 

"Bout—’bout an hour.” 

‘An’ you been five hours gittin’ back, huh?”’ 

“The sto’m, honey Fs 

“Don’t you go tellin’ me no malorna bout’n you got 
stuck in the mud, ’cause I is been married to you too long 
to stan’ fo’ any sech a story as that.” 

“The roads was slipp’y sg 
I is had enough of these heah goin’s-on, 

I is bringin’ all these folks to bear wit- 


rou ag in 


on yo’ joy 


Where 


“So was you! 
’Lijah Atcherson. 
ness I is stood my las’ insult at yo’ han’s. 

“‘What you mean—insult?” 

Lustisha struck an attitude: clenched hands resting on 
that 


portion of her anatomy possessed of greatest beam 
If’n ’tain’t a insult fo’ a married man to go traipsin’ 
roun’ with a yaller hussy ey 

Corena Clemmins, up to this moment a pas- 

ve though angry spectator, stiffened. She 
hoved between the harried man of medicine 
and his gloriously angry spouse. 

lha’s "nough of that, Mis’ Atcherson!”’ 


I rowd eddied closer about the prospective 


Che « 
ombatants 
“"Nough of which?” 

“Stradoosin’ me!” 

‘I ain’t got 
you, gal!’’ Lustisha 
her disdain. 

“*Yo'd better have words fo’ 
me Mis’ Atcherson—an’ lots of 
“em,”’ snapped Corena firmly; 
‘*cause if’n Lain’t git apology 
and git it mighty quick 


words fo’ 
sniffed 


no 


Ise 


gwine have you ‘rested fo’ crimi- 
1 


nal liable 


‘You is on’y jes’ talkin’ with Know She Ain't Nothin’ '’Ceptin’ 
yo’ mouth.”’ On'y a Perfessional Wampire"’ 
“You is the one been talkin’ 


mouth, Mis’ Atcherson; an’ less’n you ’pologizes 
quick you is gwine be mighty sorry you done same.”’ 

Lustisha gazed first at Corena; then at the cowering 
figure of her husband; then back at Corena again. There 
was no hint of lenience in Corena’s attitude and Lustisha 
experienced a vague doubt as to the wisdom of her publi: 
diatribes. She hedged. 

‘I ain’t on’y said my husban’ 

“You done call me a hussy. 
quick!” 

**Well—I’ll admit I ain’t know it.” 

“You is gwine admit I is a lady!” 

“All right; be a lady if’n you wants. You cain’t make 
id.’ Lustisha tossed her head angrily. 


with yo’ 


*Pologize—an’ "pologize 


me mi 


tWestoa Dayle s v 


“Whut I Knows I Knows. 
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With that, she turned away, signally defeated in the 
first open clash with her husband’s office assistant and 
keenly conscious that she had become a laughing stock. 
Corena, smiling triumphantly, sailed through the store 
toward the offices in the rear. Elijah Atcherson followed 
fearfully in her wake. In the sanctity of his office he faced 
her, his expression a masterpiece in concentrated lugu- 
briosity. 

“We is done played hell now, Miss Clemmins!”’ 

**Mebbe so you is, Doctor Atcherson. Me—I ain’t got 
nothin’ whichever to do with yo’ dimestic affairs.”’ 

“Yes, you is.” 

“How come?” 

“You is done made a fool outen my wife 

“The Lawd done that.” 

“T ain’t ’sputin’ with you. 
public she is gwine git revenge fo’. 

“TI ain’t skeered of her.’ 

“But I is,’”’ he postulated dolefully. “She is gwine take 
jt out on me w’en we gits home.”’ 

“‘Humph! If’n I was a henpecked man like whut you 
which I ain’t, bless Gawd!—I’d puffo’m a operation fo’ 
the removal of a weddin’ ring.” 

“Not a chancet to d’vohce her.’ 

**How come not?” 

**She won’t let me!’ 

Once in the bedroom of their pretentious home on 
Eighteenth Street, Lustisha opened fire. Elijah, stripped 
of his pomposity, sank supinely into a chair and listened 
limply. Lustisha said everything about him she could 
think of and many things regarding Corena Clemmins that 
she dared not say in public. Finally, however, she ran out 
of breath. Elijah looked up meekly. 

“That all?” he inquired. 

“No—’tain’t!” 

“Go ahead! Might’s well finish, ’count you got such a 
good staht.”” He sighed resignedly. 

“You is got to make public respitution.” 

“Fo’ whut?” 

“*Fo’ the insult you an’ that hussy made on me t’night.”’ 
“*How we insulted you?” 

“‘Nev’ mind how; fac’ is, you done it! An’—like whut 
is said—you is got to make public respitution.” 
“How? How?” 

“You is got to decharge that woman.” 

He sat up straight in his chair, the one 
surviving spark of belligerence flaming. 

“Won't!” 

“Will!” 

“T say I won’t!” 

“You got to!” 

“Cain’t!”’ he clinched. 

“Whut you mean—cain’t?” 

**Ain’t got no cause,” 

** Joy ridin’ we 

“I is tellin’ you I ain’t hahdly knowed 
she was with me.” 

*‘Lis’en heah at whut I is sayin’, ’Lijah 
Atcherson: I seen that gal ridin’ with you 
seen her with my own eyes; an’ she had 
her haid on yo’ shoulder! An’ don’t you 
go tellin’ me a man don’t know w’en a good- 
lookin’ gal has her haid on his shoulder!” 

“You is all wrong.” 

**I seen it from the street car.”’ 

You is the seein’est woman, Lustisha!” he 
exclaimed impatiently. ‘‘ You sees things which 
ain’t never was.” 

“That they woman is got you fooled, ’Lijah 
Atcherson. Ev’y man an’ woman in our sassiety 
t is laughin’ at you.” 

“*Whaffo’ they laugh at me?” 

““Fo’ how that woman is makin’ a monkey 
outen She’s a nachel-bohn wampire, an’ 
youain’ got sense ’nough to see it. She is wampin’ 
you on account you is rich; an’ pretty soon they 


But what you done out in 


is 
’ 





— 





you, 


is gwine be some blackmail.” 

“Huh! Lustisha, you is been gwine to too 
much movies.” 

‘‘Whut I sees I knows,” she retorted hotly. 
“An’ whut I knows I knows. An’ I knowsheain’t 
nothin’ ’ceptin’ on’y a perfessional wampire.” 

“Haw! | is aswell specimen fo’ a wampire to 
pick on, ain’t 1?” He laughed heavily. 

“Skinny little no-’count runts, like whut you is, is the 
easiest pickin’s whut they is fo’ wampires, ’Lijah.” 

He waved his hand shortly. 

“They ain’t no use makin’ no mo’ talk ’bout’n it, 
noways, Lustisha. Corena Clemmins is under contrac’ 
with me an’ Doctor Herrin’ ontwell nex’ April; an’ I an’ 
him ain’t gwine th’ow away no eight hund’ed dollars by 
lettin’ her go, even if he was willin’.”’ 

““An’ he ain’t?”’ Lustisha’s lips compressed into a 
straight red line. 

“No.” 
“He likes her?” 
““Shuah does!” 
(Continued on Page 37 
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“Nothing did more for victory than 


American help in those critical days” 
— LLOYD GEORGE 


MERICAN hands—the hands of the business general 
and his industrial lieutenant — these, too, are entitled to 
the honors of Victory. 


And it is not too much to say that all these hands work 
better, with more ease and efficiency, when gloved in a Hansen 
“Built Like a Hand.” 


For motoring and driving; for all heavy work or for smart, 
conservative dress wear, there is the right glove, gauntlet or 
mitten in a Hansen. 


Write for Free Book. It describes many of the 500 styles, 
lined and unlined. If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 
In any case, we are glad to send the book. Address 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 N Detroit Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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eS is 


One of two Rex Pavers owned by City of St. Paul, Minn 


More Yards Per Year 


Builders of concrete roads who have used the 
Rex Paver for a long time say that it cuts 
the cost per yard because it lays more yards 


of concrete per year. 


They point out that the number of yards per 
year is the big thing in cutting costs—and that it 
depends mostly on how steadily the paver works. 


Every time a paver lays off for re- 
pairs, from ten to twenty-six men 
have to wait—and get paid for 
waiting. 

And then the number of yards per 
year goes down—and the cost per 
yard goes up. 

Rex Pavers lay more yards per year 
because they have the right stuff in 
them. 

25% of all the cast metal in them is 
malleable iron, 60% is semi-steel, and 
15% is Sivyer Electric Steel. 


REX PAVERS 


Every part that really has to stand 
the gaff is made of something better 
than the best cast-iron. 


And every part is so get-at-able that 
necessary adjustments can be made 
easily and swiftly. 

Rex Pavers are made in three sizes, 
No. 7E, 10E, and 14E—the numbers 
indicating their capacity in cubic feet 
of mixed concrete. 

Send for booklets giving the details 
about each one and why they lay 
more yards per year. 


AND MIXERS 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 


Rex Sprockets, Rex 


Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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Send for the booklets 
describing each Rex 
Paver and also for 
the ones telling about 
the No. 48, No. 7S, 
No. 148, No. 218 
and No. 288 Rex 
Building Mixers. 
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All Rex Pavers, and 
Rex Building Mixers 
Nos. 7S, 14S, 21S 
and 288, are chain 
driven with all-steel 
chain— Rex Chabelco 
Roller Chain. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“Humph! An’ him a engage’ man!” 
“My Gawd! Lustisha, ain’t you nev’ 

gwine believe us’n don’t ragahd her noways 
*ceptin’ on’y as a nu’se?”’ 

“T ain’t nev’ gwine disrumgahd the fac’ 
that a man c’n git all the medical degrees 
which is, an’ they ain’t no guaranty wrote 
on his diploma which says he is gwine be 
blind to a pretty face an’ a good figger. Ise 
jes’ tellin’ you this: You is got to get rid 
of her or they is gwine be trouble aplen’y! 
Heah me?” 

“‘Heahin’ you is the easiest thing they 
1S 

‘All right! Now I is th’ough.” 

Elijah Atcherson nodded. ‘‘ BlessGawd!”’ 
he said under his breath. 

For several day thereafter Mrs. Lustisha 
Atcherson maintained a strange and un- 
natural silence toward her spouse regarding 
the radiant trained nurse. At first Elijah 
was darkly suspicious; but finally he became 
philosophically reconciled to the temporary 
peace. He was not given to anticipating 
the to-morrows of his domestic life. Too 
well he knew that they were certain to 
come—and come kicking. His wife was a 
veritable genius at discovering new reasons 
for and methods of household torture. But 
the seed of doubt had been planted and 
Dr. Elijah Atcherson did a little watching 
on his own hook 

Thinking it over in the light of the recent 
ultimatum, he decided unanimously that 
Corena Clemmins was entirely too pretty 
a person for the workaday world. He de- 
cided further that there might —only might, 
mind you—be some ulterior motive in her 
assiduous attention to duty. She was al- 
ways willing to hold private confabs with 
the doctor or his dentist friend. 

True, they were no exceptions—she was 
popular with all men. She seemed to 
strive for such popularity. She even spent 
a great deal of her time in the company 
of the sartorially perfect Mr. March Clisby, 
manager of the Gold Crown Ice-Cream 
Parlor and owner of a one-third interest 
therein. 

Doctor Atcherson knew considerable 
about medicine and surgery, but his ideas 
of vampiring were hazy. He fancied that 
all vampires worked this way; having 
many men on a string—men of money and 
influence; men whose standing in the com- 
munity was a commercial asset. 

Of course it was ridiculous that she could 
see anything attractive in his shriveled self; 
yet it was undeniably true that she never 
shirked an opportunity to be with him. 
Ergo, she must have an ulterior motive 
or two or three of them. 

Personally Doctor Atcherson wanted 
nothing to do with her or any other woman. 
He desired nothing so much as the com- 
plete elimination of the sex—starting with 
his wife. His experience with woman had 
been in the singular number, possessive 
case; and it was productive of a large 
gloomy gob of unrelieved misery. Still, 
until his wife’s tongue again dripped vitriol, 
he was content to let well enough alone, 
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and went his way with such contentment 
as he could summon—not, however, en- 
tirely free from doubt of Corena Clemmins’ 
motives. 

But if Elijah succeeded in hypnotizing 
himself into the belief that, because his 
wife had suddenly become tight-lipped on 
the subject of vampires in general and Miss 
Corena Clemmins in particular, she had 
forgotten her humiliation in the Gold 
Crown Ice-Cream Parlor, or her hatred of 
Miss Clemmins, he was wrong. 

Lustisha Atcherson became a snooper 
And she did her snooping usually round the 
Gold Crown Ice-Cream Parlor, where from 
her vantage point in a certain seat at a 
certain table she could see much of what 
transpired in the offices at the rear. 

Lustisha, too, quickly learned that Co- 
rena was a charmer of men. It was she 
who noticed two important things—first, 
that Corena was openly striving to insnare 
the affections of Dr. Brutus Herring; and, 
second, that she was not unwilling to 
practice on smaller fry, the potential victim 
in this case being the immaculate March 
Clisby. 

Finally Lustisha’s patience was rewarded. 
Early one sultry July afternoon she swept 
indignantly out of Doctor Herring’s office 
and made her way, with all the speed her 
bulk permitted, to the home of Miss Mayola 
Kye, fiancée of Doctor Herring. 

Mayola’s demure little face and tiny 
rounded figure gave no hint of the battle 
spirit that smoldered within her. 

At heart she was a fiery little thing, in- 
tensely in love with the handsome, debonair, 
Herculean Dr. Brutus Herring—and _ in- 
sanely jealous. 

At sight of her visitor Mayola experienced 
a qualm—and then another qualm. She 
didn’t like Lustisha, because Lustisha’s vis- 
its invariably boded trouble of some sort. 
And trouble was something Mayola avoided 
whenever she saw it first. Now, however, 
there was no escape; so Mayola made the 
best of a bad situation. 

“‘Evenin’, Mis’ Atcherson!”’ 

““Evenin’, Miss Kye! How you is this 
evenin’?” 

“Tol’able; tol’able, thank you. How 
you is?” 

**Mis’able!” 
her nasal high-pitched tones. 
mis’able!”’ 

“’*Count of which?” 

“‘Men!” 

“*Meanin’ 

“All men 
ban’.”’ 

“Sho’ now, Mis’ Atcherson, they ain't 
nothin’ wrong with you’ husband’!” 

“Lot you know ‘bout’n him!” 

“‘Don’t he treat you good?” 


“He'd better! 


snapped Mrs. Atcherson in 
‘Jes’ plain 


an’ mos’ pertickler my hus- | 


“I is shuah, Mis’ Atcherson, that you is | 


misundumstood sumthin’. 

“T is been a innercent, trustin’ fool; an’ 
w’en I fin’s out whut I fin’s out t’day, Miss 
Kye, I says to myse’f, I says: ‘Us wimmin 
is got to stan’ together!’ Tha’s jes’ zac’ly 
whut I says.” 


» 
ae 


re. 
xin Taylas : 


“TI Cain'’t ’Low Nobody to Tatk 'Gainst My Fiansay, Mis’ Atcherson— Not Nobody!"’ 
Mayota’s Lips Came Together Firmiy 
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All authorities agree that most of us eat too much meat—and 


that is bad for everyone. Most of us agree that too much meat 
at present prices is very extravagant—and that is bad for every- 
one. Heinz Baked Beans—baked in real dry-heat ovens—have a 
greater food value than the same amount of meat, and will make 
you healthier. Heinz Baked Beans are so economical as com- 
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and how often they want them served, and then realize how 
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Current at Your Fingertips 


Your table lamp, vacuum 
sewing machine motor or washing 
machine would be twice as useful if 
only the current connection was in 


a convenient olace. Wouldn't 


Connect with Wiremold. 
bring current to the most 


ient point 


will 
conven- 


cleaner, Wiremold is a flat, metal tube no 
larger than your finger, designed to 
bring light to dark corners, and cur- 
rent convenient to your fingertips, 
it? without cutting your walls or floors 


and at very small expense. 


and quote prices. 


You cannot fully appreciate Wiremold until you see it. We will 


send you sample section and illustrated catalogue, on request. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Company, New Kensington, Pa. 
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HE sits at his Corona, typing his day's reports—this 
salesman who fought in France six months ago 
It was in France that he learned Corona’s value—its 
unvarying dependability under most exacting conditions, 
its compactness, its simpli ity. And he has applied 
the lesson to his work, at home and on the road; he 
wnites no more reports by hand 
You, too, can gain profit and pleasure from this six-pound 
secretary, Make it a point to see Corona at your local dealer’ s— 
or write us for free booklet 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N.Y 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in all principal cities 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


-fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 





I Battlefront lesson 
applied to business 


EVENING POST 


Mayola had no desire whatever to stand 
together with Mrs. Atcherson, but she 
nodded approvingly. 

“Ain’t it the truth?” 

“So I come right to you, Miss Kye, ’cause 
you is the one pusson ought to know ’bout’n 
it, even if it hu’ts to heah it. I feel it’s my 
bounden duty, Miss Kye “ 

“You needn’t go worryin’ yo’se’f — 

“T knows it. But Lis a cha’itable woman, 
Miss Kye, an’ I wou’n’t go seein’ no lady 
‘specially a lodge sister—git into sech a 
fate. An’, seein’ as you is a’ready engage’ 
to him Ps 

Mayola grew rigid. Her eyes dilated. 

“Engage’ to which?” 

“Brutus Herrin’, in co’se! Who else?” 

“Wh-what "bout Brutus?” 

“Him an’ that woman!” 

“I ain’t quite on’erstan’, Mis’ Atcher- 
son 


” 


‘That nu’se which him an’ Doctor Atch- 
erson is got down to they office. She is 
a’ready ruint my husban’. Ol’ wampire!”’ 

“T cain’t "low nobody to talk ’gainst my 
fiansay, Mis’ Atcherson not nobody!” 
Mayola’s lips came toge the or firmly. 

me | ain’t said nothin’ ag’ in’ him, is 1?” 

“You has ’sinuated 

“Tl ain’t ’sinuated nothin’ I ain’t know 
is fac’.” 

Mayola was impressed, in spite of her- 


““What you is drivin’ at?” 

“If’n you ain't interes’ 
rose, 

“Lis. "Deed I is! Set down—please!” 

Somewhat mollified, Mrs. Atcherson re- 
eated herself. 

‘They ain’t nothin’ I is sayin’ ’bout’n 
him I ain’t sayin’ "bout my own husban’. 
That wampire nu’se—that Corena Clem- 
mins—is wampin’ them men ‘ 

It looked like mere spiteful conjecture to 
Mayola, and she could not, in duty, sit idly 
by while this stout creature traduced her 
bel ved, 

“You know whut the poeck says in 
Latin, Mis’ Atcherson—‘ Honey swat key 
molly pant ‘oaths 

“| ain’t interes’ in whut no poeck says in 
Latin, Miss Kye. I is interes’ on’y in whut 
niggers says in English. An’ whut they 
does! An’ w’en a good-lookin’ young man 
gives a han’some woman a solid gol’ ring of 
eighteen carrots I reckon they ain’t no 
poecks gwine make me think they ain’t 
sumthin’ mo’ to it than jes’ on’y Plutonic 
frien’ship.”’ 

**Who give which a gol’ ring?” 

“Brutus Herrin’ give Corena Clemmins 
one. Nor neither that ain't all, Miss Kye. 
"Twas a ring he made his own se’f outen 
gol’ which he had in his office; an’, jes’ fo’ 
the pussonal sediment of it, he set it witha 
beautiful false tooth, ‘stead of a di’min’.”’ 

It was too much for Mayola. Some 
things she might have overlooked, but not 
this infamy. The idea that her dearly be 
loved had with his own hands created a 
ring and, by way of exquisitely delicate 
sentiment, set it with a false tooth pros- 
trated her. Her trim little figure grew tense 
and she leaned forward in her chair, hands 
tightly clenched. 

“You e’n prove that, Mis’ Atcherson? 

Lustisha shrugged indifferently. 

“* Ain’t got to prove it. You go ast him!” 

Mayola «as galvanized into action. She 
rose determinedly. 

“T is gwine do jes’ that!”’ she snapped, 
and vanished within the house. When she 
emerged, dressed for the street, Lustisha 
had disappeared. 

Mayola went immediately to the offices 
in the rear of the Gold Crown Ice-Cream 
Parlor. March Clisby beamed at her from 
behind the fountain. ‘‘ Evenin’, Miss Kye!” 

““Evenin’, Misto Clisby!" came the frigid 
answer. “‘Where Doctor Herrin’ is at?” 

“In his office.” 

* Alone?” 

“Uh- huh!” 

‘““Where Miss Clemmins is?” 

“In the office with Doctor Atcherson. 
Why?” March Clisby glanced at her pecu- 
liarly. 

Mayola’s tense nerves jangled. She 
swung on the unoffending soda king. 

“Il knows a heap of folks, Misto Clisby, 
which makes a good livin’ by mindin’ they 
own business!” 

What display of lovers’ passion there 
was in the meeting between Dr. Brutus 
| Herring and the desirable Mayola had its 
source within his breast. She was frigidly 
aloof. And she came to the point with a di- 
rectness that fairly flabbergasted him. For 
a minute he was too startled to reply. She 
stamped her foot impatiently. 


” 


Lustisha 
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“Did you or di’n’t you give her a gol’ 
ring which you made yo’ own se’f, an’ set 
with a false tooth?” 

“Why—why— Mayola ——”’ 

“Ts or ain’t?” 

“It—it wa’n’t on’y j jes’ a trifle.” 

“Then you did—huh 

* Jes’ ali’l’ trifle, Mayola. On’y jes’ —— 

She was perilously close to tears. 

“T is th’ough an’ done with you, Brutus 
Herrin’!” she railed passionately. ‘‘ You an 
that no-’count Lijah Atcherson—both. 
Ain’t you got sense ‘nough to see that 
woman ain’t nothin’ on’y a plain, common, 
o’dina’y ev’yday wampire, which is came 
heah to work you an’ ’Lijah Atcherson on 
*eount you is rich? Ain’t that plain? Sho’ 
’tis! An’ you is done fell fo’ it—that’s how 
come you come to give her that ring which 
you made yo’ own se’f. 

“T reckon I is been a fool, Brutus Her- 
rin’; but I ain’t gwine be no fool no longer’n 
whut I is a’ready been. Heéah!” She 
ripped from her finger the handsome dia- 
mond engagement ring he had presented to 
her a few months before. ‘Give Corena 
Clemmins this heah ring too. Reckon it’ll 
look pow’ful good ’longside of the one you 
made.” 

She swung toward the door; but he 
stopped her. 

“*Mayola!”’ 

“T ain’t gwine make no mo’ talk with 
you!” 

**Lemme splain. 

“Splain to her! If'n you ever wants to 
splain to me, Brutus Herrin’ , the fust thing 
you is got to staht off with is to tell me you 
is done fired her.’ 

For perhaps five minutes after the door 
slammed behind the girl of his heart 
Dr. Brutus Herring stood staring at the 
mute mocking panels. The ring Of 
course he had given Corena the ring! 

Corena was a good scout; at least he had 
always so thought. She had assisted won- 
derfully in his work. She--dawg-gone it! 
she was the first nurse with whom he had 
ever worked who was able to give gas suc- 
cessfully. And the ring had been an innocu- 
ous token of his professional esteem—just 
because she had helped him. 

Corena! Why—dad-blame it!—the 
woman was a hant. He realized suddenly 
that she was the shoal upon which Dr. Eli- 
jah Atcherson’s bark had foundered. Into 
the mind of Doctor Herring there leaped 
an old saying: ‘‘ Where smoke is at they is 
boun’ to be a blaze!’’ What if Well, 
both Mrs. Atcherson and Mayola Kye had 
unqualifiedly dubbed Corena a vampire! 

Doctor Herring sank weakly into a chair. 
He felt ill. In a second his well-ordered cos- 
mic scheme had gone flooie. Down the hall 
a door opened, closed again, and he saw the 
fair Corena cross the hall and enter the 
Gold Crown. March Clisby edged ingra- 
tiatingly round the counter and Brutus 
plainly saw the dazzling smile with which 
she greeted the elongated man of business. 
There was no misunderstanding that smile. 
It was the smile that a woman reserves for 
the man she desires to bewitch. Brutus re- 
called distinctly the number of times she 
had bestowed such a smile upon him. 

Was there no limit to the perfidy of a 
vampire? He knew she must have made 
capital of the ring he had given her; else 
how did Mayola know about it? The 
woman First, skinny, bloodless Doctor 
Atcherson; then himself—and now March 
Clisby! Decidedly the vampiring business 
was on a boom. 

He felt an impelling urge to talk it over. 
And as co-employer of the pulchritudinous 
Corena he sought Elijah Atcherson. The 
doctor looked up testily as he entered. 

“Busy doin’ nothin’, as usual!” he 
roared in greeting. ‘‘ You dentis’s is got 
a graf’.”’ 

Brutus swelled with such mite of pride as 
he was able to muster. 

“I is got a patient comin’ in half a 
hour,” he retorted. “‘Epocoectomy an’ 
orthodontia case— both.” 

“If'n you got all that on yo’ min’,” dis- 
couraged the M. D., “what you come 
botherin’ me "bout? I is a busy man. Git 
out!” 

Brutus sank forlornly into a chair. 

** Atcherson,”’ he opined gloomily, “sum- 
thin’ is got to be did.” 

“Right—fust off. An’ that sumthin’ is 
you is got to git outen my office while I is 
busy.” 

“This is impo’tant.” 

“T guess I is got sumthin’ mo’ impo’tant 
than whut you is got.’ 
“I is mentionin’ Corena Clemmins.” 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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The National Army Tested 
Korry-Krome 


(Genuine Leather) 






Proved it outwears any other shoe sole material two to one. 
Adopted Korry-Krome for exclusive official use in cantonment. 


At one of the National Army cantonments severe Korry-Krome is genuine leather, made from high- 
and conclusive tests of Korry-Krome Genuine Sole est grade hides, tanned by a secret process. It is 
Leather were made under the supervision and light green in color and embossed all over with 
direction of United States Army Officers. the name Korry-Krome. 


The tests proved that Korry-Krome Genuine Sole We guarantee a Korry-Krome Leather 
Leather gave twice the wear of any other material Sole to outwear any two other soles. 


tested; that it was non-slipping and waterproof. How to Secure Korry-Krome 

The first order from the Quartermaster was for 100 Ask your shoe man for Korry-Krome Leather 
pairs of soles; the second for 1,000 pairs and the Soles on the next shoes you buy, whatever the 
third for 70,000 pairs. Korry-Krome was thereafter make. If he doesn’t have them, tell him to have 
the favorite and most used shoe sole material in them next time you ask for them. 

the cantonment. Insist on Korry-Krome when you have your shoes 


re-soled. Most good repair shops are now re-soling 


This is only one of many cases where Korry-Krome with Korry-Krome and doing more of it every 





has proved its superiority. day, because its use means satisfied customers. 

For your shoes Korry-Krome is the most satisfac If your repair man hasn't Korry-Krome, send us 
tory sole. It is flexible and tough; will not slip on his name and $1.00, we will send you a complete 
wet or dry pavement; thoroughly protectsthe soles _—_ set of half soles and neels (two sets children’s size) 


which your repairman can attach. Adults’ full 


of your feet from bruises; is permanently and thor . 
soles and heels $1.50. Mention size of shoes 


oughly waterproof, absolutely preventing moisture 


from creeping up through the sole to give you that Korry-Krome Book Free 

damp, chilly, uncomfortable feeling—many times This interesting little book, ‘One Way to Save Money, 

resulting in a cold or rheumatism. It will give you explains how Bors / Krome cuts family shoe expense from 
. 25%) tk 0 ind how it gives better shoe service Sent 

twice the wear of any other sole. ics 4m toteint of gat tal cumuek. Ghie tr tenes 

ws Youor your children, when shod with Korry Krome, J. W. & A. P. Howard Company 
. A will need no rubber sandals on days when most Established 1867 
everyone else needs and wears them. Corry, Penna., U.S. A 


Ou hnow Korry-Krome . 
by the name on the Sole Genuine Leather The * oughest Sole 
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Protecting American Industries 
ERE is another duty confronting American skill and 
American business in the great task of rebuilding 
the world—the protection of all resources of production. me 7 
This protection applies primarily to our investments in pin a oie. iad 


plants and machinery, that two ends of outstanding im- 
portance may be assured: first, a minimum interruption bn 
of business as the result of outside destructive forces; and, 
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second, the elevation of individual efficiency to the high- 
est possible point. 


Fenestra Sash protect the plant, large or small, by furnish- 


ing a window wall of glass and imperishable steel. 


Strong 


to resist fire, storm or decay. They protect the workman 
as well, by giving him good light, proper ventilation and 
sanitary surroundings. 


Fenestra Windows are an insurance to any plant that the : 
work which goes on within its walls will continue steadily ; 











and efficiently to meet the high demands of modern con- Sati % abe 
ditions. Fenestra Windows have nation-wide distribution. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
Doctor Atcherson abruptly laid aside 
the microscope slide he had been preparing. 
His narrow-lidded little eyes glittered. 


“What 'bout her?” he bellowed. “What 
bout her?” 
“She’s a wampire!” returned Brutus 


with all the courage of his new-found convic- 
tion. 

“* Now lis’en heah at me, Brutus Herrin’: 
If’n you is come in heah to dip yo’ oah into 
my pussonal an’ dimestic affairs ——” 

This heah is my own affair, Atcherson. 
~ iyola Kye is done bust up our ’gagement 
<allyhootin’!”” 

—E lijah chuckled with unholy glee. 

“Guess you ain’t gwine laugh at me no 
mo’ ’cause of whut Lustisha done that 
night—huh?” 

“T "pologize,” returned Brutus humbly. 
“4 To you an Mis’ Atcherson—both.’ 


“Huh! Wha’s that? Whut you is sayin’ 
now? You ’pologize to Lustisha too?” 
Atcherson was roaring bellicosely and 


waving his skinny arms in violent defense. 
“T is tellin’ you now, man to man, Brutus 
Herrin’, whut I is tol’ you heahtofo’—I 
ain’t nev’ looked at that woman no other 
way than 2 

“’Tain’t how you looks at wampires, 
Atcherson; it’s all in how they looks at 
you.” And Brutus plunged into a detailed 
and heartrending recital of the cireum- 
stances leading to the ruination of his 
might-have-been matrimonial bliss. ‘The 
= of all of which is,” he wound up, 
“th , fo’ our own sakes an’ fo’ our dimestic 
peace an’ happiness, we is got to fire that 
gal.” 

“Contrac’!”’ raved Atcherson. 
got a contrac’ ontwell nex’ April.” 

“We could offer a bonus - 

** All right—offer a bonus, then. I ain’t 
said nothin’ ’gainst it, is 1? It’s wuth a 
hund’ed dollars to me to have a li’l’ peace 
in my home oncet in a while. Give her a 
bonus an’ let her go ” 

“You is gwine help?’ 
nervously round the office. 


“Not me!” 


“She is 


Brutus glanced 


“T is skeered to make talk with her 
alone. I is li’ble to git comprimised.”’ 
“Huh! Seems like you cain’t git com- 


primised no comprimiser than whut you 


is a ready. But valiantly—“if you in- 
sis’ 

Dr. Rrutus Herring timidly summoned 
Corena from the Gold Crown and in a still 


her two hundred dollars 
her copy of their 


small voice offered 
cash in exchange for 
written contract. 

Corena listened in tight-lipped silence. 
Absolutely innocent, she was bulwarked 
with the fighting sense of outraged virtue. 
She swung on Brutus. 

“How come you to make me this heah 
proposition now, Doctor Herrin’?”’ 

“‘Jes’ happen so.” 

“Shuah?’ 

“‘ Absotively!”’ 

“Miss Mayola Kye — yo’ fiansay—wa’n’t 
she in heah a few minutes ago?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

““Whut she 

“Nothin’.” 


“Not even mention my name? 





” 


said ’bout’n me? 





““No—that is, not perzac’l; 

“Humph! I reckon she is been joinin’ in 
the chorus of the song which Mis’ Atcher- 
son stahted, ain’t she?”’ 

“Now, Miss Clemmins 
“Whyn’t you ’fen’ me when she said 
things ’gainst me—huh? Ain’t neither of 


Whyn’t you 


you men got no gumption? 
*gainst 


*fén’ me when Mayola Kye talked 
me jes’ now?” 
Brutus tumbled into the trap. 
“How you know she said things ’gainst 


” 
you? 


“T know it now An’ I might’ s well tell 
you both sumthin’, so’s they ain’t gwine be 
no misundumstandin’. W’en Mis’ Atcher- 
son stahted in on me that night I been out 
in the sto’m with Doctor Atcherson I 
knowed she was gwine try git rid of me. 
An’ I knowed if I quitted I’d say good-by 
to my repitation as a lady. So I done saw 


Lawyer Evans Chew an’ showed him that 
contrac’. He says that contrac’ cain’t be 
busted; an’ that, ’cause of its perfessional 
nature, you is not on’y got to keep on 


payin’ me my salary but you is also got to 
keep me workin’.” 

The eyes of the unfortunate pair met and 
held. Corena’s attitude confirmed their 
worst fears. She had them in he 
just how and why they didn’t know; and 

» had no intention of releasing them. 

“Two hund’ed dollars bonus?” tempted 
Brutus. 
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“‘Th’ee hund’ed?”’’ dared Atcherson, the 
bellow gone from his quivering voice. 

“No! Not th’ee hund’ed, n’r neither a 
thousan’. Yo’ wimminfolks is set out to 
ruint my repitation; an’ they ain’t gwine 
do it. I wants you both to undumstan’ I is 
a lady, an’ I is a nu’se also; an’ I is got a 
contrac’ which says I work heah ontwell 
nex’ April. Tha’s all! If’n you wan’s me, 
gen’lemen, on a perfessional matter I will 
be findable in the Gol’ Crown Ice-Cream 
Pa’lor.”’ 

The door closed firmly behind her. For 
five minutes there was nothing to be heard 


in the room but silence. Finally Dr. 
Elijah Atcherson sighed. It was a deep, 
fervent, harried sigh, which rattled the 


w indowpanes. 
‘Wimmin is plumb hell!”” he remarked. 
“‘Admittin’ that,”’ rejoined Brutus argu- 
mentatively, “we is still got to consider 
how this heah wampire is to be got rid of.” 

“Ain’t you jes’ heah her say she ain't 
gwine be got rid of? Ain’t you?” 

“What she say ain’t got nothin’ to do 
with it. She’s plumb mad now an’ she is 
got sumthin’ up her sleeve which we ain’t 
want her to perduce. We is got to get rid 
of her—like a wisdom tooth which is 
decayed.” 

“You do it, then; you is a dentis’.” 

“You claims you is got mo’ brains than 
whut I is got. 

‘“°’Tain’t no lawyer brain. An’, even if 
twas, they ain’t no lawyer gwine help us 
out.” 

“If’n she’d on’y lef’ of her own ac- 
cord * Brutus cogitated. 

“Tf'n I ain’t nev’ had no su’gical cases 
’ceptin’ simple appendectomy, my reco’d 
would look awful good.” 


“Even wimmin like her falls in love—or 
sumthin’.”’ 

“*Mos’ usuamly sumthin’ ! Co’se we is 
got to git her to lef’ us. 

“How? If'n we on’y had one good 
frien’ ——”’ 

“We is; but he coul’ n’t be no help.’ 


“Name which? 

“March Clisby.” 

The men looked at each other. 
they both started to speak. 

“March is pow’ful han’some 

**An’ him an’ her is good frien’s — 

“They been knowin’ each other sencet 
befo’ she come to work fo’ us —— 

“‘An’ he’d do a heap if’n we ast him.” 

They waited until Miss Clemmins had 
completed her day’s labors and departed 
for the sacred precincts of her iemiien 
house on Seventeenth Street. Then March 
was summoned into conference. He eyed 
askance the fragrant perfecto Elijah forced 
upon him, and shied from Brutus’ eagerness 
to light it. After much verbose preamble 
they got down to brass tacks. 

March listened pop-eyed to their tale of 
woe, puffing great clouds of smoke into the 
room and shaking his head from side to | 
side, as though it _ too heavy for his long 
thin Finally the collaborated story 
was completed nt the professional men 
eagerly awaited March's decision. It came 
hesitatingly. 

“Tse bettin’ you gen’lemen is all wrong,”’ 
he declared. 

“*Mebbe one of us’d be wrong,”’ answered 
Atcherson in a voice as free from a roar 
as his nature permitted, “but never both | 
on us. Not never both! It jes’ coul'n’t | 
happen.” 

“But I been knowin’ Corena ——”’ 

“So is we; tha’s the trouble.” 

“*She must of had some reason fo’ refusin’ 
to quit.” 

“My Gawd! March Clisby, ain’t that 
what we is been tellin’ you fo’ the past 
half a hour? Co’se she is got a reason; an’ 
the reason is us. She ain’t nothin’—on’y 
jes’ a wampire!” 

“An’ you claims to be my frien’s?” 
March’s eyes narrowed, 

“We is yo’ frien’s.” 

“Yet you is wishin’ me onto a woman 
which you says is ruint you both?” 

“You ain't engage’—neither married.” 

“I—I know that——” March hesi- 
tated—and was lost. 

Brutus and Elijah opened a verbal bom- 
bardment before which better men than 
March would have fallen. They fairly | 
overflowed with persuasive logic. 


Ther 


neck 





Ace ord- | 
ing to their arguments March Clisby would 
assure himself a private golden throne in 
heaven by this act of charity; he would 
become a benefactor to the human race by 
setting up as an eliminator of vampires. 

*“*B-b-but,” stammered the dazed March, 
coming up for air, “whut is they in it fo’ 
me? 
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was a sudden let-down in 
answered At- 


“Oh!” There 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘Sumthin’!”’ 
cherson vaguely 

“Whut?” persisted March 
“‘Co’se, pervidin’ I succeeds.” 

The bare mention of success proved the 
open sesame to their wallets. 

“How much you want, March?” 

March Clisby hesitated. He knew these 
men needed his help; yet, understanding 
the soreness of their straits, he hesitated to 
voice his demands. 

“T is a young man,” he opened timidly; 
an’ I ain’t got nothin’ befo’ me—on’y a 
future.” 

“Yeh! Yeh!” 

“ An’—an’ Well, I was thinkin’ if’n 
I e’n do this heah thing fo’ you gen’lemen 
you-all ought to be willin’ to give me 
another thi'd of the Gol’ Crown Ice-Cream 
Pa’ lor, so’s I'd own the cumtrollin’ interes’.”” 

The price was steep, but not sufficiently 
steep to beget any great amount of hesita- 
tion. The Gold Crown was a good paying 
proposition as such propositions go; but 
both doctors were too well fixed in the 
goods of this world to require the little they 
received as a two-thirds share of its revenue. 

“Tell you whut we'll do,’”’ compromised 
Elijah: “'T’morrow mawnin’ we'll go down 
to Lawyer Artopee Gaillard an’ draw up a 
contrac’ which gives you cumtrol as ge: one’al 
manager, no matter whut we says, an’ also 
gives you two-thi’ds of the profits s’long’s 
you stay with the business. That gives 
you- -all whut you wants an’ pertec’s us 

‘ase "n you ev’ got sore an’ wan’ed to sell us 
pr 

March Clisby beamed beatifically. He 
extended both hands comprehensively. 
“You is both gen’lemen of the fust water! 
he proclaimed. ‘‘ An’ | is proud to sacerfice 
myse’f on the altar of my frien’ship fo’ 
sech.” 

By noon of the following day Elijah and 
Brutus were all smiles. There was no gain- 
saying the fact that March had no inten- 
tion whatever. of shirking his end of the 
bargain. He spent every available minute 
in the immediate vicinity of Miss Clem- 
mins, smirking and smiling ingratiatingly 
a fish angling for the bait. He brought to 
the reception room— when it was vacant 
foamy, frothy ice-cream sodas, samples par 
excellence of his own handiwork. 

That night he begged off and, leaving his 
assistant in charge, escorted Miss Clem- 
mins to Champion Moving Picture Theater 
Number Two—Colored Only, where they 
sat tensely through the ninth bloodcurdling 
episode of The Hounding of Hattie. 

During the days that followed March 
intensified his efforts. Nor did Corena 
Clemmins register any violent objections. 
Her attitude toward Brutus and Elijah, 
however, was cold and aloof—much to the 
delight of those gentlemen. She was icily 

professional and stonily distant. The doc- 
oom attributed it all to March’s effective 
work and gave that earnest young man due 
and liberal credit. 

Brutus made two attempts to get back 
into the good graces of Mayola Kye. Both 
times the door was slammed viciously in 
his face. As for Lustisha Atcherson, she 


cannily. 


“ 





| maintained her menacing attitude of poten- 


tial belligerence. The doctors waited im- 
patiently for concrete developments. And 
the developments were not long in materi- 
alizing. 

Twelve days after the original conversa- 
tion March Clisby drew them into con- 
ference in Brutus’ office. He reclined 
luxuriously in the dentist’s chair, lighted a 


| cigs . tte and made his report. 


Gen'leme n, he announced, “‘you-all 
shui ih did han’ me out a tough job.” 
‘Huh? You ain’t mean - 
“I mean I is tried ’suasion an’ ev’ything 
else whut they is to try, an’ ’tain’t no use!” 

“Oh, Lawdy, March, you ain’t quittin’ 
on us, is you?” 

““No-o; not perzac’ly.” 

“‘What you mean—not perzac’ly?” 

“They ain’t on’y one way to remove 
Core *na away f’um heah.” 

“Come which?” 
“‘T is got to marry her!” 

Brutus looked at Elijah and Elijah 
looked at Brutus. Their consciences were 
suddenly troublesome. It was plain that 
March had succumbed to the lure of the 
siren, and also patent that the trustful 
young man little understood the halter he 
was calmly proposing to place about his 
own neck. 

“Marry her?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“But, Mare *h, they 
otheh way. 


y sho’ly must be some 
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He shook his head in positive negation. 

“T been knowin that gal longer’n what 
you has, Doc. An’ w’en she’s sot on a thing 
she’s sot on it tho’ough an’ complete. They 
ain’t no movin’ her a-tall. An’ if’n I is any 
jedge she is sot on re mainin’ w here she is at 
ontwell she is married.’ 

Brutus sighed. He was a tender-hearted 
man and hated to guide his friend to the 
slaughter. But his own happiness meant 
much. He spread his hands wide in a ges- 
ture of grudging consent. 

““Well, go ahead an’ marry her. 

Elijah cleared his throat and bobbed his 
head. 

““Guess you is got to, 

March Clisby unctuously 
palms of his hands together. 

“That brings on mo’ talk 
hesitated modestly. 

“Which?” 

“A gal like what Corena is—she ain’t 
gwine stan’ fo’ no six-bits wed lin’ . She is 
gwine deman’ all the trimmin’s an’ a reg’lar 
sho’-"nough honeymoon.” 

** Ain't it the truth?” 

“‘An’ I cain’t ‘ford it.” 

“Oh!” Elijah was beginning to see a 
light. ‘‘We is gave you ’nough a’ready, 
March.” 

“Tf'n tha’s how 


” 


March.” 
rubbed the 


” And he 


you feel "bout’n it, 
Doctor Atcherson, I reckon I ain’t got to 
marry her, is 1?"’ Marck started to rise. 

Brutus forced the victim back into the 
chair. 

“Yes, you is!” he grated. 
this heah swell weddin’ an’ 
gwine cos’?”’ 

The prospective bridegroom set his figure 
at a minimum: 

“Th’ee hund’ed dollars. 

**Make it two hund’ed an’ fifty.” 

“*Th’ee hund’ed is the rock-bottom price; 
an’ I is losin’ money at that, gen’lemen. 


“How much 
honeymoon 


Remember I is the one got to live with her 
all my nachel life.” 
E lijah sighed ponderously. 

‘Bein’ a married man, March, I know 
sumthin’ ’bout’n whut that means. S’far’s 
I is concerned at, the th’ee hund’ed is satis- 
factory.” He tentatively produced his 


check book. 
marry you?” 

**Soht of.” 

**Soon as the ’gagement is publicly an- 
nounce’, March, you gits the th’ee hund’ed. 
We'll write the checks an’ hol’ 'em ontwell 
then.” 

“Tha’s easy!” grinned March. “TI is 
bettin’ I ¢’n cash in by to’night.” 

And he did! Immediately on the heels of 
the announcement Brutus was received 
once again into the arms of the adoring 
Mayola, now thoroughly contrite for the 
manner in which she had treated him. As 
for Lustisha, she actually beamed upon her 
husband across their dinner table; and 
just before his departure after the evening 
meal she implanted a warm moist kiss upon 
his unwilling lips. 

The wedding, which occurred three 
weeks later, marked a social epoch. Even 
Lustisha Atcherson, who could not have 
been kept away by a team of wild horses, 
admitted that the bride presented a thor- 
oughly entrancing picture. Mayola Kye, 
intoxicated by the festive atmosphere, un- 
bent so far as to kiss the bride. 

A large portion of unalloyed bliss had 
settled upon the shoulders of each of the 
guests. Supreme hilarity held sway and 
raucous humor ran rampant. Professor 
Alec Champagne’s string-and-reed orches- 
tra furnished an amplitude of raggy, itchy 
dance music. Even Elijah Atcherson al- 
lowed a corner of his mantle of dignity to 
slip as he circulated through the crowd, 
his bellicose basso rising triumphantly 
above the din. 

Finally the midnight hour approached 
and the blushing bride retired to her bou- 
doir to don traveling garb. Brutus Herring 
and Elijah Atcherson cornered the bride- 
groom in the hallway and pressed a thin 
envelope into his willing hand. 

“They’s fifty dollars, March. Tha’s ovah 
an’ above whut we is a’ready gave you. 
You is shuah done yo’ work tho’ough, an’ 
we wants you to know that we ’preciates it.” 

March was overcome with emotion. 

“You is both too good. Doin’ whut I is 
done did ain’t nothin’ a- tall fo’ such fine 
fellers like whut you-all is. 

“‘Humph!” grunted the pessimistic Eli- 
jah. ‘Jes’ wait ontwell you is been married 
a yeah!” 

Meantime, in the sanctity of her room, 
the bride had divested herself of veil and 
bridal gown. She stood proudly before the 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
dresser mirror in all the pristine glory of 
white satin ribbon and fluffy lingerie. 
There came a light tap on the door and it 
cracked open tentatively. 

“‘C’n I come in?” 

Corena looked up into the tiny contrite 
face of Mayola Kye. The sre was no resist- 
ing a pe nitent Mayola. “Shuah, Miss Kye! 
You is mos’ welcome.” 

Mayola entered and stood uncertainly 
before the other woman. 

“lis done you dirt,Corena,” 
“an’ I is sorry.” 

Corena impulsively kissed her. 

“Tha’s all right, Ma ola; tha’s jes’ all 
right? You—you’ a east about for 
some symbol of forgiveness “you c’n he’p 
lace up my travelin’ boots.” 

From her post of honor at the feet of the 
bride Mayola glanced up. 

“It took me all of a heap, Corena.” 


she blurted; 
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“Which?” 
“Yo’ weddin’—comin’ sudden, like it 
done.” 


The bride shook her head. 


vo 


“They wa’n’t nothin’ sudden "bout our 


weddin’. 

“But—but you ain’t hahdly knowed 
March Clisby real well fo’ more’n th’ee or 
fo’ weeks!” 

Corena’s lips expanded into a broad grin. 
The grin became a chuckle, and the chuckle 
a full-blown throaty laugh. 

Sho’ now, Mayola—you is plumb wrong 
there! Why, me an’ March Clisby is been 
engage’ sencet even befo’ I went to work fo’ 
the doctors! 

“Co’se twas a secret ’gagement; but we 
was on’y waitin’ ontwell our feenancial 
affairs looked brighter.’’ She paused briefly, 
then smiled again. ‘‘An’—believe me, 
Mayola—things is shuah been comin’ 
March’s way right recent!” 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Cencluded from Page 19) 


Waterford, Maine, on the 26th of April, 
1834. His father was a state senator, a 
probate judge, and at one time a wealthy 
citizen; but at his death, when his famous 
son was yet a lad, left his family little 
or no property. Charles apprenticed him- 
self to a printer, and served out his time, 
first in Springfield and then in Boston. In 
the latter city he made the acquaintance 
of Shillaber, Ben Perley Poore, Halpine, 
and others, and tried his hand as a sketch- 
ist for a volume edited by Mrs. Partington. 
His early effusions bore the signature of 
“Chub.” From the Hub he emigrated to 
the West. At Toledo, Ohio, he worked as a 
“typo” and then asa “local” on a Toledo 
newspaper. Then he went to Cleveland, 
where as city editor of the Plain Dealer he 
began the peculiar vein from which he later 
worked so successfully. 

The sobriquet “Artemus Ward” was 
not taken from the Revolutionary general. 
It was suggested by an actual personality. 
In an adjoining town to Cleveland there 
was a snake charmer who called himself 
Artemus Ward, an ignorant witling or 

half-wit, the laughingstock of the country 
round. Browne’s first communication over 
the signature of Artemus Ward purported 
to be from this person, and it succeeded so 
well that he kept it up. He widened the 
conception as he progressed. It was not 
long before his sketches began to be copied 
and he became a newspaper favorite. He 
remained in Cleveland from 1857 to 1860, 
when he was called to New York to take 
the editorship of a venture called Vanity 
Fair. This died soon after, but he did not 
die with it. A year later, in the fall of 1861, 
he made his appearance as a lecturer at 
New London, and met with decided en- 
couragement. Then he went on tour, 
returned to New York, hired a hall and 


opened there with ‘the show.”” From that 
time forward all went well. 

The first money he made was applied to 
the purchase of the old family homestead 
in Maine, which he presented to his mother. 
The payments on this being completed, he 
bought himself a little nest on the Hudson, 
meaning to settle down and perhaps to 
marry. But his dreams were not destined 
to be realized. 

Thus, at the outset of a career from 
which much was to be expected, a man 
possessed of rare and original qualities of 
head and heart sank out of the sphere in 
which at that time he was the most promi- 
nent figure. 

There was then no Mark Twain or Bret 
Harte. His rivals were such humorists as 
Orpheus C. Kerr, Nasby, Asa Hartz, The 
Fat Contributor, John Happy, Mrs. Parting- 
ton, Bill Arp, and the like, who are mostly 
forgotten. 

Artemus Ward wrote little, but he made 
good and left his mark. Along with the 
queer John Pheenix his writings survived 
the deluge which followed them. He 
poured out the wine of life in limpid stream 
and was possessed of rare individuality. 
It may be fairly said that he did much to 
give permanency and respectability to the 
style of literature of which he was at once 
a brilliant illustrator and illustration. His 
was a short life indeed, though a merry one, 
and a sad death. In a strange land, yet 
surrounded by admiring friends, about to 
reach the coveted independence he had 
looked forward to so long, he sank to rest, 
his dust mingling with that of the great 
Thomas Hood, alongside of whom he was 
laid in Kensal Green. 





Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
reminiscences by Colonel Watterson. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue 
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merit your decided preference because they give 
you the utmost in garter comfort and service. 


You can choose from styles at | 


35¢ to 75¢ 


thoroughly confident that each grade represents 
the best value obtainable at the price you pay. 


Imitations, at any price, cost you too much. 
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Motor Car Enamel 
Dries over night 































Don’t sell your car 
Sa; > . 
til you’re proud of it 


echanically, a car ought to be a 
good performer for two or three 
years at least, if properly handled. 


But if it 4oks like junk, it will fetch 
junk prices. Perhaps the only reason 
you think of selling it is because it 
needs about two dollars worth of Da- 
cote Motor Car Enamel. 


Would you enjoy much self-respect in clothes 
you had worn for two years, day and night, in 
mud, rain and dust? Then how can you take 
real pleasure inacar that badly needs a new dress? 


(30 to a professional painter if you can spare 
the car for a couple of weeks. His fine work 
is worth all it costs. * 





But a Da-cote finish, applied by 
yourself some afternoon, will please 
you immensely. You'll be proud 
of the job and proud of the car 
i It will sell for a good price if you 
are willing to part with it. 
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Da-cote consists of the 
hnest Murphy Varnish 
and best pigments 
ground to the smooth- 
ness of cream. It flows 
on so evenly that 
no brush marks show 
It dries over night. 


} Let us send you the 
name of a merchant 
who sells Da-cote, and 
book of colors, which 
will aid your selection. “the 





@be/ shows the color 


Murphy Varnish Company 
ranklin Murphy, jr., President 
NeEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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THE BEST-LAID PLAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the bonds and their numbers. The leaves 
of his own canvas-covered book which con- 
tained a like record he cut out and burned. 
So there was nothing left by which the 
bonds could be identified. That was vital, 


| for each bond bore a number on the bond 


itself and one on each of its interest cou- 
pons. If a coupon bearing a number con- 
cerning which warning had been given 
were presented for payment to the county 
treasury or the city treasury it could be 
traced back to its owner through the bank 
in which it had been de sposited. But there 
was now no way of tracing Kluge’s bonds. 

The murder created its due sensation, 
but there was not the slightest clew point- 
ing to the murderer. As to how the long- 
sealed street door came to be open and the 


| dog came to be chained the police specu- 


lated at random. Knowing the miser’s 
deeply suspicious habits they were loath to 
believe that he had voluntarily admitted 
anyone to the premises. Yet someone per- 
fectly familiar with the premises and know- 
ing where the bonds were concealed had 
gained admittance. 

Rather naturally the police constructed 


| a theory that implicated the dead man’s 


sister. But investigation at once showed 
beyond doubt that she had been in the 
Wisconsin village all the time, and the 


| shock of the murder sent her to bed so ill 


that she could not even come to the uncere- 
monious funeral, which the public authori- 
ties directed, as there was nobody else to 
give a direction. This left the police at a 
loss. They would as soon have thought of 
suspecting the mayor himself as H. Led- 
erer—who, as a matter of fact, was person- 
ally quite unknown to the mayor. 

Yet H. Lederer could not be at ease. 
That great shock which descended upon 
him when he first stood at the street door 
after the murder left an incurable wound. 
When he had thought it all out so carefully, 
why should he have bolted away without 
securing that vitally important book con- 
taining the numbers of the bonds? And he 
hadn’t done it at all as he had planned 


| using the chance poker instead of the imple- 


ment in his bag. Why should his brains 
have failed him in the most crucial moment 
of all his existence? He had risked his life 
upon an implement that gave way in his 
hands. That was the incurable wound. He 
could not make sure of himself. He thought 
it all over and over and over again, striving 


| to recall every step and motion. Had he 





blundered anywhere? Once sweat broke 
out on his forehead at the thought that he 
might have bespattered himself with the 
corn meal. Somebody in the station might 
have noticed it on his wet overcoat. He 
might have gone home in the street car 
that way. He strove to remember exactly 
how he had emptied out the meal— whether 
a dust of it had risen and flown about. But 
he could not remember that. 

Still the days went by—six of them 

Then he was visited by a brace of burly 
detectives. The police, of course, were seek- 
ing clews to the miser’s wealth. They had 
finally induced Miss Kluge—who was very 
ill and who shared Tilly Street’s very ill 
opinion of the police—to divulge that her 
brother had bought his bonds of H. Led- 
erer. The detectives wanted a description 
of the bonds. Lederer had rather expected 
that. He explained with unwonted bland- 
ness that he had no description of them. 
Kluge, he said, had never kept an account 
at the bank—had merely appeared there 
from time to time, bought a few bonds, 
paid cash for them and carried them away. 
So the banker had kept no record what- 
ever; he had supposed Kluge would do 
that. The detectives went away disap- 
pointed, leaving Lederer comforted by the 
thought that he had triumphantly passed 
the only ordeal in sight. 

A fortnight went by without a ripple on 
the surface of the waters. Then he was 
further comforted by news in his evening 
paper that Miss Kluge had departed this 
life at the Wisconsin village. 

He waited another fortnight to see 
whether that event would start an inimical 
ripple; but it did not, and by that time the 
busy city was well in the way of forgetting 
the tragedy of Tilly Street. All the while 
Kluge’s bonds lay in Lederer’s private safe. 
That troubled him. Also, the affairs of his 
bank were in as precarious a state as ever. 
So he began disposing of the bonds— very 
cautiously, selling seven of them to one 
bank, eight to another bank, five to one 


broker and five to another. He took his 
time about it. Two weeks passed before 
the last of the bonds was safely out of his 
hands and his bank, replenished by the 
proceeds of the bonds, was in a position 
to defy all assaults. Alone in his room 
he grinned feverishly, disclosing his ill- 
preserved teeth. 

The next afternoon a young woman and 
a young man presented themselves at his 
office door, the young woman in the lead. 
Lederer would have judged her to be 
twenty-five or twenty-six. She was not 
very tall, and slim and had soft brown 
eyes. Probably one would not have thought 
whether she was pretty or not. One would 
have thought she was nice. Casually 
glancing her over on the street one would 
have rather banked on her to assay true ore 
of womanly constancy and affection. Such 
was Lederer’s reaction to her. Her suit and 
hat were neat, but the experienced old- 
clothes man wouldn’t have offered more 
than five dollars for them. One-fourth the 
retail price was always his limit for gar- 
ments in the best of condition. 

The young man seemed hardly older, 
and was tall and lank, with the appearance 
of a shy, awkward, dreamy sort of person. 
He took off his hat on approaching the 
door. Three dollars would have been Led- 
erer’s limit, in the old days, for his outer 
garments. 

“Mr. Lederer?” 
quired. 

The banker merely gave an indifferent 
nod. 

Standing at the threshold, waiting to be 
asked in, the young woman explained: ‘I 
am Mrs. Pearsoll. This is my husband 
Probably you don’t know; but Katrina 
Kluge was my aunt—my mother’s half 
sister. She told us to come to you.” 

So that was who they were! H. Led- 
erer’s indifferent mental attitude instantly 
changed. He invited them in, invited Mrs. 
Pearsoll to a seat at the desk; asked the 
husband to close the door behind him and 

called his attention to a vacant chair. 

Seated at the time-stained desk, her soft 
brown eyes fixed seriously on the banker's 
face, speaking in a sweet voice—a waft of 
youth and spring in the grim office—the 
young woman explained that they had 
come down to the city to see about the in- 
heritance. They had consulted a lawyer 
who had been recommended to them 
found what steps it was necessary to take. 
But Aunt Katrina had said they must con- 
sult nobody but Mr. Lederer about the 
bonds. Aunt Katrina was very suspicious 
of lawyers and of the police. She had said 
they must go to no one except Mr. Lederer 
She had thought Mr. Lederer could help 
them recover the securities. She had given 
them a paper containing a description of the 
bonds, with injunctions to place it only in 
Mr. Lederer’s hands. 

From her hand bag she drew a cheap en- 
velope and from that extracted a folded 
sheet of paper, which she gave to the 
banker. He saw at a glance that it con- 
tained the numbers of Kluge’s bonds 
county bonds on one side, city bonds on the 
other—set down in Kluge’s handwriting. 
Evidently the landlord had given it to his 
sister before she left for Wisconsin —a fore- 
thought upon which the banker had not 
reckoned. With this sheet, tracing the 
bonds was merely a matter of time. 

In spite of himself Lederer’s fingers 
trembled as they held the paper. “It’s a 
good thing you brought it to me,”’ he said. 
“‘T’ll see to it for you.” He wet his dry lips 
with his tongue, bent toward her and low- 
ered his voice: ‘!We got to be careful. 
There was something queer about that 
over there.”” He nodded in the general 
direction of Tilly Street. ‘‘That police 
lieutenant—he had an appointment with 
Kluge. He says he went up the back stairs, 
pushed the door oper and found the man 
dead. Nobody downstairs had heard a 
sound. The dog hadn't barked. Then the 
police say they found the street door with 
the bars all taken off. They say the man 
must have come in that way. But why 
should Kluge have taken the bars off the 
door? Why should the dog be chained up 
only he was always chained up when the 
police lieutenant came? Something queer 
about it. In Chicago a man don’t dare say 
such things—don’t dare whisper. The po- 
lice can do anything. I advise you to be 
careful.” 

(Cenctuded on Page 49) 


the young woman in- 
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** Sleeve -Valve, the Motor that Always Runs” 








HE Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor 

is so ungrudging and unflagging in 
\ its performance that it has come to 
be known as the motor that always runs. 
Nothing our salesmen can say about the car 
can be as convincing as the statements of 
its owners. “The man who has driven a 
Willys-Knight car thousands of miles be- 
comes so enthusiastic over the sleeve-valve 
motor that he rarely ever is content until 
he prevails upon his friends to profit by his 
experience. This staunch allegiance of 
Willys-Knight owners has given rise to the 
expression—‘““Once a Willys-Knight owner 
always a Willys-Knight owner.”’ 


© 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Zo/edo, Ohio 


Willvs-Knight Touring — Four, $1725 —Eight, $2750; Seven Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750—Eight, $3475. Prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

Bending toward her, his dark eyes boring 
at her face, he had spoken rapidly, in a kind 
of husky half whisper, with a bad breath. It 
was aggressive, something as though he 
were clutching her. She had to exert her- 
self to keep from shrinking back. 

“TI know,’ she murmured. ‘“That’s 
what Aunt Katrina thought. She told us to 
come to you—nobody else.” A line ap- 
peared in her forehead and her face drew 
witha kind of incredulous repulsion. ‘‘ Chi- 
cago is a horrible place!”’ she flung out in 
high indignation. ‘‘Those horrible things 
over there!’’ She, too, nodded in the general 
direction of Tilly Street and affirmed with 
spirit: “‘We’re going to have every one of 
those terrible houses pulled down! Every 
one of them!” 

The idea was so novel to Lederer that it 
took him a moment to grasp it. His con- 
servative instincts rose in protest automat- 
ically. Besides, he had perceived that it 
was very necessary for him to retain the 
confidence of this nice little person from the 
Wisconsin village; and he could save her 
from a shocking folly. So he expostulated 
warmly. At present the Tilly Street prop- 
erty brought in a very good income. There 
was no possible use for it except the use to 
which it was then devoted. If she pulled 
down the houses she would have only the 
bare land on her hands, eating her up with 
taxes, for people were not making improve- 
ments on realty in that neighborhood. 
There was no inducement for them to. 

She listened to him in astonishment, 
which still showed in her wide eyes and in 
her voice when she replied: ‘“‘Why, we’re 
poor people, Mr. Lederer. My husband’s 
business hasn’t been doing as well as we ex- 
pected. We're anxious enough to get 
money, goodness knows.”” She hesitated a 
bit and the line reappeared in her forehead. 
“T don’t know how we're going to get the 
money for all this expense about the es- 
tate. . But that money!” All her 
horror of Tilly Street was in the tone. 
‘‘Why, I’ve got a little girl two years old 
myself. 
ing!”’ She paled slightly and sort of gath- 
ered herself like one about to plunge into 
icy water. ‘‘Far as I can see, I might just 
as well go over there myself.” 

And the lank young husband—who had 
been leaning forward listening in surprise to 
H. Lederer’s expostulation—put in with a 
sort of amiable incredulity, as though the 
banker had been proposing that they blow 
up the city hall: ‘‘Why, of course, Mr. 
Lederer, we couldn’t do that!” 

Lederer perceived that he was in the 
presence of a strange but fixed rural aber- 
ration; something beyond the reach of 
reason—like Moxy Groat, whom nothing in 
the world could induce to ride on a street 
car through the tunnel under the river. It 
nettled him, because it dashed the atmos- 
phere of confidence he had been striving to 
create. He shrugged his shoulders and 
mumbled “Well, if you’ve made up your 
minds to it,’’ and began speaking of the 
bonds. 

He would take steps, he said, to trace 
them—very cautiously. It would take time 
and patience— above all, profound secrecy, 
for the police had their spies everywhere. 
He hoped to be able to recover some of 
them, at least-——in time. They must leave it 
all to him. It was a good thing that they 
had the numbers of the bonds and that 
they had come to him. Before their eyes as 
he finished speaking he folded the sheet, 
replaced it in the envelope and put the 
envelope in his breast pocket—- prepared to 
defend it even to using force. But they 
made no objection whatever to his keeping 
it. Evidently they had expected that. 

When they had gone the banker took 
stock of himself, as a man picking himself 
out of a railroad wreck might. And his 
spirits rose. A narrow shave, but he had 
weathered it! He took the sheet out of his 
pocket, looked at it and exulted. It was a 
sign that luck was with him. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Pearsoll had 
silently made their way down to unfamiliar 
La Salle Street and turned north. Often 
they spent half hours or whole hours to- 
gether in silence, for she would be thinking 
of something very concrete and very near 
at hand, such as fashioning a two-year-old 
dress out of an older garment, while he 
would be thinking of something rather ab- 
stract and far off. 

Presently she looked up at him and re- 
marked abruptly, with a trace of astonish- 
ment: “What a rotten old man! He 
wanted us to keep those places! Didn’t he 
give you the creeps anyway? He did me!” 


I wouldn’t touch it if I was starv- ° 
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And half absently, with an indulgent 
smile for her fervor, the young man re- 
plied: ‘He did look sort of spidery.”’ 

She had a great deal to think about 
getting her mother down there to claim the 
inheritance, for the lawyer had said that 
would be best; and about how they could 
find the money for the cost of the court pro- 
ceedings; and whether it would be worth 
while to find it if they were only going to 
have some vacant land on their hands eat- 
ing them up with taxes. First and last, 
there was much to be thought about. 

And some of her thinking came to this 
as they sat the next forenoon in their small 
and shabby bedroom at the inexpensive 
hotel to which a townsman in Wisconsin 
had recommended them: ‘‘ Walter, I don’t 
care what anybody says, I like that lawyer! 
I know he’s a good man! I just know he is. 
And I don’t like Lederer—old reprobate! 
He wanted us to keep those horrible places. 
A good man wouldn’t have done that. I bet 
he’s an old shark and skinflint. He looks it. 
If Aunt Katrina hadn’t said so I wouldn't 
trust him the length of my nose. I don’t be- 
lieve Aunt Katrina was anybody to judge, 
anyhow. Would you trust a man who 
talked the way he did about those dives 
and looks the way he does?” 

It was an idea that had never occurred to 
her husband, he had so many pleasanter 
ideas to think about. Being thus directly 
challenged he did consider it—to this 


effect: ‘‘Why, he did talk like an old rep- 
robate, Kate—that’s a fact. But Aunt 
Katrina knew more about it than we 


do. , I don’t see as there’s anything 
in particular we can do about it.” 

“All the same,”’ Mrs. Pearsoll replied 
firmly, ‘‘I’m going back to the lawyer. He 
understood us when we talked about those 
houses, and Lederer didn’t. I’m going to 
the lawyer.” 

Which she did. So that afternoon as 
Lederer, about to leave the bank, unfolded 
the last edition of his evening newspaper 
his eye was at once caught by this headline: 


KLUGE’s STOLEN BoNnpDs 
The article beneath said that John Ham- 


den, attorney, acting on behalf of the dead 
miser’s heirs-at-law, had come into posses- 





sion of a list giving the numbers of the | 


bonds stolen from the murdered landlord of 
Tilly Street, which numbers were therewith 
published, so that any persons who had 
purchased county or city bonds since the 


date of the murder, or to whom county or | 


city bonds were offered for sale, might com- | 
pare their numbers with those published | 


in the newspaper and so give a clew to the 
murderer. The numbers, it said, 


had been | 


posted with the county and city treasurers, | 


so the bonds could be traced when the cou- 
pons were presented for payment. 

There the numbers were in plain black 
type. It might be a day or it might be a 
fortnight before all the various persons to 
whom Lederer had sold the bonds would 
check them up and discover that they came 
from Kluge’s hoard. But it would be only a 
day before some of them would do that 
checking and so start the skein to unravel- 
ing. 
of the stolen bonds would demand 
money back and he would be ruined. 

As dusk was thickening to dark that eve- 


If he escaped hanging the purchasers | 
their | 


ning H. Lederer went rapidly down a crazy | 


stairway at the abutment of a bridge over 
the river 


descended the dark stairs to the Tilly 
Street door. Having gained the water’s 


edge he stepped out on a timber six inches 
above it and threw himself in. He hadn't 
supposed it would be so cold or the current 
so swift. The greasy water gave off a nox- 
ious smell. Being cumbered with an over 
coat he came up only once. 

About that time little Mrs. 
sitting in the bedroom of the inexpensive 
hotel, her hands clasped in her lap, gazing 
down at the strange city street below. She 
looked round and exclaimed to her hus- 
band—with a kind of wondering, joyous, 
doubting lilt in her voice: 

“Oh, Walter! Do you suppose we might 
sometime—get all that money? Or any of 
it—only a quarter! So we wouldn’t have to 
worry —and you could give all your time to 
writing? Do you really suppose we might ?”’ 

For the lawyer had said he could recover 
every bond for them as soon as the bonds 
could be traced. It had been just her own 
prudent little notion that she ought to make 
a copy of the list that her Aunt Katrina 
had given her; one list might get lost. And 
being sensible of her own lack of experience 
she would have trusted Lederer but for what 
he said about the Tilly Street habitations. 


went down very much as he had | 


Pearsoll was 
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BEAR THE MAKERS 
NAME 


The CROSSETT SHOES carry the 
CROSSETT name branded on the soles 


This name assures all that you can look 


ah, 


“WA 


for in a shoe, fine- wearing qualities, 


handsomeness, com fort ; 


The strict care in maintaining quality 
during trying times has made the 
CROSSETT name more looked for than 
ever by wearers and responsible shoe 
dealers. 


Look up the dealer nearest you who 


sells CROSSETT SHOES. 


CROSSETT SHOES are made for both 
men and women, a dealer in most 


every town. 


Lewis A Cr sett, ln 
North Abington Mass 
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The Hosiery 
of Sustained 
Reputation 


There is such pride of 
craftsmanship goes into 
every pair of Monito Ho- 
siery that the established 
standard of its superiority 
varies only to reach a high- 
er degree of perfection, 
developed by experience. 

The flawless thread, the 
shapely fit and the con 
summate comfort are con- 
spicuous features alike of 
the sturdy lisles, the at- 
tractive combination of 
silk and lisle and the 
dainty silks, for 


Men and 


Women 

Whether at 30c or $3.00 the 
pair, Monito Hosiery will give 
full measure of satisfaction. 
We ask your dealer to guaran 
tee them unqualifiedly. 

In all the wanted colors and 
in novelties that good taste will 
approve 

For Sale in All the 


Best Shops Everywhere 
Made by 


Moorhead Knitting Co., 


Incorporated 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
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AA WOMAN’S WOMAN 


and gracious at all those awful Prison-Gate 
Mission teas and things—I should think 
you'd go mad. I have nothing to do but 
dress myself and order my meals, and Rex 
wanted me to bring a maid back from New 
York to do even that. Yet I am perpetually 
tired—if I have to write a note I have a 
headache, and if anyone calls on me I want 
to cry, ery, cry as soon as they are gone!” 

Densie looked at her shrewdly. ‘‘My 
aunt showed me how to work,” she said; 
“that is the difference.” 

“You tried to show me,” Sally corrected 
honestly. 

Densie invited her to some meetings for 
the next day, which she refused listlessly. 
She started asking about her father, but 
they became engrossed as to the style of fur 
boas to be worn next winter, so he was for- 
gotten except for Sally’s leaving him a little 
gift 

“Tell me about Harriet,” Densie had 
asked. 

“Same old Harriet—thinner, paler, 
blacker eyes, keener mind and colder 
heart— more devoted to that idiot Leila, 
who is deceitful, I’m sure—and more care- 
less of everyone else. She bored Rex, so we 
saw little of her.” 

“And Rex?” 
earnest. 

Sally’s face went white. ‘ He is well,” was 
all she answered, “‘and very good to me.” 

But after she had left, fairly dragging her 
tired, beautiful self down the stairs and into 
her cab, Densie sat, forgetful of duties and 
honors and engagements. She was wonder- 
ing—no bride has that dead look in her 
eyes without some cause. John had some- 
what the same look. Could Densie explain 
the cause? 


Densie’s voice was very 
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HE war definitely crowded all of Den- 

sie’s other activities aside. She was 
officially given the responsibility to or- 
ganize societies and handle funds, and when 
she left for the New York convention she 
took with her a secretary and traveled ina 
drawing-room, that she might dictate let- 
ters on the journey. Once, during a lull, 
she recalled that other trip to New York, 
when she had timidly obeyed her husband's 
dictates and become disillusioned as to 
Harriet’s education, besides being snubbed 
conscientiously by the entire convention. 

This time she had said good-by to John 
in her matter-of-fact way, not noticing 
whether or not he responded. The senator 
was to be in New York also; he had made 
Densie promise she would step down from 
her pedestal and play with him some of the 
time. Harriet also expected to be with her 
mother; altogether Densie’s days would be 
crowded to overflowing, and she decided 
she would not wire Kenneth to join her as 
she had halfway promised. Some other 
time she would give up a week and take 
Kenneth to New York, at which time she 
would not speak before a single club or meet 
anyone who would ask her to sign a petition 
or use her influence with such and such a 
personage. 

One other time during the journey she 
recalled her family. A bride had entered 
the car at some small station, rice and roses 
dripping from ‘her in profusion and a nice- 
faced young husband solicitously trying to 
carry all the bags and the bride as well. 
Something about the bridegroom reminded 
her of Dean Laddbarry. Woman fashion 
she could not resist taking a look at the 
bride, a pretty country girl, ill at ease in her 
new gown, but as Densie passed down the 
aisle she smiled at her, a clear lovely smile 
of pure happiness. Densie felt a pang of 
mother envy that this girl’s eyes were such 
joyous things to look upon while Sally’s 
had been tired and haggard and her smile 
nothing but a clumsy mask for overwrought 
nerves and bewildered heart. 

Densie would have been surprised had 
she known what was happening at Sally’s 
apartment at this identical moment 
Dressed for a country-club tea, at which 
Rex had ordered her to appear, Sally had 
been putting on her gloves when a bell boy 
brought up a card. For a moment she read 
it without allowing herself to believe the 
name she saw engraved: Dean Laddbarry. 

She read it again, wondering if the boy 
saw how she trembled; then she said she 
would see him. Dropping her gloves on the 
table she stood with her hands outstretched 
waiting for the door to open. 

A tall lantern-jawed man came into the 
fussy little room and seemed to overcrowd 
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it just by his presence. If Sally Plummer 
had changed, so had Dean Laddbarry. 
The boy was gone; he was a strong, sober 
man, the honest eyes were keen and pierc- 
ing, and his body had developed from 
muscular work until he seemed a stranger 
giant rather than the former slender Dean. 
He wore the unconventional dress of a man 
who is making good and has no time to 
bother with flubdubs. His boots were not 
highly polished and the suit was of gray 
and speckled red, undeniably store bought, 
while his tie was a bit rumpled and its style 
and color nondescript. 

He looked at Sally without speaking. As 
Sally was thinking of the change she saw in 
her old boy friend so Dean was thinking 
that he had left Sally Plummer a beautiful 
frivolous girl and he found her a tired yet 
beautiful woman. Her gown of pink satin 
with bands of black fox and the French hat 
of jet emphasized the impression. It seemed 
as if she were “too tired way inside” to 
bother wearing such gowns and hats and 
doing them justice; as if she would rather 
be in some simple white thing, free to wan- 
der off to a garden nook and sit watchin 
growing quiet things, and rest. He oe 
the rings, the bracelet watch, the collar of 
pearls, the corsage of orchids. 

Then he said slowly: “ Well, Sally, has it 
made you happy?” 

She did not answer. It seemed as if she 
were momentarily hypnotized and could 
not stop staring at this rugged out-of-door 
man who had looked deep into her heart 
and read its secret. 

“Won't you sit down?” 
ently. 

He straddled a frivolous gold chair, lean- 
ing his arms across the back of it and 
watching her carefully. ‘I came East on 
business; I’m only here two days. I went 
to your father’s store.”” He paused to think 
of the great change he had found in The 
Golden Rule Tea Store with the beaproned 
clerk. 

‘*He said you were married to Rex. I 
would not have hunted you up, only your 
mother was out of town and Ken not to be 
found. I couldn’t go away without seeing 
some of you, so here I am; and how are my 
chances for a real welcome?” 

““T see,” Sally answered dully. ‘‘ You 
look well—and happy,” she added timidly. 

Dean's eyes kept staring at her without 
mercy. “‘ What a ghastly change!” he mur- 
mured. 

“Stop!”’ She tilted her head in charac- 
teristic defiance. ‘‘What right have you to 
come and tell me any such thing? If 
my—my husband ”* She tried to say 
the words with joyous assurance of her 
husband, but it was a miserable failure. 
Her head drooped. 

“IT have the right of someone who has 
loved you a good many years; and that’s a 
right no one can take away from me. How 
you have changed; you seem to me just to 
be making yourself keep up the game. It 
isn’t the real you, Sally. Pal, don’t you 
remember how you used to tell me every- 
thing good or bad —can’t you tell me again? 
Can't you trust me? Tell me what is 
bothering. I'll be three thousand miles away 
from you within a few days—I’ll never 
come back, it is likely. Sometimes it’s a 
relief to talk; want to?” 

Her lips quivered. ‘‘Don’t make me 
hate myself any more,”’ she begged. ‘‘ There 
is nothing to tell—nothing that is anyone’s 
concern but mine. Please let us talk about 
the West and your work, anything but my 
own wretched self. Oh, I cannot bear it!” 
She struck the palms of her hands together 
sharply. 

“‘Have you told your mother?” he in- 
sisted. 

Sally smiled. “You have not seen 
mummy, so you can’t understand. Only 
standing committees tell mummy things; or 
the senator, or the President, or—lI can’t 
make you realize how changed it all is. 
Mummy lives for herself, Dean, not for her 
family. She isn’t a woman’s woman any 
more.” 

“So IL surmised. And the home?” 

““We have no home. We lived at the 
hotel until I married and came here. Rex 
hates a home. I would not know how to 
manage one if I had it. A home is quite 
impossible for any of us.” And she laughed 
so shrilly that Dean’s nerves began to assert 
themselves. 

‘What made him finally marry you?” 
he asked brutally. 


she asked pres- 
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Sally started to her feet. “I will not 
listen to you—an intruding stranger!” 

Dean rose and grasped her hands in his 
strong kindly ones. “I always loved you, 
Sally Plummer, and I always will. I'd 
fight your husband for you now if he would 
fight—but he’s a coward. I’ve had tostand 
by and see you pass me up and let yourself 
be a slave to that cad. I had to go away 
with no promise of you, no incentive to 
make me make good—and yet I made good 
anyway, because I stole you in my thoughts 
and had you for my incentive. Yes, I did— 
just that. I couldn’t have stood it if I 

adn’t let myself pretend that you cared, 
that some day I could come back and listen 
to yousay ‘Yes.’ It wasn’t such a bad thing 
to do, was it, Sally darling? Look at me— 
not away from me. There, don’t cry. Sally, 
it could be worse. If you had forgotten 
how to cry—that would be a degree more 
hopeless. Let me hold your hands another 
minute while I finish. Shall we sit here 
together?” 

Like a child she let him lead her to a 
little téte-a-téte, her hands clinging to his. 

“I wanted to come back, Sally, and see 
if you would still say ‘No.’ I hadn’t heard 
of the marriage, for I’m rather out of the 
way of civilization and your mother doesn’t 
write me any more. I came here hoping 
dreams might come true. I found out the 
worst before I’d been in town an hour. I, 
who really know you both, ask you to tell 
me why you married him—you wretched, 
lovely woman.” 

The grip on her hands tightened. 

“Tf I could tell anyone, Dean, it would be 
you,”’ she answered. “I married him be- 
cause all my starved woman’s heart wanted 
the revenge, the satisfaction of marrying 
him after the wasted years—and I loved 
hint. Not as I once loved him, but with the 
same infatuated blindness by which he won 
me. I was happy to marry him. But I 
thought of you, Dean, many times. Odd, 
wasn’t it? And so—and now—oh, I can- 
not go on!"’ Such a look of terror came 
into her face that Dean dropped her hands 
as he bent closer to peer into her eyes. 

“Tell me, Sally. I'll do anything you 
say. I'll forget the word discretion; or 
remember it—just 4s you like. Tell me 
shall I carry you off like a bandit—will you 
come—tell me? I'll fight him like a man 
['ll ” He had forgotten himself, for he 
was holding her in his strong tender arms. 

She let her cheek rest on his shoulder 
while she sobbed “‘ Dean—oh, mummy!” 
in some unexplained anguish of the soul. 
“Let me alone; it is too late—too late; 
but I did not know. I did not dream.” 

Then she broke away from him and 
walked to the window, trying to compose 
herself. Dean stood back, abashed, re- 
membering that after all Sally was another 
man’s wife. After years of loyal and unre- 
turned love, tempered only by his stolen 
dreams, the truth had crashed in relent- 
lessly and for all time. Whatever the secret 
it was Sally’s—Sally Humberstone’s, to be 
exact. 

“I’m sorry I've stirred all this up,”’ he 
said gently. “I didn’t mean to when I 
came in. Only I’ve loved you so hard, 
Sally, always hoped you'd care some day.” 

“T know.”’ Sally was her old tired but 
poised self. ‘“‘I understand.’’ She turned 
and faced him. ‘“‘But we must not forget 
that it is too late.” A tender expression 
crossed her face. ‘“‘Have you never met 
anyone you could love?” 

**No one, Sally—for you see I loved you 
in dreams.’’ He picked up his hat and 
fumbled with it boyishly. 

**You’d make some woman so happy,” 
she added wistfully. ‘‘ You must try to love 
someone and forget me. I’ve been my own 
worst enemy, Dean, as well as disappoint- 
ing you.” 

“I’m afraid it will always be Sally. Bit 
that’s neither here nor there.”’ He straight- 
ened up with an effort. ‘I’m sorry to have 
made a scene. Remember me to Ken, 
won’t you? Your father is changed—he’s 
an old man, and yet he really isn’t old, is 
he? Tell your mother I still remember her 
cake and pie.”’ 

Sally shook her head. “If youdo, mummy 
doesn’t. We're all changed now, Dean. 
Only you seem to be the same. Now tell 
me about your work.” 

Dean outlined his enterprises. There 
was such a vigor, such a clean-cut honest 
way. about him and about his plans that 
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\"4 did Gonoral idan cable Instructions 
to serid trucks equipped only with magneto 


ignition to the fighting front in Europe ? 


Acting on orders from General Pershing, 
reliable, efficient magnetos were depended 
upon exclusively for complete ignition 
purposes on Class B Trucks, the standard 
of the U.S. Government. 


This action was decided upon after 
thousands of commercial trucks, equipped 
with DIXIE Magneto ignition only, had 


given supreme satisfaction. 


As standard equipment on Hispano-Suiza 

engines—the airplane of actual fighting 

renown —as well as other airplane engines 

of the U. S. and Allied Governments, 

our AERO type Magneto surpassed 

all previous records for reliability 

~ and efficiency and won for itself the 
leadership of all ignition systems. 


This AERO type Magneto is a develop- 
ment brought about by the extreme 
needs of wartime service. It can be used 
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on any internal combustion engine, thus 
making it possible for every gas engine 
to be equipped with the most reliable 


form of ignition. 


The greater reliability, continued fuel 
economy and heightened power effected 
by the AERO type Magneto, have made 
it the choice of many manufacturers in 
the automotive field to whom low first 
cost is not a primary consideration. 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N., J. 
Sumter Division, 1466 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Sally listened with eager admiration. 
Finally he glanced at the ornate room with 
its smart furnishings and artificial setting, 


| a painted parrot on a white-and-red stand 


being the only attempt at a companion. 

“So this is Sally Phomener’s home,”’ he 
said soberly. ‘Oh, I can’t remember you 
here—but as you were back at the Little 
House where we had such good times. 
Good-by, dear. Promise that if you ever 
want or need me you will send.”’ He laid 
an address on the table. 

““Good-by, Dean. Good luck—and may 
love come to you,”’ she answered unsteadily, 
holding out her hand. . 

He took it with a disinterested gesture, 
and then without warning drew her to him 
and kissed her fiercely, whispering, “I'm 
not stealing this—it is my right to kiss you 
once. I’ve kissed you so many times in 
dreams. Tell him if you like. I'd like the 
whole world to know.” 

Before she could answer he had left the 
room and Sally was alone— the painted par- 
rot looking over with a mocking expression. 
She took off her hat and went into her bed- 
room. It was impossible to go to the tea, 
even though absence would anger Rex. 
There are limits to endurance. She picked 
up Dean’s card and address and put them 
carefully away. Then she tried to read 
some frivolous story, tossing it aside in de- 
spair. She went to her desk to answer notes, 
but she misspelled words and blotted the 
paper. She began walking up and down 
the room, the parrot staring at her every 
time she made a turn. 

Finally Rex came in. His copper-colored 
face was a trifle flushed and his eyes had a 
look of keen displeasure. 

“IT waited an hour for you,” he began 
without any other greeting. ‘“ Eunice Hunt 
took your place at the tea table. Why 
didn’t you have the grace to let people 
know if you were not going to honor them 
with your presence?” 

“I meant to come,” she said dully. “I am 
dressed for the thing, as you can see. I had 
a headache. I did not think it necessary to 
telephone.” 

“T explained to you why it was neces- 
sary."’ He hissed the words a trifle; Sally 
had learned this was a forerunner of rage. 
He threw down his coat and hat and came 
toward her, pointing his finger at her with 
meaning. ‘‘See here, young woman, the 
next time I arrange to meet you anywhere 
and you don't want to come because you're 
in one of your moods or sulks—-you come or 
you let me know! I’m not to be made a 
fool of —not at this stage of the game.” 

“Are we always to go on like this?” 
asked Sally wearily. “You are no more 
like the man I first loved than I am like the 
child I once was. I'm tired of it; it is like 
painted films—flat, monotonous. I almost 
get to hate " She was about to finish 
the sentence, but she controlled herself. 

“It makes no difference what you think 
just now,” he reminded in a peculiarly soft 
voice. “There is every reason in the world 
to make us work together " He hissed the 
words more loudly. ‘See here!” 

He drew something from his pocket and 
made her read it 

She gave a cry of protest. “Stop it 
stop it — before it is too late! No, I'll have 
none of it iW 

His thin cruel hand took her wrist, the 
nails deliberately cutting into her flesh 

“If you turn on me,” he said with de- 
liberation, the whites of his eyes emphasiz 
ing their maliciousness, ‘I will kill you.” 
Then he dropped her wrist and gave a little 
laugh as he pushed her away. “‘Come, let 
us be normal, my dear,” he finished sar- 
donically. ‘‘I'm sure you'd rather have a 
box coat of sables than a bullet— eh?” 

Sally fled from the room, locking her 
bedroom door and refusing to answer. All 
through the night she sobbed in helpless 
surrender and thought of Dean Ladd- 
barry’s kiss! 

: xx 
—” New York trip was a distinct 
success. She rode in a motor with 
prominent statesmen in the patriotic pa 
rade and was given every possible atten- 
tion; her picture was printed in all the 
papers with complimentary headings. 

Harriet marveled at her mother’s suc- 
cess, at her way of dressing, the girlish 
fashion in which she received her attentions 
and compliments. Densie found a greater 
change in her daughter than she had fancied 
could occur. She had rather settled in her 
own mind that Harriet was always to stay 
dark-haired and pale, clever and satisfied 


| with impersonal views of life. 
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But she noted a strange restlessness be- 
neath the veneer of content, a nervous 
irritability when work pressed too hard. 
When she ventured to ask the reason for 
this Harriet answered almost rudely that 
it was nothing, and never to bother her 
with such questions again. But after four 
very busy days—with the senator coaxing 
her to play and herself trying to attend to 
her duties and not succumb to tempta- 
tion—Densie understood the reason for 
Harriet’s new manner. 

She was to take dinner with the girls, as 
she called Leila and Harriet, and then go 
on to her evening affairs. It was to be the 
one informal dinner she had found time to 
have—even the senator was restricted to 
drives and brief cups of afternoon tea. 

Coming up the apartment-house stairs 
Densie began to reorder her mind. She 
found it necessary to have several mental 
compartments into which certain sets of 
persons and circumstances were placed and 
definitely made to remain. It was the only 
way in which she could successfully carry 
on her various lines of work—and her 
family. The family mental compartment 
corresponded to that one corner of the old- 
style attic that was house-cleaned once a 
year. 

So Densie began to think of Harriet’s 
nervous manner, the almost bitter way in 
which she spoke of even trivial affairs. She 
rang several times before Harriet in an 
unheard-of frowzy state answered, her 
face so white that Densie wondered if 
Harriet might not have weathered through 
some hard illness without writing home. 

“My child”’—she put her hand on her 
shoulder—‘‘what in the world is wrong 
with you? I shan’t stay for dinner—you 
must go to bed.” 

Harriet jerked away. Now it would be 
hard for a manikin to come to life suddenly 
and show emotion naturally, as flesh-and- 
blood persons have long been accustomed 
to do. The manikin would have to strut 
about, bend awkwardly, speak absurdly 
and have peculiar expressions. So it was 
with Harriet. From the long period of 
repression and impersonal living it was not 
possible for her to express any real sorrow 
in natural fashion. 

“Come in, please,” she said sharply; 
“I've something to say.” 

Wondering, Densie followed her down 
the hall and into the living room. ‘“‘ What 
in the world is it, Harriet? 1 don’t like the 
way you look and act.” 

Harriet gave a shrill laugh. ‘“ Don’t you? 
Neither do I.”". Her thin pale fingers began 
smoothing her hair. ‘I’m sorry not to be 
dressed— rather upset.” She spoke the 
words begrudgingly, as if she hated herself 
for showing how she felt and hated her 
mother for being present to see it. ‘“‘ Leila 
married—she eloped with some silly idiot 
of a student-—ten years younger than her- 
self-never liked him-— told her so—tried 
to break it up-——she lied to me—said she 
never would marry.” Her fingers kept 
twisting and untwisting a loose strand of 
hair. ‘“‘Said she was wedded to work 
never hinted of what she was going to 
do--worried me a long time—ran off like 
a servant girl—-noon to-day. Oh!” 

She gave a strangled cry of grief and left 
the room. 

Densie followed. ‘There is nothing to 
go to pieces about,”’ she said sensibly. 
Leila wished to marry someone it is her 
affair. There are plenty of other girls to 
room with or keep house I'd be glad for 
her if she was glad.” 

Harriet turned to glare at her mother. 
“Knew you'd not understand,”’ she said 
sharply. ‘‘Wouldn’t you feel the least bit 
knocked—if she had been your chum all 
along? She * Then she stopped and 
refrained from the rest of the truth, being 
too much of a thoroughbred. For Leila had 
steadily and deliberately borrowed Har- 
riet’s money with no intention of repaying, 
and she had eloped not only with a boy 
student but with the greater share of Har- 
riet’s earnings. 

“Now, Harriet, please wash your face 
and comb your hair and get some tea.” 
Densie was annoyed this should have hap- 
pened when she was so busy and needed all 
her strength. ‘“‘I’m sure I cannot see what 
a terrible tragedy it is. You have lived so 
long alone that you are not used to having 
anyone do anything except just as you 
Say ee 

Harriet interrupted her mother with an 
ugly little laugh, merely indicative of her 
nerves, but to Densie it seemed insolence. 

“I want you to let me alone!”’ she de- 
clared, beside herself with anger and grief. 
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“T’ll live by myself and never have another 
friend—don’t worry! I'm through trusting 
people. I’m no child to be ordered about 
I'm tired.” 

And on the verge of hysterics she left her 
mother standing in the bedroom doorway 
while she vanished into her little dressing 
room. 

“You need a vacation and new clothes,” 
Densie insisted. ‘“‘When America enters 
the war, Harriet, you are certain to go to 
France, and you must be fit.” 

Harriet began whistling loudly, her 
manikin fashion of showing emotion. She 
did not know how really to cry. 

“T wish you'd stop whistling while I am 
trying to talk.” Densie’s temper asserted 
itself. “‘You ought to live in a hotel like 
any sensible woman—and for goodness’ 
sakes, send Leila word that you congratu- 
late her! How very silly you are about 
some things!” 

“Only kept the place up for Leila-—she 
didn’t have money enough for a hotel." 
Harriet reappeared in the doorway. ‘I'll 
never keep house again-or try to save a 
cent-——never! Please go, mummy; I can’t 
talk to anyone who doesn’t understand.”’ 

Densie gave a sigh of relief at her dis- 
missal. ‘I’m sure you are as great a prob- 
lem as your sister once was. I’ve only 
Kenneth really to rely on.”” And turning 
she deserted the apartment and its forlorn 
mistress with alacrity. 

If she could have seen Kenneth at that 
moment she might not have felt she could 
rely on him to the extent she had permitted 
herself to believe. He was to take dinner 
with the Poole family. He was so busy 
turning the pages of Geraldine’s asinine 
father’s asinine tenor solos, pretending to 
be in ecstasy at the reedy voice informing 
one that the birds would come north again, 
that Densie would scarcely have known 
him for her sensible son. He had bought 
Mrs. Poole and Gerry handsome corsages 
and was going to take them all to the 
theater the following night. 

Gerry and her mother, evidently satisfied 
with the way things were turning out, waited 
impatiently until Pater Poole delivered him- 
self of the last tip-top note. 

Then Mrs. Poole said complacently: 
“Kenneth dear, I’m afraid we must talk 
very plainly to you about our little girl.”’ 

At which Mr. Poole whirled round on the 
piano stool and pretended to be startled, 
while Gerry, a swirl of white lace and rib- 
bons, blushed and said: ‘‘Oh, mamma, 
don’t scold Ken. He wanted to tell you. 
We—we're engaged!”” And then she ran 
to her father to hide her head on his 
shoulder. 

Trembling with terror lest the verdict 
be unfavorable Kenneth tried to say all in 
a moment, that he had brilliant prospects 
and he certainly loved Gerry as no one had 
ever loved before and always would and he 
was not one-tenth good enough for her and 
he hoped they would not think him too 
young and if they would only let him try to 
prove worthy he would be too happy for 
words—or dinner! 

“Our little girl is very young herself,” 
began Mrs. Poole in proper fashion, con- 
cealing her inward delight; ‘yet she seems 
to care very deeply —I have always dreaded 
the day when she would choose a stranger 
before her papa and mamma.” 

Kenneth gave way to another profusion 
of promises. 

“T shall not stop true love—no matter 
how this old heart of mine bleeds, Kenneth,”’ 
Mrs. Poole asserted nobly. ‘“‘ Harold, what 
have you to say?” 

Mr. Poole turned to the piano after 
disengaging Geraldine and played a bar of 
How Can I Leave Thee — Geraldine looking 
coyly at Kenneth and smiling her encour- 
agement. Then her father added with char- 
acteristic dramatic pathos, having once 
been a trouper, “I’ve nothing against you, 
my boy—only that you have taken our 
prize. Cherish her tenderly. Ah, me, the 
nest is empty.” 

Geraldine sidled across the room to put 
her hand in Kenneth’s while they received 
a prolonged and admonitory blessing. Later 
in the evening the Pooles left the young 
things alone while they departed to tell 
their best friends that Gerry was engaged 
to Kenneth Plummer and wasn’t she lucky? 
Everyone knew that Mrs. Densie Plummer 
had more prestige than the mayor’s wife! 

In unrestrained rapture Kenneth signed 
his very soul away in answer to Geraldine’s 
demands that she never keep house but 
live like his mother, have lovely clothes to 
wear, and that if America went to war he 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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: Let us put our own House in Order’ 


YOME seven or eight years ago, a number of manu- 
‘ facturers met for their annual convention at a city in 
the middle west. 


\fter the usual routine business had been disposed of, 





the meeting drifted into a discussion of labor problems. 
\ number of speeches were made, most of them emphasiz 

ing the word “fight”; all of them proposing to let some- 

body else do the fighting—either through associations, 
committees or special legislation. The last speaker to 
get to his feet was especially bitter, although it was well 
known that he had been anything but fair in his treat 
ment of his own men. 

Suddenly, a big, wholesome specimen of a man jumped 
up. “This ts all damn rot,” he said. “It gets us nowhere. 
| happen to know that three or four of you fellows who 
have done the most talking don’t know the first thing 
about conditions in your own plants—or 
else you are side-stepping. You can have all 

the meetings and committees you want—I’n 
through. I’m going home to ‘put my own 


house in order’~-to make dead sure that my 

superintendents and foremen are as square 
, : 

with my men as I want them to be. If every 


man here will take the trouble to find out 





what a square deal to his own men means, 


and then see that they get it, we won’t have 
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to listen to many more speeche slike we have heard her 


today = 


TE went home from this meeting, deeply impressed 
We looked Ou} elves quarely in the face and 


found shortcomings. 


Vhrough an earnest and increasingly successful appli 


cation ot this restion, in our re lations with our 


] 
imple sug 
own people, we have come to have an uttet faith In it. lt 


has paid us and by us We mean our men at the forge an | 


the hammer: the men who work at their desks 
men and women who own our stock. It has paid in 


quality and quantity of product. It has paid in add 


profits. It has paid mn dal ing content. 


Lo all those whi ( interest Ihe n Indu try 
born of exper 


sav with confidence nee, that the princip! 


! 
1 | | . 
of the quare deal w th your own people, / 
“pp } ( lhore ig/ J fe of ¢ // F yiditt 
affecting them, works—and works well. 


If there was a brush big enough, and a hai 


ie sie 
big enough to wield it, we would like to pat 





across the face of the heavens, “/s Our O 
Hlouse in Order?” 
On April 19 **W hat aH f Ord 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
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Wi TH the dawn of peace comes reconstruction — not 
only commercial and industrial reconstruction but recon- 
struction in the home as well. New furnishings and new 
supplies are needed and tasks perhaps neglected in the 
greater work of winning the war must now be resumed. 
lo the thinking women of America the lessons in 


economy taught by the war are still remembered and still 
practiced. The thousands who with the aid of “Universal” 
Food Choppers, Bread Makers, Electrical Appliances, etc., 
helped in the great work of Food Conservation will here- 
alter turn instinctively to “Universal” Home Needs. 


| HE. “Universal” Line includes a variety of household aids 
} each one of which is designed to perform in a better and easier 
ms) , 
UNIVERSAM TA way some service in the dining room, kitchen or boudoir. 
Ne tee ee In the office, factory, school and out of doors “Universal” 

Vacuum Bottles and Lunch Kits serve you appetizing food 
and beverages steaming hot or icy cold as desired. 


| “py . 
No doubt one or more of the “Universal” Home Needs 
are already giving satisfactory service in your home. There 
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“ a cpl are probably many others you could use to advantage. With 
“cs UNIVE RSAL we - dome v2 he 72 arce - high in price it _ 
a Home Needs yut a short time for any niversal item to pay for itself 
ie for the Kitchen and what comfort they bring into your home. 

Re A Ask your dealer to show you the UNIVERSAL. Line next time 

‘ | ¢ you shop I very piece is guaranteed to do all we clam for it 


On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores Flectric Appliances alse 
at Flectric Lighting Companies and Electrical Dealers 


Write for free booklet No. 10. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
would try to get something to do in the 
censor’s office, that he would always love 
her and tell her so once a day, and he would 
raise a mustache and begin to wear cloth- 
top shoes. 

Densie left New York a few days later 
than she had planned, due to extra work. 
She had lost time trying to deal with Har- 
riet, only finding herself set aside as com- 
pletely as when years ago she had tried to 
convince Harriet of the folly of leading her 
own life. 

Harriet refused any sympathy and was 
irritated by the mere mention of Leila’s 
name. She began to dismantle the apart- 
ment and planned to move to a good and 
expensive hotel. It did not matter, Harriet 
argued, whether or not she lived up to her 
income or a tiny ways beyond it—what was 
the use in ever saving? She also, to Den- 
sie’s disappointment, refused to have the 
senator help her to a better position —that 
was Harriet’s form of a horsehair shirt 
and she told her mother good-by in very 
formal fashion, talking glibly of the book 
she was to write on The History of Phi- 
lanthropy. 

Densie looked forward to seeing her boy; 
she could make herself numb regarding 
Sally’s listless self, John’s sullen person 
with his inevitable query, “‘ I suppose you've 
had a good time—you look it.””. But her 
boy—he could never fail her. 

Even the senator was jealous of Ken- 
neth, he had declared. ‘“‘ Wait until some 
girl makes Kenneth part his hair in the 
middle and dress like an actor,” he had 
warned; ‘“‘then you'll be glad enough to 
have me about.” 

Blushing, Densie had denied the proph- 
ecy, but the senator had persisted. 

“IT can tell by your eyes when that has 
happened,” he said; ‘‘and then I shall 
make the most important speech of my 
whole life.” 

In her heart Densie knew she would be 
glad to listen. She wondered, just at the 
time the senator was telling her this, and 
much against her inclination to wonder, as 
to what John had been doing during her 
absence. Her mental compartments did 
not always work according to her desire! 


XXXIV 


ENNETH met his mother at the train; 

he could scarcely wait until the greet- 
ings were over and they were in a whirling 
taxi to confide: ‘‘Mummy, Gerry Poole has 
promised to marry me and I’m the happiest 
chap alive!” 

Densie looked at him in humorous dis- 
may. The news did not impress her as 
serious. 

‘*My dear boy, when your mother was 
gone did you have to get into mischief? 
You babes in the woods.”” She put her hand 
on his affectionately. 

*“‘I’ve spoken to her father and mother,” 
Kenneth insisted, ‘‘and they are willing to 
give Gerry to me. It rather knocks the 
West Point plan, because four-year en- 
gagements are not the thing. I knew you’d 
understand. Gerry wants to be married 
soon. You tell the senator. I’m going into 
business as soon as I find an opening.” 
He did not add the rest of the truth—that 
Geraldine dreaded America’s advent into 
the war and Kenneth’s possible enlistment. 

Densie frowned. ‘I don’t want to be 
the proverbial ogre in fairy tales, but I 
cannot approve this. All very well for you 
to be engaged— but I want my boy to go to 
West Point as we planned. It is a greater 
opportunity than to marry Geraldine 
Poole,’”’ she said rather hastily. 

At this Kenneth took exception. ‘I’m 
afraid you think of love last, mummy. You 
forget I love Geraldine and she loves me. 
We are not going to let any stupid career 
break through to spoil happiness. I can be 
just as much use in the world in business 
as in the Army.” 

‘‘But when we enter this war?’’ Densie 
suggested gravely. 

“Then I'll talk to Gerry and make her 
see that I must go. Of course, I'd go!" he 
added almost angrily. ‘‘ You didn’t think 
I'd try to hide behind your and Gerry’s 
skirts, did you?” 

“Not Kenneth.” She patted his hand 
gently. ‘‘I know you would never shrink 
from duty. Only it hurts to see the West 
Point commission so lightly given up. 
Think well before you do so. Such chances 
come but seldom.” 

“Does a great love come but once?” 
He was so serious and so boyish with the 
threadbare little mustache and pink-and- 
white complexion that Densie longed to 
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draw him over to her and kiss him regard- 
less of his twenty-one years and the newly 
found love of a lifetime! 

“Darling, you are so young,” she mur- 
mured evasively. “‘I cannot take it quite 
seriously. Do look about a bit—both you 
and Gerry.” 

“*Well, were you any older?” he retorted. 

Then he paused, for they had just passed 
the Golden Rule store and the driver had 
not been given notice to stop. 

“We'll talk about it later. Bring Gerry 
to me this afternoon. She’s a pretty little 
thing, but has she any brains?” 

Densie took the affair as a joke. She 
could not convince herself otherwise. She 
did not intend Kenneth should marry 
Geraldine Poole, but she was wise enough 
not to forbid his engagement; there were 
far better, more gradual methods, she 
fancied. 

“‘Oh, she has a wonderful mind!” Kenneth 
championed. ‘She can—why, she can 
well, she’s the dearest girl in town,” he 
ended in self-defense. 

They had reached the hotel and he helped 
his mother out and carried in her bags. 
When they were in their rooms Kenneth 
lingered about. 

‘Was there anything else, dear?’’ Densie 
was looking at her accumulation of mail. 

“Did you have a perfect blaze of glory? 
I read the accounts.” 

“Rather! Everything successful save 
Harriet. She’s a nervous wreck, but she’s 
moved to a hotel and I think it will work 
out splendidly. Harriet never should have 
kept house. Have you seen Sally?” 

“*T took dinner with them last night,” he 
grumbled. “I can’t go Rex. Awful pill! 
Beastly to Sally—that quiet cold sarcasm 
handed to you on a silver platter.” 

Densie dropped her letters. ‘‘ You don't 
think she is happy?” 

Kenneth looked very grave, as a newly 
engaged young man should look when ques- 
tioned on matters of the heart. 

“I’m afraid not; she bucks up pretty 
well. Now I wouldn’t want Gerry to sus- 
pect they were unhappy because she 
er—well—she might think it sort of runs 
in the family, you know”’—he avoided 
Densie’s eyes—‘“‘and she would not marry 
me.” 

Densie coughed discreetly. 

Then Kenneth added: ‘I’m off to the 
office now, mummy, and it’s jolly you’re 
back. I missed you worlds; and don’t 
worry about my not doing my bit over 
there when the time comes. You know my 
old dream of being a captain!” 

Densie smiled. ‘‘My boy, after all.” 
She blew him a kiss. “Bring Gerry for 
tea—good luck, dear.” 

At the four o’clock tea with her future 
daughter-in-law Densie felt she was wast- 
ing a precious hour with this frizzle-haired 
gir) in her saintly frock lavishly embroid- 
ered with gold. Kenneth was the only 
happy person of the trio; with blind mas- 
culine conceit he now felt his women were 
united, and he looked first at Gerry 
with blindly adoring eyes and then with 
proud admiration at his mother, and then 
fell to demolishing the sandwiches with a 
perfectly normal appetite. 

Geraldine regarded Densie as her natural 
foe, though she simpered pretty nothings 
and agreed to everything. She was afraid 
of Mrs. Densie Plummer just as she rather 
envied Mrs. Rex Humberstone and had a 
contempt for Mr. John Plummer. There 
was something about Densie that inspired 
her awe—her dignity, her gowns, her clever 
fashion of finding out what one really 
thought no matter what one said. As for 
Densie, she regarded Geraldine as an over- 
dressed wild little American and regretted 
that calf love was necessary in this day and 
age. How much better if Kenneth could 
have fallen prey to some other person—any 
other person, in fact, than this affected crea 
ture with no ability for real sentiment. 
However, with the approaching war and 
Kenneth’s absence it would all blow over, 
for he would return to find Geraldine some 
other man’s prize, and in youthful disil- 
lusionment he would seek out his mother 
and be set right again. As Densie planned 
it it promised well! 

Geraldine told Kenneth that she was 
afraid of his mother, she was such a stupid 
little thing, and his mother did not want 
him to marry her—making great tearful 
eyes all the while. They were in Geral- 
dine’s home and she felt more at ease than 
in Densie’s little salon. 

““She’s so clever—and I’m not; and 
neither is my mamma. But then, my 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Law 
of the Garden 


Lend Mother Nature a 


seed that comes from a 
long line of perfect flowers 
or prime, luscious vege- 
tables and she will return 
offspring full of the sweet- 
ness of the morning. But 
cheat her with seeds from 
blighted plants and she 
will measure them back 
to you in plants that bear 
all the ancestral blemish 
—this is the law. 


WWW ds 
FERRY’S 
SHEDS 
are the direct descendants 
of generations of vege- 
tables of exquisite flavor 
and luscious tenderness, of 


flowers famous for beauty 
and fragrance. 


Now is the time to plan to plant 
Your copy (free) of the beautiful 
1919 Ferry “Seed Annual” is wait- 
ing for you. Write today. Ferry 
Seeds are sold by dealers everywhere 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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OOK for this tag! Remember this 
“Colossus of Rhodes” trademark! They 
will help you get real value when buying 


a sponge—or a bale of sponges! 


Your druggist used to display 
his stock of sponges in the old, green 
wire rack—big and little—tough and 
brittle — good and bad, all piled in to- 
gether. 


You came and “took your 
pick.” Most people chose by size. 
But one smaller sponge that’s right 
will outlast a dozen big, flimsy ones! 


So Rhodes ¢& Company have 
standardized and graded sponges of 
every size and sort. Now you can 
buy just the right sponge for your 
purpose, certified by our “Colossus 
of Rhodes” trademark and printed 
price to you. 


Colossus 
James H. Rhodes (/* 


Cleaners 


Sponges Chamois Abrasives 


Progressive Merchants 


bur Kind+)pongeWears this 


This “Colossus” tag is the sign of 
full value to every buyer of sponges. It en- 
ables anybody anywhere to get from his dealer 


standard sponges at a standard price. 





For Every Purpose 
There's a 


“Colossus” Sponge 
Colossus Automobile Sponges 
soft, tough, deep-sea sponges 

for long, hard service 


Colossus Painters’ and Dex 
orators’ Sponges—standard 
with the trade 


Colossus Household Sponges 

for washing floors, walls, fur 

niture and windows; cleaning 
about kitchen and bath 


Colossus Sanitary Bath 
Sponges—bleached as clean as 
sunshine 


Colossus Face and Baby Bath 


Sponges—a luxury to the skin 


Colossus Sponges by the Bale 
ev 


for ery business and industrial 


Boston Cincinnati 


Sponges are not manufac- 
tured —they grow on the ocean’s 
floor. Hundreds of varieties, sizes 
and grades exist. Sponge buying was 
once as difficult and risky as horse 
trading. Now that is past! No more 
guesswork—the “Colossus of Rhodes” 
trademark on a sponge assures you 
the best value that money can buy. 


A sponge is the most perfect 
instrument the world has produced 
for washing, rubbing and rinsing — 
and for every purpose there’s a 
Colossus Sponge! 


At leading paint, hardware, 
drug and auto accessory stores. Buy 
by the “Colossus” Tag. 






New York Detroit 
Cleveland Philadelphia 


March 22,1919 


Ba dge! 


HAVE been quick to appreciate the advantages of ‘*Colos- 
sus’ Sponges—standard goods in fast selling case 
assortments or individual wrappers, graded, priced and 
guaranteed by the producer under a trademark known 
throughout the world. We want to tell more dealers 
about our complete plan—write us today. 


The ‘‘Colossus of Rhodes” on Sponges 







TRADE MARK 


To Bale Users 


Rhodes & Company reiterate their long-established policy 
of selling only pure, unadulterated sponges. Every bale of 
“Colossus"’ Sponges is also guaranteed for number of pieces, size, kind 
and grade. We gladly quote as the Government buys—by the piece 
rather than by weight. Write or telephone our nearest office. 


Is Like the ‘‘Sterling”’ Mark on Silver 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
mamma loves my papa,” she ended with an 
ugly little laugh. 

At which Kenneth took on his own shoul 
ders the entire blame for it all and said 
that Densie loved Geraldine and he wor 
shiped her, nothing short of that, and that 
he loved her father and mother, and his 
own father and mother were happy—oh, 
quite happy, only in a different sort of 
way—he could not just explain it. 

Appeased somewhat Geraldine secured 
the promise of a silver chain purse like 
Sally’s and then she added coyly: ‘You 
won’t enlist when we go to war, will you, 
Kenneth? Wait until they make you go. 
You know I’m almost your wife, and that 
makes a difference.”’ 

“You'd want me to go, wouldn’t you?” 
he begged. ‘‘ You'd wait for me if I was 
over in France fighting?” 

Geraldine burst into tears. I’d lose my 
mind, I’d worry so! I'd be afraid you'd 
lose an arm or leg. I'd die if you came back 
with one arm! Don’t leave me, Ken! Why, 
you'd get no pay at all if you went and 
enlisted !”’ 

“But it’s duty,” he corrected with a 
graveness worthy of older years; ‘‘and even 
you, Gerry, could not make me forget 
that.”’ 

Something in his manner warned her she 
had trespassed a bit too far. She had only 
entered the first romance zone, and her 
claims on the lad were fragile and easily 
shattered 

It would be time enough when war was 
areality. Maybe the old war would be over 
by Valentine’s Day! It did seem as if one 
poor little girl who had never harmed any- 
one might claim the diamond ring which 
was promised her for a valentine! Even if 
the whole affair with Densie Plummer’s son 
came to naught else—that ring would have 
made it worth while. 

Densie did not go out in the evening, so 
he met her husband as he came into their 
He had a way of walking in swiftly as 
if he would prefer not to be seen. There 
was an eternal shame in his mind in being 
known as Mrs. Densie Plummer’s hus- 
band and having to take his wife’s checks 
down to the desk in payment. He longed 
to change to some obscure room such a 
Sam Hippler and Maude Hatton had once 
had, and there be free to lead his own life 
in his own way. 

“Oh,” he said in customary 
“did you have a good time?” 

“Yes; did you get the newspapers?” 

Densie made no pretense of kissing him. 
She was contrasting him with the senator 
as she looked at him. 

“The boy got them; I saw him reading. 
I didn’t bother. I dare say I wouldn't 
have understood what it was all about. Were 
you going down to dinner?” 

“TI thought we might have it up here for 
a change; I’m rather fagged.” 

“Surely not en famille?” he said, smiling 
“What an event!” 

Densie telephoned her 
comment “I am sorry we cannot eat 
together more often.’’ She pushed out a 
card table to act as the festive board 
**But we never seem to be interested in the 
same things Harriet is very run down; 
she is moving toahotel. This Leila married 
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suddenly, and it completely upset her. 
Harriet ought never to have any bosom 
friend, she ought to give her whole self to 
her work.” 

“‘Human beings are a nuisance, aren't 
they—when one wants a career?” 

John was standing with his back to her, 
watching the gas logs burn dismally 

“Oh, not that—only certain persons are 
meant for certain things and others change 
after a time and the old régime does not 
appeal to them.” 

Densie felt a certain confused annoyance. 
She wished she had not suggested the 
little dinner. ‘‘Has Ken told you his great 
secret?’’ She was anxious to change the 
subject. 


“T’ve guessed it,’’ John said quietly. 


“No one ever tells me anything. We've 
changed places, you and I, Densie. I un- 
derstand how you felt.” 

Densie was silent. 

“It is Geraldine Poole, isn’t it—that 


» 


flaxen-haired sylph? I’ve seen the hand- 
writing on the wall for some time. Are they 
engaged?” 

“So Ken says 
and it will never last. 
a man of him.” 

“Oh, is there going to be a war?” 

“Certainly—and our boy must go.” 

John drummed on the chair arm. 
won’t want him to.”” This by way of mak- 
ing a remark. 

“That is where the breach will come. 
I’m not worrying. I know him too well. 
It is a trifle annoying, that’s all. Young 
marriages are mistakes.” 

And she watched John open the door to 
the waiter and help him place the dishes on 
the table. 

When they were alone she asked: “* What 
do you hear from Sally and Rex? They 
have quite a self-centered life, never taking 
part in anything save society nonsense 
And do you know how Rex gets his money? 
Their hotel is twice as expensive as ours 
and they’ve a beautiful new car.” 

John leaned back in his chair, memories 
of the fifteen per week and the white linen 
apron making his voice a bit caustic. “I’m 
too busy getting rich myself to bother about 
the other fellow,”’ was all he would say 

Having exhausted their family as a topic 
there came a great lull. Densie was plan- 
ning to-morrow’s schedule, wedging in a 
visit to Sally and one to the Exchange out 
of courtesy, and John was lost in his own 
thoughts. 

After dinner she excused herself and said 
she would finish her letters, she knew he 
wished to read. 

“Oh, certainly,” John answered for- 
mally; “I do.”’ And there was an unusual 
emphasis on the last two words. 

teturning to the salon for an address 
book Densie saw that he was lost in the 
study of some red-cloth book. She won- 
dered what it was, since he did not even 
giance up as she passed through the room 
The next morning she deliberately hunted 
After a search through his meager 
possessions she came upon it, massed about 
by a lot of magazines. The book was 
Practical Farming for Beginners, and the 
magazines were all farm and poultry jour- 
nals. 
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People Must Have 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements A pproi 
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That Film Must Go 


Teeth cleaning methods must be 
changed, as every authority knows 

It is not sufficient to remove food 
debris. A clinging film causes most tooth 
troubles, and that must be combated 

Stop and think. Millions of peopl 
brush their teeth twice daily. Yet teeth 
discolor and decay. Tartar forms on 
them, pyorrhea is not prevented. Sta 
tistics show that tooth troubles are 
alarmingly increasing 

The reason lies in a film—in that 
slimy film which your tongue reveal 
It clings to the teeth; it gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays and resists 
the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolor not the 
teeth It hardens into tartar It hold 
food substances which ferment and forn 
acid. It holds the acid in contact witl 
the teeth to cause decay 

It is such a germ-breeder that d 
tist call it “bacterial plaque Ai 


See What Pepsodent Does 


Science has found an efficient way to 
combat that film. There is no question 
about it. Able authorities have proved it 
by many clinical tests. Leading dentist 
everywhere are urging its adoption. And 
anyone can prove it in a week. 

This method is embodied in a dentifri 
called Pepsodent. We send a 10-Day 
Tube to anyone who asks, and we urge 
you to make this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin 
ous matter. The object of pepsin is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it 

Pepsin inert It must be 
activated, and the usual method is in 
acid harmful to the teeth. That fact for 
long made pepsin seem impossible 


alone is 


But science now has found a harmle 
activating method. Five government 
have already granted patents. That 
method has made active pepsin possible 
in Pepsodent. 

A new dental era has opened with this 
Few things have ever aroused 
Now we ask 


discovery 
so much dental enthusiasm 





germs, with tartar, are the chief ca 
f pyorrhea. Thus nearl ll toot! 
trouble re nowadays traced that 
film 
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Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tut 
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man’s game— 
revolver shooting — 
and a man’s need. Hand 
and arm relaxed for steadiness 
cover the target — gentle con- 
traction of thumb and trigger 
finger--and a hit. A week's 
practice makes you a fair shot. 
The superbly rifled barrel of an 
Iver Johnson spins the bullet on a 
steady axis. It holds a true course 
hits where the barre! points. A bullet 
scarred by poor rifling wabbles -end 
over end--hits anywhere 
The Iver Johnson is safe. It can- 
not be fired by accident. Its lightning 
power responds only to a trigger pull 
No danger if dropped. You can 
“Hammer the Hammer.”’ 
Unbreakable coil springs never 
fail—today or in fifty years. 
Which do you want to know about 
Revolvers, Single- and Double 
barre! Shot Guns, or Bicycles? Richly 
illustrated books free. Learn how to 
get highest value--quality backed by 
reputation at basic cost. Address 
a post-card now. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


147 River Street 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


HAMMER 
THE 
HAMMER 


Ride an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle 
for fun, health, 


profit 
Johnson 


perior Roadster 
Price, $50. Other 
models, $27.50 


$60 
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THE BLOOMING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 17 


“Me!” he gasped, wondering if she was 
about to take legal steps to separate him 
from Floss. 

“Your graduation speech. I happened to 
remember an incident in the life of Burke 
which would fit splendidly into your theme. 
It wasn’t in the college library, so I took 
the first train to Chester, what in the 


| world’s the matter?” 


When he had partly returned to his 


| senses he was aware that she was holding 


him up against the stone lintel of the 
entrance. San Francisco was going round 
and round, and in the confusion of archi- 
tecture, hills, street cars, lawyers—he could 
see her face, deathly pale, peering at him. 
“What’s wrong? What have you done? 
What ——” 
“Carlotta, have n't you heard?”’ he man- 


| aged to say; but already he had clenched 





the steel for a blow. 

“T only knew you’d gone away. Your 
mothe or 

“I’m not coming back. 
lotta. I’ Il never make any speech. 
all over.’ 

“Chester, I can’t understand. You were 
going ahead with everything last week. If 
you think I’ve interfered too much - 

“You would have been the making of 
me,”” he murmured; “of me or any other 
man.” 

The heartfelt praise had gone well over 
her tragic head, it seemed, for her face 
tightened and her dark eyes were regarding 
him with a look which was hells deep in 
its scorn. 

“Why aren’t you coming back? What 
have you done?” 

‘I ran away and—got married.” 

She paused just a second. 

‘Oh.” 


I’m sorry, Car- 
That’s 


“Florabel Brannon.”’ 

It was brief and straight to the sharp- 
ened point which he dug into her heart. 

“I didn’t know—you would go that 


| way,” she told him in the queerest tone in 


the world; and without another word she 
walked down the stone steps. 

Her exit from his life was as somber and 
as proud as the departure of Medea from 
Jason’s unworthy palace. 

“Car 

He tried to call after her, but his throat 


| was ashes. 


At half past twelve he hunted up the 
expensive Poodle Dog and found Floss 
ace cusing him out of her brilliant eyes. 

“Do you know what you look like?” she 
asked. “ You look the way The Lost Chord 
sounds on a jew’s-harp—sort of thin and 


| sour. I’ve had a bum morning too. Poor 


| settled. 


| with the Public Library, didn’t you? 


Mr. Blink cried when I told him. I hate to 
make a fat man cry. He's got a sort of 
absorbent complexion, you know—seems 
to take up moisture like a blotter. Aren't 
you most starved?” 

“‘T guess so,” mumbled the happy groom. 
“What about my job?” 

“Oh, yes. I got so sorry for Mr. Blink 
that I nearly forgot to ask him. But it’s all 
Twenty a week to begin with. 
Start work Monday.” 

Aunt Het had been right when she had 
accused Floss of playing a system. 


vi 


T WAS an early morning in June, at about 

the time when Chester came to the 
conclusion that he hated Mr. Blink almost 
as much as he loved the little imp who had 
introduced him to the monster. Dressed 
for the office the budding insurance man 
sat fussing with a soft-boiled egg. Flossie 
never seemed to wake up cross; and at this 
moment she was singing as she pinned on a 
morning cap made last night from an old 
lace handkerchief and rosettes devised from 
scraps of lingerie ribbon. So fresh she 
looked and so blooming and rosy you would 
never have thought that she had anything 
on her mind weightier than the impromptu 
trifle. 

For her Goober’s benefit she was butter- 
ing a slice of toast, which she had warmed 
over a patent gas toaster, smuggled in 
under Aunt Het’s very nose. Chester was 
considering his case again. 

‘It’s that orator who stands in front of 
the Public Library selling soap,”’ she said 
apropos of nothing. ‘‘He’s been arrested 
again. As though it could be a crime to sell 
soap anywhere, even in church.” 

“You had some sort of idea connected 


9” 


asked her husband, fishing for a scrap of 
eggshell as though to remove from his life 
an unpleasant memory. 

“Do you feel pretty well, Goober? Sort 
of strong and powerful and ready to re- 
ceive?”’ she inquired, handing him over 
his toast. 

“Receive what?” Floss’ method of at- 
tack was making him wary. 

“Oh, everything—strokes of lightning 
and things.”’ 

“You haven’t got me a job selling soap 
in front of the library?” he temporized. 

“Old Brutal! You couldn’t do that— 
you're not eloquent enough.” 

“Thanks. However, I’m pretty strong 
this morning.” 

“Huroo! Then I’ve got our future all 
in a wad.” 

She went capering over to one of Aunt 
Het’s hermaphrodite bookcases and out of 
a walnut drawer she brought a scrap of 
paper which looked as though it had been 
torn from Noah’s own notebook. She 
dropped it beside the tray. 

““What’s this?”’ asked the enamored one, 
trying to look practical, which was im- 
possible because she had got behind him 
and was tucking the ends of his necktie 
into his collar. The scrap of paper, he 
could see, was ruled in blue lines and all 
se ribbled over with faded ink. 

“Old Nuisance! | That’ s my complexion.’ 

“Your which? 

He tried to Oe the arms round 
his neck, for her complexion was at that 
instant in a most unseeable position, its 
round little chin balanced against the top 
of his head. 

“We've got to get rich, Goober,” she 
decided a moment later, as soon as she had 
nestled her complexion into the hollow of 
his shoulder and was in a position to speak 
down his collar. ‘We've got to make 
millions and squillions so that we can drive 
round town in a golden chariot and show 
the diamond settings in our teeth to the 
poor. The poky old insurance won't give 
us a decent salary until we're too old and 
sensible to care about money. Besides, 
you'll never succeed in the insurance 
business.” 

“Why not, cutie?” 

“‘Because you're not a good enough 
talker.” 

He winced. 

“Thanks again,”’ he said. 

“You know, Goober, there’s more than 
one woman in the world who can teach you 
to hit the high places ” 

Good heavens! How like a burlesque of 
Carlotta’s ideal! 

“I’m not going to let my candy hus- 
band play second trombone to anybody, 
not in all this awful great big green world,”’ 
the childish innocence of her voice went 
on. “I’m going to make a regular ‘nor- 
mulous hit out of my Goober. I want to 
see my sweetheart’s picture stuck up on 
every billboard all over the universe. And 
I’m the girl that can put it there.” 

“‘Of course you can. I’m sure you can,” 
he said in the tone of the half convinced. 

“*T don’t mean Shakspere or any of those 
mighty uggles. But I can make Goober so 
great he’ll just pop out of his clothes.” 

“But how about your complexion?” he 
insisted, being ever logical. Her strangle- 
hold permitted him to peep down at the 
scrap of paper whose brownish script looked 
like a recipe for an English plum pudding. 

“Tt’s ev-erything,’”’ she told him in her 
best baby drawl. 

“Not going on the stage?” 

“Horrid old stage. Nopey, nopey! I 
wouldn’t just even think of such a thing.” 

“But you can’t take your complexion 
off and sell it.””. Which was rather a light 
sally for Chester A. Framm. 

“Now, Cicero! We've been married 
most two months. Where do you think 
my complexion comes from?” 

The suggestion gave him a shock. Ona 
bureau beyond the bedroom door he caught 
a glimpse of the white jars and frivolous 
bottles whose uses he had never looked into. 
He remembered his mother’s diatribe to the 
effect. that the yellow-haired chit painted 
and powdered and smoked cigarettes. 

“* All women use cold cream,” he loyally 
insisted to the cheek so tightly pressed 
against his. 

“Old Sillicum!”’ 

“Florabel!’’ He spoke it sternly. ‘Let 
me look at you.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Nine Out of Ten Children 
Have Defective Teeth — 
Is Yours One of the Nine? 

















































nine children out of ten in the United 
States have defective teeth. Without 
good teeth, perfect health is not possible. 


[ pine chien ont has proved that 


Teach your children to realize the value 
of their teeth. Make them know that each 
little tooth is a precious gift which they 
must guard carefully al! their lives. 


Poor teeth not only cause intense suffer- 
ing—they not only spoil good looks—but 
they are also the obscure cause of many 
very serious ailments which appear in 
later life. 

Take your children regularly to your 
dentist to make sure that all is well with 
their teeth. It is better judgment and real 
economy—to employ regular dental care 
from the beginning than to have the work 
done expensively in the end. 


THE S.S. WHITE 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1544 


The SS.Whate Dental Mig.Co- é 





And night and morning and after meals, 
see that they use a pure, safe dentifrice— 
one free from dangerous drugs and chemi- 
cals —one so smooth and velvety that it 
cleanses the teeth thoroughly without 
scratching the delicate enamel. 


—Such a dentifrice is S. S. White Tooth 
Paste—originally made in |S862 at the request 
of members of the dental profession. It 
does the only thing a good dentifrice can do or 
should be expected to do—keeps the teeth so 
thoroughly clean that decay has little chance 
to attack them, 


You owe your child the good-health basis 
of sound teeth. Begin now to establish it 
by the regular use of S. S. White Tooth 
Paste. Deliciously flavored and delightful 
to use. Get a tube today and see how dif- 
ferent itis from all others. 


DENTAL MEG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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The Factory Behind the Car 


The Home of the Paige Car covers more 
than twelve acres of floor space. It is 
one of the most completely equipped 
plants in the United States and includes 
practically every labor saving device 


known to factory science. 


Here the art of precise manufacturing is 
found in its highest form of development. 
There is no guesswork — no “rule 


thumb” measurement. Many of the oper- 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY - - 


ations require one one-thousandth of an 
inch precision and a rigid inspection 
system sees that these standards are 
maintained day in and day out. 

The Paige Car is superbly built. For 
that reason it is a glutton for hard work 
and constant service. 

The Paige Car is superbly designed. For 
that reason it is universally recognized 
as “the Most Beautiful Car in America.” 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

She stood away for inspection. Mona 
Lisa never did a better bit of smiling than 
did Florabel Framm as she folded her 
white and useless hands across the fluffy 
front of her peignoir and turned her sweet 
cheeks slowly—now right, now left. Per- 
fection! Does Nature rouge the tea rose 
or rice-powder the early mignonette? Her 
cheeks held the same color that he had 
first noticed in them the day he led her 
along the footpath behind the bleachers 
cheeks of a small ¢ hild playing i in the wind. 

“Floss,” he cried, ‘ ‘e -ither you're a little 
fraud or a great artist.’ 

“7 ain’t neither of those things,” she 
chirped. “I’m a great chemist, that’s 
what I am.” 

““You’re a great something, that’s sure,” 
he admitted—and that is about as far as 
his diagnosis got in all his married life. 

“Angel Bloom Complexion Cream,”’ she 
rattled on. ‘‘That’s the name I got for it. 
It’s invisible, you know—just sort of oozes 
through the way currant jelly shows under 
whipped cream.” 

“Who ever told you all that?” 

“*My grandmother. She was so famous 
for her complexion that two or three army 
officers shot themselves— or each other, I’ve 
forgotten which—just because she was so 
adorable. When I was eleven years old and 
went down to visit her in Roanoke she told 
me right straight on her deathbed—it was 
a sort of a deathbed, because she never got 
up for ten years, except once when she went 
to a horse race—she told me all about Angel 
Bloom and said it was nev-er, nev-er too 
early to begin to be fascinating.” 

“And she wrote it out for you? 

“Tt’s all down there in her handwriting. 

Grandmother certainly wrote an obscure 
hand. After a session of eye strain he man- 
aged to make out such phrases as “slow 
fire’ and “‘be sparing with suet,’’ which 
sounded to him not in the least complex- 
ional. 

“So that’s the idea,” he grunted, not 
thinking much about it one way or the 
other. 

“Yeah; 

“Your complexion? 

“‘Can’t you see what a fine ad it would 
make, Goob? I’ve got the loveliest coloring 
in America, on or off the stage. Now that 
point’s settled. Well, we’reac orporation - 
the Framm Comple xion Company Ink.” 

“C ompany what?’ 

“Ink,” she chimed. ‘“‘They always stick 
that on corporations to make them sound 
honest. I’ve made you president and I'll 
be secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager * 

‘Don’t let’s talk nonsense, darling,”’ he 
warned her from his lofty height. 

“T don’t know how,” she replied just as 
though she meant it. ‘‘I know you're just 
itching to get down to the insurance. But 
just look what I made.” 

This time she fished under the Bagdad 
cover of a divan, and the object she pro- 
duced was three feet long and of limp card- 
board. It was a sorrowful inspection he 
gave the work of art. He hadn’t thought 
even Floss would have the heart to do 
that—and her best, her reverenced, her 
adored photograph! It was the picture 
she had given him on the day of their wed- 
ding, showing Florabel in an evening gown, 
her hair done in a Psyche knot, and with 
that piquant smile on her kissable mouth. 

““Well, what will you be doing next?” he 
groaned. This of course was an unfair 
question 

She had pasted the photograph in the 
very center of the composition and sur- 
rounded it with a legend printed out in her 
ill-formed letters 


Don’t You LovE A PEACH? 


” 


” 


that and my complexion.” 
9% 


That was the challenge above the photo- 
graph, and below 


I'M THE FRAMM COMPLEXION GIRL 
ANGEL BLOOM CREAM DID IT 
TRY ME 50C INSIDE 


“T like it all but the ‘Try me. Fifty 
cents inside,’”’ she said, perking her head 
critically. ‘‘That sounds too much like sell- 
ing tickets to typhoid germs. Isn’t it 
soo-purb?”’ 

“It’s superbly idiotic,” he groaned. 

“That’s what’s so charming about it. 
And I’ve saved sixty dollars out of your 
wages. That’ll pay for the first advertis- 
ing. Then you'll resign from the insurance 
and ——”’ 

“*See here, Floss!” 
first note of a lover’s quarrel. 


Here sounded the 
“*There’s got 
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to be a limit somewhere. I’m willing to 
drop my ambitions and go into business for 
you; I’m willing to work and slave for you; 
but I’ll be perpetually damned if I’m going 
to let you turn me into a hairdresser.”’ 

“There’s oodles of money in hairdress- 
ing,”’ she pointed out quite placidly. ‘But 
you wouldn't make such a good one as you 
would before I made you get a haircut.” 

She was combing her fingers through his 
shorn locks when he prevented her gently 
but firmly and put on his hat. 

“You haven’t even kissed me once,” she 
pouted at the door. He paused long enough 
to attend to that. 


Chester took his way toward the Indi- 
visible Life Insurance Company every 
morning with the feelings of a man whom 
someone has pleasantly drugged, then sent 
to slow torment. All through the day he 
was baited along by the idea 
for Floss,”’ and the thought helped speed 
him through the heavy seas of figures which 
were deadly dull to the oratorical mind. 
Sometimes Satan would walk in through 
the prosperous glass-and-mahogany parti- 
tions and remind him of his better self —the 
self which Carlotta, had he chosen, might 
be even now lifting upward, upward to the 
heights where thought is golden and speech 
is inspired. 

Sometimes in the hall Chester would en- 
counter Graham V. Applethwaite, the gen- 
tleman whom Florabel had boiled down to 
Mr. Blink, then discarded. He was aswollen 
old bachelor who rather resembled our 
popular idea of a trust save for the fact that 
his eyes were entirely concealed behind 
plate-glass spectacles. When he met his 
earnest employee, if he saw him at all, he 
would give him a charitable, patronizing 
smile, a smile which crushed. Chester 
hated it. It would be well if all unsuccess- 
ful lovers could adopt toward their victors 
a smile like Mr. Blink’s. 

In his work Chester had no compass 
whereby to guide him. He merely knew 


that he got through the days and fairly ran | 
home to Floss, who always had a program | 


“I’m doing it | 





arranged for the evening and never al- | 


lowed him much time to think. Sometimes | 


they would spend the evening playing poker 
with young things of Floss’ own caliber. 
Floss, who played like a prodigal, usually 
won, which balanced things for him at the 
end of the week. Often they would go to 
the theater with Aunt Het, who always 
bought the tickets and insisted on vaude- 
ville or musical comedy with an occasional 
dash of burlesque; the Spirit World seldom 
interfered with her earthly pleasures. She 
was an incorrigible trifler, was Aunt Het, 
and as such seldom failed to make herself 
amusing. 

But the week following the interview ne | 
which Floss elected her Chester to the 
presidency of the Framm Complexion hoe | 
pany Ink, found little Mrs. Framm disin- 
clined to amusements in the after-dinner 
hours. She looked actually tired. Once 
she appeared with her useless forefinger tied 
up in a cotton rag; she consented to having 
it unwrapped and showed a long savage 
burn which she wanted kissed so that it 
would get well. A sweetish, not unpleasant 
odor seemed to overhang the atmosphere 
in their third-floor suite. He never remem- 
bered Floss’ using such a perfume—and so 
much of it. 


One morning Chester’s bare toe came | 


painfully against some brittle object which 
seemed to have popped out from under the 
bed. It was a long-necked, round-bellied 
bottle, a silly thing with roses blown into 
the glass. 

“How did this get here?” he asked, hold- 
ing it up. 

“It just would,”’ drawled Floss from her 
pillows. This was one of the times when she 
wouldn’ t get up. 

** Looks sort of funny to me,”’ he growled, 
for he was entertzining his suspic ions. 

“Maybe I’m a secret drunkard,” said 
she. “But I never could make out how 
anybody could be a secret drunkard—I can 
always smell it a block off. Kiss me, nui- 
sance, and please don’t slam the door when 
you go out.” 

It was on his way home that very night 
that some fate caused him to stare into the 
vulgar solution of his mystery. On one of 
the sidehill streets at a corner less than two 
blocks from Aunt Het’s abode there stood 
an old-fashioned drug store of about the 
third grade. It had a handsome sign let- 
tered Holbetter’s Pharmacy and a gilded 
mortar and pestle over the door. The place 
was in a basement, two steps down from the 
sidewalk, and its cramped proportions 
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The Same Thing !”’ 


The Service rendered our fighting 
men by aluminum utensils under the 
rigorous conditions of war on land and 
sea has strikingly shown that 
“Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils will 
withstand the severest kind of usage. 

It emphasizes what so many thousands of women know :— 
that, although perhaps higher in first cost, 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are far cheaper in the end, because their enduring service 
makes unnecessary the constant buying of new utensils. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils are not all the same. There is a 
difference. “‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece from thick, 
hard sheet aluminum. They cannot chip, scale or break —are pure 
and safe. 

It now is possible to resume manufacturing a complete line of 
“Wear- Ever” in quantities sufficient, we hope, to meet the ever- 
growing national demand for these sturdy, beautiful utensils 
which were unobtainable during the war, because thousands of tons of 
aluminum were used in making cooking utensils for soldiers and sailors 


Look for the “*Wear-Ever” 


Replace Utensils that wear out 


some ot 


trademark on the bottom of each utensil. ' 


WEAR-EVER 
PN with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
ALUMINUM P ‘ 
\erfp[ts/ The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
or Dept. 18 New Kensington, Pa. 
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Northern Aluminum Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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plainly indicated Doctor Holbetter’s status 
n the apothecarial world 

Fate reminded Chester of a tube of tooth 
paste. He paused. There is no druggist, be 
he ever so humble, who does not handle 
tooth paste. Chester A. Framm got his 
eyes as far as the scrawny show window, 
ind then came recognition. It was as 
though he had found a friend in the morgue 
A dozen round-bellied, long-necked bottles, 
similar to the one he had kicked under 
his wife’s bed, stood boldly in a row. A 
large window card printed in red and white 
occupied the place of honor at center 
Flossie’s picture! 

Don’t You LOVE A PEACH? 


It was printed in black and red and had 
the look of permanency and authority 
which bold-face type is apt to give. The 
Framm Complexion Girl was announced in 
all her impudence, but her unsatisfactory 
line about Try Me had been dignified and 
repressed to Trial Size, 50« 

Chester went into the shabby interior, 
and assuming the guilty nonchalance of a 
detective brought forth the proprietor, who 
came briskly out from behind a weather 
beaten glass screen. He was a leathery little 
mild-featured gentleman who affected the 
tyle of hair and goatee made famous by 
the late Colonel Cody 

rhe druggist, who proved to be Doctor 
Holbetter himself, chewed nervously as he 
erved his customer with an obsolete brand 
of tooth paste 

‘By the way,” drawled Chester, trying 
to look innocent as he pocketed his change 

vhat's this complexion stuff you're show- 
ing in the window?” 

‘Angel Bloom?” The druggist had a 
nervous, staccato delivery, punctuated by 
a click-clicking sound which he made in the 
side of his cheek as though urging a tired 
horse. “Latest thing. Yes, sir. Lady to 
improve and beautify? Can't do better 
Guaranteed.” Click-click. 

“A new thing?” 

“Absolutely. Only put it out yesterday. 
Sold four bottles right off the reel. Theatri- 
cal people.” 

‘Your own invention, I suppose?” 

Doctor Holbetter had now rounded the 
counter and taken a bottle from the row in 
the window 

‘All we've got in stock.”’ Click-click. He 
tipped the bottle to show its contents, 
which were pinkish in color and of the con- 
istency of skim milk. “Interest in the 
concern. Discovered by a lady. Secret 
formula. See her picture in the window? 
Pretty good! With a face like that she 
could sell ham in a synagogue. Real nice 
lotion. Serious medicine. Merit in it 
Wholesale, proper advertising ag 

‘I've got plenty at home,” said Chester, 
backing away from the bottle which the 
druggist was evidently trying to force on 
him 

‘Never regret it Actress came in for 
second bottle. Wanted it for sister. Just 
get this thing on the wholesale eo 

Flossie on the wholesale! That was the 
way her shocked husband took it as he 
charged home and found her serenely rip 
ping the fur from a hat he didn’t recognize 
She sat by a window and the gold of a late 
afternoon was mingling with the gold of her 
hair, which was slightly tousled. The strips 
of fur, as she ripped them off the frame, 
made exciting sounds like explosions of dis 
tant firecrackers. Her eyes were downcast; 

he was in a dream. Women engaged with 
fancywork always look like Madonnas. 

“See here, Floss,”” was the way Framm 
burst into the picture, “‘who’s that man, 
Holbetter?”’ 

“Buffalo Willie, you mean?” asked she, 
pressing a velvet rose with her thumb 
against the frame as she held the confec- 
tion at arm’s length and considered the 
effect “Why, he’s vice president of the 
Ink.” 

“H-m. Apparently you and your Buf- 
falo Willie are doing splendidly with this 
thing you call your Ink.” 

‘Don’t be jealous, Old Brutal. We've 
made you president, you got to admit 
Don't you remember away back in Dyak 
how you longed to be President?” 

Another dig at the late Carlotta appar 
ently 

‘Your pi ture in a drug-store window! 
he snorted. “Why didn’t you put yourself 
in a circus poster and be done with it?” 

“| thought of that."’ She had apparently 
decided on the velvet rose, for she was now 
sewing it rapidly to the brim. ‘“ But when 
you make circus posters you've got to have 
money for regular art. What we need’s 
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capital, Goob. So I went round to the 
printer with my sixty dollars. He soaked 
me twenty-two for fifty printed cards. I 
wanted to have my picture in colors, but he 
said that would mean lithography. Every 
kind of graphy is horrid expensive, so I just 
painted my photos with water colors and 
pasted ‘em onto the cards. You know 
they’re pretty. You told me once that my 
picture was lovelier than Ve nus or ice cream 
or anything. Didn't you?” 

“Well, what if I did?” 

Wasn't that like Floss? 

**Come here and kiss me twice.”” He did, 
and as usual experienced her charm. ‘‘ How 
did you like our Angel Bloom?” 

“It’s all right, I guess. But what is it? 
Where did it come from?” 

“T cooked it over the gas heater. I 
nearly burned the house down two or three 
times—it was more fun. And then I didn’t 
have any bottles or labels and things. So I 
went round to Doctor Holbetter—-he ad- 
mits he’s a doctor--and made him vice 
president. It seems he had a hundred and 
forty-four empty bottles out back of the 
store. They used to contain Holbetter’s 
Canine Flea Solution. It seems that dcegs 
don’t have that kind of flea any more, so 
Buffalo Willie was holding those empties till 
he thought up some other wonderful inven- 
tion. I told the old darling all about Angel 
Bloom and he promised to give me twelve 
dozen empties ne one dozen fulls. Isn’t he 
a sweetheart?” 

The druggist, as Chester recalled him, 
had been a withered remnant reeking of 
aloes, suggestive of mummification 

“And oh, my own indispensable Goob!” 
She had scattered her trimming to the four 
winds, and flying to him had thrown herself 
into his lap. “I’m oozing ideas. The big 
Boston Drug Store on Kearney Street have 
promised to take two dozen and my picture 
for their window. I’ve been filling bottles 
all day in the factory 

a Fac tory: : es 

“The trunk room, boob!” 

With a uselessly slippered toe she indi- 
cated the little room that had been smelling 
of strange scents this mysterious week. 

“*How much does it cost you to make the 
stuff?’’ he solemnly inquired. 

“Twenty-one cents a bottle. It whole- 
sales for twenty-four.” 

“Well then, you’ll clear four dollars and 
thirty-two cents, maybe, if you can sell the 
whole gross,” he encouraged her, after com- 
putation 

“Lunk!” she whispered. 

“Am I wrong?” 

“Yeppy. We ain’t going to be whole- 
salers until we’re big and strong.” 

““What are we going to be?” 

“It’s won-derful, Cicero! I’ve got our 
whole life settled. We're going to move into 
a cute little flat over a store—Framm’s 
Angel Bloom Parlor—and folks will come 
from miles round asking, ‘Who is this com- 
plexion girl?’ and I'll come out with a bot- 
tle in each hand and say, ‘Only me!’ Isn't 
it all too lovely for words?” 

“Yes, indeed! And who’ s going to pay 
the rent on this paradise? 

“Oh, you and me and Buffalo Willie.” 

“I see. And just what status will I have 
round the place?” 

“Why, Goober! Haven't you guessed?” 
Can't imagine.” 

You're going to be the cheese. You'll 
wear a new necktie every hour and show 
the ladies round the place and bring me out 
as asample. Don’t you savvy? I’m plan- 
ning this all for your dear little sweet sake.” 

“By Jupiter!’”’ He came standing and 
shook her off his lap 

“*You're getting mad again,”’ she discov- 
ered, pouting slightly. 

“I'll not do it!" he roared. “I simply 
won’t have anything to do with this silly, 
undignified, dishonest performance. I sim- 
ply won't, that’s all!” 


“ 


vil 


BY T what does one do when Fate is fight- 
ing on the other side? Fight on and be 
defeated or accept the alternative, which is 
disarmament. 

It was on a Wednesday when Chester A. 
Framm frowned upon the sacrilege in Doc- 
tor Holbetter’s grubby show window. 
Thursday dawned bright and fair, with 
Chester already ashamed of his loss of 
temper. Flossie never lost her temper; she 
was very patient with him. He couldn't 
bear to go away and leave those ill words 
behind. Therefore their morning’s recon- 
ciliation was heartfelt and long. Flossie 
cried quite becomingly, thus mangling his 
soul to a shapeless substance as though it 
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had been run through a meat chopper. He 
grew eloquent in his descriptions of the 
kinds of brute he had been. She admitted 
it and punctuated her protestations of love 
with little heart-tearing sobs. 

Chester was late at the office, but he got 
there warm with the knowledge that Flossie 
was the dearest thing in all the world and 
that he would do anything for her short of 
becoming one of those damned hairdressers. 

In the early afternoon as he was coming 
back from his cheap and hurried luncheon 
he thought he saw a flash of her pinkish 
gown ruffling its way into a trolley car at 
the corner beyond the Indivisible Life 
Building. The fact that she wore an un- 
familiar hat merely established her identity. 
He was intending to twit her of it, jokingly 
of course, but that night when he reached 
their upstairs apartment he found her dra- 
matic with a most unusual caution. 

“Hush! * she whispered. “Aunt Het!” 

“Aunt Het—is she sick?” 

“Yeppy. Sick of us.” 
“What have we done? 
“Better take off your shoes, sly like a 

mouse. Put on your felt slippers and give 
me a cigarette.’ 

She tiptoed over and locked the door, 
then settled down on the divan, her eyes 
wide and scared. 

“Her false teeth came clean plumb out 
so that I could see the plate—you know the 
way they make ’em to look like the roof of 
your mouth. She called you an idler!” 

“That's nice.”” He had been running er- 
rands for Flossie’s rejected lover all day 
and every muscle ached for rest. ‘‘ Reason- 
able of her, I’m sure.” 

“No, it ain’t. But Aunt Het hasn’t got 
to be reasonable. She’s a Baha worshiper.” 

‘What's a Baha worshiper?” 

“‘Some sort of religion you get in South- 
ern California. It makes people awfully 
funny. Last night she got a vision and it 
said you were a minor astrolabe. Of course 
that cooks your goose. She came round 
with a regular scene. She wants im-mediate 
payment for a month’s board and lodg- 
ing ia 

‘Are we that far behind?” gasped Ches- 

ter, rather vague as to their arrangements. 

““Well, we would have been bang up to 
the scratch if I hadn’t spent that sixty 
dollars on drugs and chemicals.” 

Numerous empty, full and half-full Angel 
Bloom bottles strewed the place and told 
the tale of extravagance. 

“Ts she going to put us ou 
anxiously. 

“Not necessarily. When we go down to 
dinner we'll just be chickadees. Maybe 
she'll blow over. You can’t ims agine how 
many times Aunt Het's b lown over.” 

“You'll get round her,” he beamed, jus- 
tified in admiring Flossie’s powers of get- 
roundness. 

They dined in the big lofty room whose 
main adornments consisted of oil paint- 
ings of Aunt Het’s three late husbands. 
These were a study in progressive styles 
Number One showed a wide open col- 
lar and chin beard, Number Two wore 
drooping mustaches and a bang; while 
Number Three was smooth-shaven and by 
his manner of dress appeared quite recent. 
Whiskered or smooth, they had all gone 
their way, and their common widow, still 
going strong, appeared promptly at seven 
to take her place at the head of the table. 

She looked calm, Chester thought as he 
pushed her chair in for her. During these 
months he had grown to regard her as a 
rollicking sort of person, rather fond of 
cheap red wine and only queer as to her 
parrot and her spirit guides, who seemed in- 
offensive companions. 

“Chester,” she said as soon as her woeful 
Chinaman had brougkt in the soup, ‘‘ what 
is it you have on your feet when you come 
up the stairs in the afternoon? Roller 
skates?”’ 

Chester blushed. 

“TI wasn’t aware ——” he began with 
dignity. 

“‘He’s never aware, Aunt Het,” chipped 
in his child wife. ‘“‘That’s exactly what 
makes him the adorable Goob.’ 

“You shouldn’t take such things so 
lightly,”’ the old woman uttered the rebuke. 
Apparently the adorable Goob sounded like 
one of the gods of her theology. “‘But I 
shouldn’t be disturbed at half past five in 
the afternoon. 

“You must attend to your shoes, Ches- 
ter. Possibly they need oiling.” 

“*T sometimes have a touch of nerves my- 
self,” he agreed, remembering Flossie’s 
formula — Be natural. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Quality 


Grocer 










A Window 


like this means 


a Quality Store 


Behind every DEL MONTE display of this 
kind you will find a dealer who believes in 
selling his customers quality foods. 

He tenders you DEL MONTE Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables because he knows them 
to be the finest products of their kind 
because he is sure that you want only the 
best—because they are the kind of foods that 
he can absolutely guarantee. 

His offering of DEL MONTE Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables in this prominent man- 
ner is a measure of his sincere effort to meet 
your most exacting needs—and so to merit 
your confidence. 

And right now, you will find all good gro- 

cers selling their discriminating customers 
ona rut fais “eg more DEL MONTE products than ever 
—— B.- before because they are ideal foods for pres: 
ent-day needs — delicious — healthful 
convenient and economical. 


Serve them for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner. There isa DEL MONTE variety for 
every need—an appeal that always tempts 

SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK, “Del Monte Con 


servation Recipes of Flavor.”’ It is brimful of simple 

and economical suggestions for serving canned fruits 

and vegetables. It will help you in innumerable ways 

to make your every-day meals more appetizing —more 

ava satisfying and sustaining. A post card will 
ring it to you free. Address Department E, 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIPORNIA 
















































Interested Dealers— 


Write us for particulars about our special win- 
dow service. Let your customers know that 


YOU carry DEL MONTE quality products. 
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In April With These Germ-Destroying Fumes 


You fumigate rooms after sickness, but 
that isn’t enough Do it also at house 
cle aning time 

[he shut-in months accumulate germs, as 
well as dust and dirt. There is little sunshine 


to destroy them 


M ike your home re lly cle in youl sleep 
ing rooms in particular Soap and water 
remove visible dirt, but not the germs which 


lurk in fabrics and in crevices 


Scientific cleaning, as in Pullman cars, in- 


cludes gas fumigation 


Formaldehyde gas is the way to make 
rooms aseptu Shut and seal the room, then 
light a B&B kormaldehyde Fumigator and 


le ive the room ¢ losed i te Ww hours 


Remove only the live plants Formalde- 


hyde will injure nothing else 


Open the beds and the closets —let the 


gas reach everywhere Chen you may feel 


that you live and sleep in rooms that are 


tree from germs. 


Be Careful in Moving 


Don't occupy a home which others have 
occupied without this fumigation applied to 
every room You don’t know what diseases 
have been there. You do know that germs 
exist. Do your own fumigation to be sure 
about it. Landlords may not be as careful. 


Do It Efficiently 


B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators accord with 
Government standards. They are twice as 
efhcient as some consider necessary, but you 


cannot be too sure. 


For safety's sake get the B&B. They come 


in sizes for all ordinary rooms. Tell your 
druggist the size of each room and he will 
supply sizes accordingly. The average cost 


Is one dollar per room. 


4- Formaldehyde 
Fumigators 


Other B&B Products 


Keep in your home for emergency use 


B&B Surgical Dressings 


Absorbent Cotton Sterile Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster Sterile Gauze 
[do not use chance bandages They are 
likely to cause infection. B&B Dressings are 


sterilized by live steam after wrapping. They 
come sealed in protective packages. Get them 
from your druggist now. When you need them 


you need them urgently Have them ready 


First Aid Book—Free 


It tells what to do before the doctor comes, 
in every form of accident or emergency. 
In dealing with sudden sickness, poisoning 
or injury. 

It is written by a high authority, with wide 
experience in Red Cross and Army emer- 
gency work. There are 120 pictures. 

It is so important that we send it free. 
Write us for it and put it with your B&B 
Dressings. It may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings, ete. Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
“Who ever said anything about my 
nerves?” 

Her eyes had hardened to small twinkling 
dots and her teeth were dropping, drop- 
ping- a most alarming sight. 

‘*‘I—I wasn’t intending any offense,’ he 
tried to apologize. ‘‘We all have our 
nerves.” 

*“What have you to be nervous about?” 
she glared. 

What had come over the woman? Since 
last he had seen her she had changed from 
an amiable frivolous being to the monster 
he now beheld. 

“Well, my work 

“Work! Do you call what you’re doing 
work?” 

“T’m always anxious to get something 
better.”’ Chester was game to the last. 

“T’ll thank you not to mention my nerves 
hereafter!”’’ she took himupshort. ‘“* What’s 
my religion for, I should like to know?” 

Chester, who had no power of enlighten- 
ing her, held his peace. But the moment 
was horrible. 

‘There’s the fun-niest pair of acrobats 
at the Orpheum,” Flossie struck bravely in, 
quite easily pretending that all was well as 
could be. 

“What can they do?” inquired Aunt 
Het; and this was all the more astonishing 
because her look became tranquil as the 
harvest moon. 

“They pretend to be strong men,” she 
giggled. ‘One of them picks up a thousand- 
pound weight between his teeth, and just 
when you think he’s going to crack his 
spinal column he drops it—the weight, I 
mean -and it turns out to be rubber. And 
then his partner comes on and lifts him 
right up over his head—-all with one hand. 
He does this nine or ten times. He's at- 
tached to a pulley, don’t you know. It’s 
too gr: and! ! 

“Let's go,”’ suggested Flossie’s astonish- 
ing great-aunt; and at that moment she 
and her niece looked enough alike to be 
twins. 

The diverting swindles committed to fast 
music by the Rubberneck Tramps at the 
Orpheum restored Aunt Het to her happy 
self again, but Chester’s heart was as ice. 
What calamity did her recent storm por- 
tend? She had made it plain enough that 
the love birds in her estimation were far less 
welcome in her home than was Oscar the 
parrot. An uncertain twenty dollars a week 
stood between them and starvation. And 
there was nothing in the world to prove 
that Chester had made good at the insur- 
ance business. 

Next morning, Friday, it was cold. He 
took his foggy self down to the Indivisible 
office and had mourned two hours over his 
desk before he was brought to by the voice 
of a sleek blond secretary, a bearer of Fri- 
day’s tidings. 

‘*Wanted in Mr. Applethwaite’s office.” 

Chester’s trembling knees got him as far 
as the pompous mahogany desk above 
which the upper part of Mr. Applethwaite’s 
body loomed like a bust of Plutocracy. Mr. 
Blink’s face wore its customary patronizing 
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The labor in the Detroit plant was work- 
ing on a new idea. A few men, compara- 
tively speaking, had thought out a new 
machine called an automobile which greatly 
multiplied man’s power of locomotion. 
They had invented the machine, thought 
out the most efficient plans for manufac- 
turing and distmbuting it, organized an in- 
dustry. The labor out there produced 
wealth at a great rate because it had been 
led into a fat field and there was a big divi- 
dend to be divided; just as in a smaller way 
labor in New York sweat shops became 
more productive when it found good lead- 
ership and organization. The stuff in men’s 
brains, not in their muscles, made all the 
difference. 

For increasing the industrial dividend 
whose size determines the condition of 
labor, in whatever ratio it may be shared, 
the leadership of a relatively small number 
of men is more important than anything 
else. Very likely they will require some 
extra compensation underanysocialscheme. 
But above all, some extra compensation 
and distinction will be necessary to incite 
men who have capabilities of lez idership in 
them. Certainly leading men into division, 
strife and class war is no way of increasing 
their joint productivity. 
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smile. It is a peculiar sensation to be thus 
outfaced by one’s wife's rejected lover. 

‘Er— Mr. Framm,” the great man went 
straight to the point, “‘I don't think we can 
use you any longer. Er e 

“You mean I’m dismissed!” 
unfortunate. 

““Well, yes. I should say you're being 
dismissed. Possibly some time in the fu- 
ture 

Chester's feet seemed nailed to the floor. 
Mr. Blink was squinting into the papers on 
his desk and there appeared nothing for it 
but to go. 

“This is pretty sudden, Mr. Apple- 
thwaite,”’ the dismissed one was so rash as 
to declare. 

“Yes. Isn't it?’ Merely a passing com- 
ment on the weather. 

‘Might I ask if I have given satisfac- 
tion?” 

“You might.” 

“Of course if I haven't I sh ould like to 
kn¢ »w so that next time 

‘Please don’t worry about that point.” 
The sweetish old face writhed itself into a 
smile. ‘‘I’m sure you've been quite satis- 
factory. Good day, Mr. Framm.” 

When Chester got down into windy Mar- 
ket Street he had an impulse to go back to 
Dyak and implore forgiveness at his moth- 
er’s ironing board. The aeed passed. Asa 
matter of fact wild horses could not have 
dragged him away from the younger Mrs. 
Framm. But how was he to face her? How 
could he tell her that he had made a failure 
of the only possible work that could keep 
them from starvation? Then resentment 
got him by the throat. It served him right 
for twisting himself into that which he 
was not, for jilting his destiny —jilting Car- 
lotta. 

He had sought the cheap success from 
which she would have warned him. 

It was no great walk back to Aunt Het’s 
house. His mood, attuned to the whistling 
of the wind, got him as far as Holbetter’s 
Pharmacy before he looked round for his 
bearings. Turning the hilly corner he 
came in sight of that high-stooped ornate 
facade behind which he and Flossie had 
passed the first fevered months of their 
married life. 

The exterior of Aunt Het’s house looked 
more cluttered than usual. The cause was 
apparent at a glance. A large moving van 
and a dirty one-horse hack were standing 
against the curb. 

Vainly struggling with his apprehensions 
Chester almost ran toward the inscrutable 
group. Behind the van a man in overalls 
was Just shoving a table under the shelter- 
ing canopy. It was the very marble-topped 
monstrosity that had held his breakfast 
tray these troubled months! 

Flossie’s stylish figure was seen coming 
briskly down the steps, her left hand carry- 
ing her small w: alrus- leather bag, her right 
cl asp ing Chester’s shabby suitcase. 

‘Hello, Goob!” she cried, cheerful as a 
cricket. 

‘Floss! What's happened?” 

“Aunt Het’s blown up,” replied his ador- 
able torment. “And we're being evicted.” 


gasped the 
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“Oh, yes,” 
frightful calm. 
van?” 

‘Aunt Het.” 

“By gad, it’s an outrage! I'll see her 
about this. I'll od 

“Don’t let’s make any false motions,” 
he suggested. ‘‘ We've got an awful lot to 
do. She was very sweet and insulting and 
generous. She gave me all the old furniture 
she couldn't use. Besides, you can’t see 
her. She's locked in with a trance medium.’ 

“Where does she expect us to go now?” 

“Oh, that’s all fixed. Your hay fever'll 
get bad again standing here in the wind 
( ome on 

*Where?”’ 

The van began to move away. Flossie 
had half pushed him into the depths of the 
cab. With one foot on the curb she paused 
and called an Eddy Street number to the 
man on the box. 

But when they had gone far on their pil- 
grimage into the unknown he broke down 
and blurted: “‘ Floss, what are we going to 
do? I’m fired. Fired cold!” 

“There, there! Did bad Blink go and 
hurt my Goober? Don’t you give one soli 
tary whoop, Old Nuisance!” 

She had taken his head in her arms and 
was soothing it against her soft vivacious 
breast. 

*'Cause who cares? We don’t. We're 
glad, that’s what we are.” 

“But what are we going to do?” he re- 
peated, absolutely vanquished. 

Her reply, if she had intended any, was 
interrupted by the behavior of the hack 
It stopped as though by appointment with 
a gilded street number twinkling through 
the gray afternoon. Floss had opened the 
door, permitting her husband to crane his 
neck a little farther. It was a small two- 
story shop building which he saw, a trim 
front newly painted in dazzling white. 
Through the plaster-spattered panes he 
could dimly see carpenters at work with 
fresh shelving. But it was the sign, daintily 
lettered in colonial type on the white board 
over the door, which held him with a wild 
surmise ! 


“*FRAMM’S ANGEL BLOOM SHOP” 


agreed her husband with 
“And who's paying for this 


“Come on, Cicero,” said the great man’ 
wife, leading him by the hand as a nurse 
leads a timid child. ‘‘There’s the dearest 
housekeeping apartment upstairs, and we'll 
paint Aunt Het’s furniture so its mother 
wouldn't know it.” 

‘Floss,’ he said; and barred her way 
‘I believe you got old Applethwaite to fire 
me.” 

“Do you?” Her face was aglow with 
what at that moment looked like pride and 
affection. 

Lumbering down Eddy Street he could 
see the moving van, replete with furniture 
which Aunt Het—despite her berser! 
rage—had contributed. 

**Floss,”’ he persisted, 
ever get used to you.” 

“If you do,”’ she warned him, “I'll get a 
divorce.” 


“T wonder if I'll 


\TO BE CONTINUED 


BETTER SCHEME 


Continued from Page 30) 


Socialists are always saying or implying 
that the dividend is big enough now and 
we need bother comparatively little about 
increusing its size if only we would dis- 
tribute it more equitably. The best study 
of the distribution of income in the United 
States that I know of was made about four 
years ago by W. I. King, of the University 
of Wisconsin. I like to refer to it for the 
sake of the general reputation of college 
professors, which is by way of getting 
under something of a cloud nowadays 
There are college professors who love to sit 
them down and spin startling theories 
sometimes most meagerly supported by 
facts. Mr. King’s idea was different, and 
far more laborious—namely, to dig out, 
collate and present all pertinent available 
facts in the case, from which any reader 
may deduce such theories as he pleases 

He puts the total income of the country 
in the census year 1910 at thirty billion 
dollars—to use only the round numbers in 
his tables. This means that if all the goods 
produced and services rendered by all the 
people in that year had been added up the 
sum would have come to that—in short, 
the sum of everybody’s income; the total 
amount there was to divide. Of this total of 
thirty billions something more than fourteen 


billions, or forty-seven per cent, was paid ir 
wages and salaries. This was mainly wage 
In manufactures, for example, wages were 
more than three and a half times the amount 
of salaries, and the great bulk of the salaries 
go to employees who differ from wage earn 
ers only in that they have no union 

Rut more than nine million persons gait 


fully employed in 1910 received neither 
salary nor wages—farmers, merchant 
professional people, and so on. They are 


one-third as numerous as the wage and 
salary earners. They must be provided 
with a living somehow, unless we adopt the 
imple Bolshevik expedient of slaughtering 
the bourgeoisie out of hand. Say they are 
provided for in the lump on just the same 
cale as the people on a pay roll—though 
many of them would object to that on the 
ground that they contribute more, rela 
tively, to production. But as they are one- 
third as numerous, paying them on just the 
same basis as the others would obviously 
increase the pay roll by one-third. With 
that increase the pay roll Would take nearly 
two-thirds of the total income of the coun- 
try, leaving only one-third for us to quarrel 
over the distribution of —without allowing 
a penny for interest, rent, profit or a re- 
serve fund for betterments and extensior 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder | 
_ For oe | 


Although it is less th: in four fe et 


long it can do y kind 
| for any ordit family a gas in 
warm weather r by coal or wood 


when the kitchen needs heating. 





The Coal section jandtheG 748 section 


are just as separate as though you 
had two ran in your kitchen, | 
Gl Gold Medal d | 
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“Kray 
view” to show 
the 4 plies ex- 


SAVES WORRY: ADDS MILES 


Put new miles into your old casings with the 
Ajax H. Q. Tire Reliner. This reliner has the 
necessary strength. See the “‘X-ray view.’ Note 
how 4 plies give full strength. Each ply is made 
of new, high-grade, rubberized fabric, vulcan- 
ized and formed to fit the casing perfectly. 

Braces with an even strength.. Won’t crack 
or break down under road strain. Reclaims old 
tires at a cost surprisingly low. 


Order By Full Name 


Don’t just say“‘Reliner”’ to your garage man or 
your dealer. Specify. Order an Ajax H. Q. Tire 
Reliner. The full name insures getting the high 
quality reliner made only by the makers of the 
famous Ajax Road King Tire. 


The Ajax line of H. Q. Tire Accessories is 
complete. Everything you need to make long- 
lasting repairs or to meet the road emergency. 
When a tire accident happens, Ajax H. Q. Tire 
Accessories are worth many times their cost. 


Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 


New York 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 


You can buy Ajax 
H. Q. Tire Accessories 
from good dealers, 
with the same confi- 
dence of maximum 
value that you buy 
Ajax Tires and Tubes. 


EVENING POST 


The most ideal socialism could not con- 
sume the entire national product each year. 
It would have to set aside something for 
betterments and extensions— building new 
railroads, mills, and soon. American social- 
ism has not yet advanced to the point of 
disallowing interest on a man’s savings- 
bank deposit. Americans overwhelmingly 
hold that inducing a man to save by paying 
him interest on the saving is a v: aluable 
social expedient. Under any possible 
scheme of distribution ten per cent of the 
national income is an outside figure of 
what there is to quarrel over as between 
capital and labor. 

In 1910, by Mr. King’s calculation, 
eighty-two per cent of the families in the 
United States—counting a single, self- 
upporting man or woman without de- 
pendents as a family—received less than 
twelve hundred dollars a year. That is a 
very unsatisfactory condition. But those 
families received fifty-five per cent of the 
total national income, and if the total na- 
tional income had been divided equally 
among all families each family would have 
received not quite eleven hundred dollars 
which will buy no family a Utopia. What 
we need most of all is a bigger dividend—a 
greater national production of wealth. And 
fighting among ourselves is a mighty poor 
way of increasing production. 

No doubt ownership of wealth is concen- 
trated to a much greater extent than in- 
come. In England, France and Prussia, 
where far better statistical information is 
obtainable on: the subject than in the 
United States—owing to inheritance-tax 
laws and so on—it appears that two per 
cent of the population own considerably 
more wealth than the remaining ninety- 
eight per cent. In England, in fact, a frac- 
tion smaller than one per cent may hold 
title to half the property in the country. 
There the big estates in land are generally 
entailed to the eldest son and so held ina 
block from generation to generation. 

But income rather than ownership of 
wealthis what the average man looks to. For 
example, a Rockefeller might own all the 
railroads in the United States; but if we 
kept railroad rates as low as they were in 
1917 and railroad wages as high as they are 
now he would derive no income whatever 
from the roads. Or if he did derive an in- 
come from them we could easily catch it 
with an income tax. In short, the wealth 
produced by the roads might be quite 
equitably distributed each year though 
one man held title to them all. 


A Picture Not True to Life 


Trustworthy information about distri- 
bution of wealth in the United States is so 
limited that it is largely a subject of guess- 
ing. It has inspired some of the wildest 
guesses on record. About the time of the 
money-trust investigation in 1912 the news- 
pape rspub lished lists of all the life-insurance 
companies, banks, railroads and so on in 
which a Morgan partner was a director or 
to which the Morgan influence was sup- 
posed to extend. There were like lists of all 
concerns believed to be within the Rocke- 
feller sphere of influence. Harriman’s do- 
main was footed up, and Hill’s and Gould’s. 
Total assets of these concerns amounted to 
billions. From saying that a handful of 
men controlled all that wealth it was an 
easy step to the more striking expression 
that a handful of men owned so many bil- 
lions; and by the extension of a sufficiently 
lively imagination a few men were made to 
own pretty nearly all the wealth in the 
country. 

distinguished professor: of econornics 
has lately been describing the situation of 
the United States and other industrially 
advanced countries. Speaking to the pub- 
lic with the authority which naturally at- 
taches to his position as a trained scientist 
he says: 

“Invested wealth i in large holdings con- 
trols the country’s industrial system, di- 
rectly by ownership of plant, as in the 
mechanical industries, or indirectly through 
the market, as in farming. So that the pop- 
ulation of these civilized countries now 
falls mainly into two main classes: Those 
who own wealth invested in large holdings 
and who thereby control the conditions of 
life for the rest; and those who do not own 
wealth in sufficiently large holdings and 
whose conditions of life are therefore con- 
trolled by these others.” 

And later on he represents the dominant 
class, which controls the conditions of life 
for all the rest of us, as comprising perhaps 
five per cent of the population. 
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He is not a professed socialist, so far as I 
know. Neither are a good many others who 
in the name of disinterested scientific guid- 
ance would lead us right up to the socialists’ 
class-war door and push us inside—and 
urbanely wash their hands of responsibility 
for any untoward consequences that might 
ensue. His picture of America is exactly 
the socialist picture, and so far as I am able 
to get a line on realjty it corresponds to 
reality rather less than the picture of a sea 
serpent corresponds to a cow. 

Turn back to the items in Morgan’s do- 
minion, and Rockefeller’s and Harriman’s 
Prominent in the!schedules of wealth 
which they controlled are several big life- 
insurance aa with assets amount- 
ing to some billions of dollars. They are 
mutual companies. Their assets, with negli- 
gible exceptions, belong to millions of policy- 
holders. They are not only under strict 
supervision by public officers in every state 
where they operate, but their operations are 
limited by statute on every hand. What 
they shall pay their agents, the provisions 
of their policies, how they shall distribute 
their funds, whether they shall invest in 
stocks and bonds and what sort of stocks 
and bonds—all such things are prescribed 
for them by public authority, and a public 
officer is always at their elbow to see that 
they follow the prescription. 


The Limited Powers of Capital 


Other items on the lists consist of banks 
and trust companies, also with billions of 


assets. About ninety per cent of the assets 
belong to the various depositors; the re- 
mainder to various stockholders. As with 


the insurance companie s these institutions 
are subject to strict public regulation and 
constant inspection. They are limited by 
state laws and national laws, are under the 
hand of a state banking department, a 
Comptroller of the Currency, a Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The biggest item comprises railroads, 
with billions of assets belonging to widely 
scattered bondholders and numerous stock- 
holders. Before the Government took them 
over they were under strict public control 
They could not advance a freight or pas- 
senger rate a penny except by permission 
of a public body—which generally, as it 
happens, refused permission. On the other 
hand, public bodies were frequently reduc- 
ing particular freight and passenger rates 
in complete disregard of the wishes of the 
management. _ Full-crew laws overrode 
their wishes. In numberless other details 
their wishes counted for nothing. They 
had less tosay about wages than thestrongly 
organized unions did. Find a railroad presi- 
dent after he has received an ultimatum 
from the trainmen’s brotherhoods and tell 
him that he is controlling conditions of life 
for his employees but put on a baseball 

catcher’s mask first. 

The simple truth concerning all that 
wealth is that it is about nine-tenths so- 
cially controlled. There is a comparatively 
narrow margin for the play of private initi- 
ative and discretion. Otherwise the public 
controls. Aside from land much the biggest 
item of national wealthisrailroads. Accord- 
ing tothe Census report for 1912 it amounted 
to more than one-fifth of the total, aside 
from real estate. Before the Government 
took them over the roads were under broad 
public control. 

Another big item is public utilities 

street railways, telephone systems, electric 
light and power concerns. They amounted 
to more than one-tenth of the total, aside 
from real estate. With hardly an exception 
they also are under public control. Their 
rates are prescribed, their practices regu- 
lated, and in many cases they have to bar- 
gain over wages with organized employees 
who are very far from helpless. It is rather 
well known that of late public-utility con- 
cerns as a rule have been in a poor way. 
They have been compelled to raise wages 
and often have been forbidden to raise 
rates correspondingly. Some of them have 
gone into bankruptcy; others have passed 
or reduced dividends. To represent a 
public-utility manager or owner as an au- 
tocrat disposing of the lives of a subject 
population at will is grotesque enough. 

Public control over manufacturing has 
been steadily increasing, and will increase 
further—not only through anti-trust laws, 
fair-trade laws, and so on, but through 
many regulations to protect labor. Holding 
title to a given item of wealth implies little 
enoughastothe control of the use of it. What 
“conditions of life for all the rest” could 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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AVE time and labor in production! 

That’s the big essential of industry 
today. Every machine running at 
capacity! Every man most efficiently 
employed! 


Right in your factory there’s a force 
that will save man-power and reduce 
labor expense. Gravity—the earth-force 
that draws all things downward—will 
convey your goods more quickly, easily 
and economically than any other power. 


Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers 
answer practically every conveying need. 
They move delicate glassware or drop 
forgings—straight and around corners 
from freight car to factory, floor to floor, 
room to room, from warehouse to 
shipping yard. No expense for power! 
Natural gravity does the work with one 
man at each end of the conveyer. 

Consider the saving! No trucks, no 


men returning for loads, no idle hands. 
No repairing of floors. No waste of val- 
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g Labor and Cutting Costs 
ews Gravity Conveyers 


uable floor-space. No mistakes. No de- 
lays. No break downs. But constant 
power supplied free and a smooth, steady 
flow of goods over steel, ball-bearing 
rollers! 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer 
means a daily speeding up of delivery— 
a daily saving of overhead expense. It 
comes in portable or permanent units 
for light and heavy work. It requires 
little attention, costs little for upkeep. 
Experience proves it lasts longest and 
does the work for which it is adapted at 
least cost. 


Let our engineers solve your conveying 
problems. We designed the first steel, 
ball-bearing roller conveyer. For fifteen 
years we have been manufacturing grav- 
ity conveyers adapted to the needs of 
many different businesses. Mathews 
Gravity Roller Conveyers have many 
special patented features. Write for 
further information. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 


124 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 





Branch Factories: Toronto, Ont.—London, Eng. 
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Happier Times Are Here! 


r HERE is not a citizen of this forward- 
looking world of ours but is conscious 
of feeling happier—free from the drag 

of old mistakes and half-useless things. 

Why, in your very buying you are going 
straighter to the simple truths of gua/ty, 
style and value! 

You and other thoughtful purchasers 
everywhere are the people who are making 
this an Oxford year in shoes. 

You are creating the demand for these 
assured Regal styles—the swinging thorough- 
bred lines, as far removed from stiff formality 
as from the old tendency to “‘pretty’’ shoes 
for red-blooded men. 


You are the people who understand why 


only fine leathers and expert craftsmanship 
can insure lasting style. 

You know the value to you of the Regal 
program of concentrating on the wanted 
lasts, the proven leathers. 

As an example of style and value, based on 


sound quality—at a fair price—can you beat 


The Re gal **Crest’’ $950 
An Oxford that is distinctive in style and Regal 
in quality Built of the very best of leather — 
the hearts of selected King Calf hides. The toe 
slopes smartly—perforated tip. Stout leather soles 
and 1 inch leather heels. You can have it either 


Black or Dark Russet. 
Another good example of why Regal popu- 
larity is growing faster these days than 


ever before. 


Sixty Regal Stores in the Great Metropolitan Cites and over a thousand 


Ri 
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val Agency Stores in other cities and towns 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 268 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 

any possible five per cent control? A rich- 
est and most malevolent five per cent could 
no doubt throw a great many men out of 
work at a given time by shutting down 
mills. Not “all the rest’? by any means, 
but a great many. They would thereby 
immediately cut off their own profits and in 
a short time the public would take the mat- 
ter out of their hands as it has done on 
many occasions. Roosevelt made himself 
unpopular in some quarters very early in 
his presidential career by doing that in a 
coal-mine strike; but the precedent is well 
established in public opinion. 

A good deal is made just now of more 
democratic control of industry; in fact,we 
are getting more democratic control of 
industry all the time. Regulation of rail- 
road rates, for example, is a matter of the 
last dozen years. Every year sees an exten- 
sion of democratic control of industry. But 
usually those who use the term don’t mean 
that. They usually mean either govern- 
ment management or a management elected 
by all those directly concerned in the indus- 
try. As to government management, we 
have had fourteen months of that with the 
railroads, and reports from all parts of the 
country and all orders of citizens have con- 
vinced Congress that the country doesn't 
want it. For one thing the country sticks 
at the simple fact that it is paying twenty- 
five per cent more for a rather poorer article 
of railroad service. For another thing, un- 
doubtedly, it doesn’t like dealing with a 
single, autocratic authority from which 
there is no appeal. Hitherto in all its deal- 
ings with railroads the implication was that 
if one road didn’t treat it right it would go 
to another road; or if no road would treat 
it right it would make all of them come to 
time. Nowadays, however suave the Gov- 
ernment may be about it, the implication is: 
““My terms are the only terms on which 
you can get railroad service; take it or 
leave it, as you please.’’ The public doesn’t 
like that. 


A Question of Management 


Socialists say government management 
is not the only—perhaps not the prefer- 
able—form of democratic control; there 
may be a management elected by all those 
immediately concerned. Of course we have 
been trying that plan for a hundred and 
thirty years—and far back of that. We 
have been electing the managements of a 
great many concerns by the votes of all 
those directly interested. As a rule they 
have been decidedly the worst-managed 
concerns in the country. Anybody who 
talks of electing managements by mass 
votes is looking into the clouds and not at 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and so 
on, whose managers have always been 
elected by mass votes. About four times 
out of five coéperative business enterprises 
in the United States—-as distinguished 
from growing and marketing codpera- 
tions—have failed. It was finally a ques- 
tion of management, and they didn’t get 
the right brand. 

What advantage would a trainman get 
by electing the president of his road? His 
union already gives him the advantage of 
bargaining on at least equal terms for wages 
and working conditions. If he got higher 
wages the cost would immediately be thrown 
upon the public in the form of higher freight 
and passenger rates, and the public would 
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have some misgivings about that just as it 
has about the Government's twenty-five 
per cent advance in rates for the purpose of 
increasing wages. Successful management 
of a railroad, a steel mill, a cotton mill, 
requires a high degree of technical expert- 
ness; and technical expertness is never a 


qualification that appeals particularly to | 


voters. A dozen experienced directors are 
better qualified to pick out technical ex- 
perts than ten or twenty thousand dispersed 
workmen are; more likely to get an effi- 
cient operating staff. 


True, that means only the technical | 
operation of the plant and leaves out of | 
account large questions of social relation- | 
ships and social effects. But the public is | 
already determining those large questions | 


by its Interstate Commerce Commission, 
its child-labor laws, workmen’s compensa 


tion laws, and soon. A management elected | 


by labor could no more be trusted with 


them than a management elected by capital | 


can. As a capitalist management leans 
always to the interest of capital, a labor 
management would lean always to the in- 
terest of labor. In either case society 
government— must intervene in the inter- 
ests of the public. A great many socialists 
habitually write as though wage labor con- 
stituted the only public there is. 


Conciliation and Improvement 


This does not mean that elected repre- 
sentatives of labor might not well have a 
place on the board of directors of every 
large corporation. A good part of the 
trouble between capital and labor arises 
from sheer lack of understanding. Labor 
directors sitting regularly with the board, 
in touch with the business, able to argue 
the case for labor when its interests were 





involved and able to report authoritatively | 
to labor on the conditions of the business, | 


would probably be a valuable emollient. 
But that would be a different thing from 
democratically elected management. 


I hope my young-man correspondent will 


look beyond the front cover of the socialist 
plan. That is such a pretty picture of pros- 
perous brotherhood that a good many peo- 
ple are quite taken with it. But the text 
farther on is mainly about class war, social 
division, irrepressible strife, implacable en- 
mity. Reading it one might well infer that 
before capitalism came along and “‘ divorced 
the workman from ownership of the tools 
of production” the world was a Garden of 
Eden. But history—political, social or 


economic—of medieval society, when work- | 
men still owned the tools of production, | 


gives a very different picture. 

Labor’s greatest interest lies in increased 
production. Fighting never increased pro- 
duction. Bureaucratic management of in- 
dustry never increased production. Electing 
the management, with the play of polit 
ical intrigue and faction which that would 
involve, would not make the plant more 
efficient. 

There are monstrously wrong and evil 
conditions in the world. Socialism says 
they can never be very much improved 
under capitalism. But many evil conditions 
have been decidedly improved under capi- 
talism. Conditions of child labor and 
woman labor that Marx made much of 
have improved steadily to this day. The 


better plan is a plan of conciliation and | 


improvement, not a plan of warfare and 


destruction. 


THE PEANUT HULL 


(Continued from Page 7 


“Oh, a couple of tuts, Shorty. You 
know what about what about.  Picky- 
willup Point!” 

“Well, I'll tell you what’s doing!” 
snapped McShane, his scarlet eyebrows 
coming together. “ The big pigs’s got their 
feet in the trough, and the little pigs is 
forced out in the mud!” 

“T git you. Jeff was over to Mike Con- 
nell’s; but I ain’t worried. I’m just curi- 
ous.”” 

“You!” McShane regarded the ex- 
volunteer assistant bartender with dawn- 
ing intelligence. ‘‘ Are you in on it too?” 

“Oh, alittle, alittle.” Jiggers stuck both 
thumbs in the armholes of his greasy vest 
and twiddled his fingers. ‘But I ain't 
workin’ at it. I don’t have to. I’m just 
layin’ low and lettin’ her sizzle.” 

““Say,”’ husked McShane, grabbing 


Hoadley by the lapel of his coat, ‘‘are you 
the one that’s got that option?” 


“THush!"’ Hoadley glanced up the stairs 
and back into Casey’s, and out into the 
street; then he bent low to McShane’s ear 
and whispered ‘‘ Yes!”’ 

**Let me see it.” 

Without a word the opportunist led the 
way to the back room of the Pilot Café, up 
the street, and produced the precious op 
tion. There were five pairs of pinholes in it 

“‘Sewed up tight as a drum,” admired 
McShane enviously. “Jiggers, what'll you 
take for this?” 

“Take for it? My life!” Hoadley almost 


paled as he jerked the option out of | 
McShane’s hand. ‘“‘Say, if Jeff was to ask | 


me to see that option, and I couldn't dig it, 
people’d be sayin’ to each other along 
Water Street by and by: ‘Why, where’s 
Jiggers Hoadley? I ain’t seen him for a 
long time!’” 

“That’s nothing to me. I’m here to talk 
business. Tell you what I'll do: I'll give you 
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How many different razors 
have you tried? 


OST men have owned at least three or 
four different safety razors—in addition 
to the old-fashioned straight-edged razor. 


It’s not that men are fickle about their razors. 
On the contrary, when they find the right razor, 
they invariably stick to it. Men who once try the 
AutoStrop Razor don’t change from it. 


The AutoStrop Razor makes good with its 
users because it provides a keen edge for every 
shave—gives a perfectly cool and comfortable 
shave every time. 

A new blade for every shave is not necessary 
with the AutoStrop Razor. The razor provides in 
itself the means for keeping the blades keen-edged 
as when new. This patented stropping feature in- 
sures a perfect shave every time. 

The 12 blades furnished with the set will give 
you, under unique guarantee from the manufac- 
turer, 500 perfect shaves. The same guarantee goes 
with each additional dozen blades you purchase. 

The AutoStrop Razor is the only 
safety razor that sharpens itself, 
shaves and cleans without removing 
the blade. 


AutoStrop Razor 


On sale all over the world 
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, five hundred for that option, and you can 


hit the rattler.’ 

That was a sore temptation, but with a 
saving grace, for Jiggers had learned by 
painful experience that the only place he 
could manage to eat regularly was Picky- 
willup City. Suddenly he thrust his thumbs 
into the armholes of his vest and turned to 
Shorty with a naive innocence that was a 
distortion on his villainous face. ‘‘ Here’s a 
thing I thought up, McShane. I’ll sell you 


| a second option. You know, a second op- 
| tion. See? That means that I give you a 





An Epoch-Making Dinner 


To Introduce This New- PI doy wing Wine Parag emg: Sees 2 
Type Pork and Beans made easy, yet the beans are not crisps 
not broken 
eu \ Camy entifie And the created a sauce to bake with 
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ag Ee a Direct Our Chefs 
1¢ ‘© Now these scientific cooks direct every step 
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VAN CAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Baked Without the Sauce 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, et« 


Soups 








Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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van Camp's Soups Van Camp's 


18 Kinds Spaghetti Peanut Butter 

Hased on fam P ‘ \ Italian recipe Made ft wed peanut ! 
‘ 5 \ . wa ever nd every germ ret ed 
vole ary exper A new-grade peanut butter 
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written agreement that when I buy the 
property you got a right to buy it from me 
for whatever price we say. The price’ll 
be—it’ll be Say, Shorty, it'll be 
twelve hundred dollars, and you pay me 
five hundred cash. Now!” 
“A hundred, if that’s the way!” said 
Shorty. 
“Four hundred!” said Jiggers. 
““A hundred!” said Shorty. 
“Three hundred!” 
“‘A hundred! See here, Jiggers, it’s a 
hundred, and you'll take it. I know you.” 
Jiggers’ keen perceptions told him he 
was licked. 
“Will you keep your trap shut till the 
day of the sale comes off?”’ 
“Sure I will. I’m bound to for my own 
safety.” 
“Then you're on s 
v 
LDERMAN SNARKESS was waiting 
on the boat-club lawn when the Napo- 
leon of Civic Progress returned from his 
Waterloo on Pickywillup Point, and he 


| strode down to meet the despondent youth 


with his broad palm outstretched. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. 
Jones!”’ he shouted, expressing his hearti- 
ness by loudness as society and all Picky- 
willup City came flocking to meet the 
returning son of Joe. ‘‘It’s just come to my 
ears that you’ve sprung an idea for the big- 
gest improvement ever proposed for this 
city.” 

Young Mr. Jones eyed the proffered 
hand hesitantly, remembering that his 
father loathed the man, his party and all 
his works; but he accepted the hand- 
shake, of necessity. 

“Well, of course, I thank you,” he diffi- 
dently and almost shamefacedly stated, 
“but —but a 

“The removal of Pickywillup Point is a 
stroke of genius!”’ broke in Jeff Snarkess 
loud enough for all to hear; and he noted 
the instant glow in the countenance of 
plump and motherly Mrs. Jones. ‘Why, 
my boy, it’s a wonder nobody ever thought 
of that before. It takes you young fellows 
to show us dead ones where to get off. I 
came right over to tell you I’m for that 
proposition with both feet!" 

‘**Well, I'm glad to hear you say so, but 
I’m afraid we can’t do anything,” returned 
the Napoleon, in deep dejection. 

It was hideously depressing to see all 
those bright and eager faces change to in- 
credulous dismay; and the change was so 
simultaneous and so decisive that it seemed 
almost audible, like a sign or something. 
And Russ had thought so well of himself 
when he'd first discovered this idea in him- 
self! For a few hours he had seen himself 
not only a public benefactor but a leading 
citizen worthy of his father. And now 

“The owner of the property flatly refuses 
to sell—at any figure!” 

A terrible shock on the lawn; murmurs 
rising almost to a muffled roar. Refused to 
sell! How dare he! On that instant Bill 
Trueboy and all his family, his ancestors 
and his progeny for generations fell into the 
black disfavor of society and all Picky- 
willup City. Was it possible that this live, 
progressive, decent town contained one 
citizen so dead to local patriotism that 

Wouldn’t sell! It needed but a leader 
to go right up that hill and mob Bill True- 
boy! But Alderman Snarkess merely smiled 
in a superior sort of way. 

“I hope you're not dropping the plan 
on that account,” he protested, to the 
thrill of one and all; and he beamed as 
much benevolent friendliness as was pos- 
sible from one eye. “It’s a public improve- 
ment, ain't it? It’s of vast benefit to the 
city, ain't it? Well, when we're all ready 
we'll simply condemn the point, and pay 
the owner a fair condemnation price.” 

Of course! Almost a cheer back there. 
Nearly everybody had just thought of that! 

““By George!’’ Young Russ Jones’ voice 
shrilled tremulously. He laughed and his 
face flushed. ‘You know, I hadn’t con- 
sidered that, Mr. Snarkess.”’ Strange how 
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suddenly friendly he felt to this agreeable 
man. His father certainly couldn’t have 
known Snarkess very well. ‘‘ You see, if 
I'd looked on this as a public work a con- 
demnation procedure might have occurred 
to me, but since it was a purely private 
enterprise, why — 1—well, of course, I didn’t, 
that’s all. But, Mr. Snarkess, if you can 
put that through I'll gladly pay the ex- 
pense and make a present of it to the 
city. My contractor roughly estimates 
fifteen hundred for the labor, and the 
property can’t be worth much.” 

“Tt shan’t cost you a cent, Russ!” 
promised Jeff Snarkess, with all the effect 
of a sudden burst of generosity; and out of 
the corner of his one handy eye he noted 
Mike Connell whizzing by in his rattling 
motor car, on his way to the state capitol 
about that twenty-five thousand dollars. 
“Anyhow, come to think of it, you couldn't 
just buy the point and saw it off, because 
the state has jurisdiction over the Little 
Pickywillup, and anything that is done to 
it has to be done by act of legislature, for 
which an appropriation would be provided. 
So I'll tell you what I'll do, Russ, my boy! 
I’m so strong for your bright idea that 
if you'll just whoop up the public enthusi- 
asm for it I'll whoop up the necessary 
legislation and the appropriation. How’s 
that?” And again he thrust out his broad 
palm, round which the lean hand of young 
Russbill Jones closed almost convulsively. 

“Will you?” shrilled Russ. ‘Oh, I say, 
that’s great!’”’ And he was still shaking 
hands, while society and all Pickywillup 
City exulted audibly in the ceremony. 

“Don’t thank me,” protested the alder- 
man with deafening heartiness, putting 
his other friendly hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘I’m only glad to be in on a thing 
of such publicimportance. It’s yourscheme, 
Russ; get busy. Circulate petitions. Get 
the majority of this town to ask for the 
removal of Pickywillup Point, and I'll 
guarantee to remove it!” 

Circulate petitions! Was that all? No 
sooner said than done! Right in the club- 
house the Hustlers got together, and that 
energetic organization of live young busi- 
ness men appointed a Permanent Committee 
on Civie Progress, with Russbill Jones as 
chairman; and on the spot they wrote the 
headings for fifty petition blanks. 

Mayme Dycler almost simultaneously 
organized the Ladies’ Hustlers Auxiliary to 
help circulate those petitions, and the first 
two names she placed on her executive com- 
mittee were Mrs. J. Jones and Mrs. A. B. 
Dycler, hoping thereby to have those two 
estimable ladies, who meant so much to 
her, know and appreciate each other better! 

Before nightfall the petitions were more 
than circulating, and all Pickywillup City 
was bound on the busy wheel of progress 
and whirring round and round with an in- 
calculable centrifugal force. 

O Mighty Politics! What could be done 
without thee! 

vi 

HE very next morning a young man 

with a hard-boiled countenance, a high 
collar and a derby hat half a size too small 
for him walked into Casey’s bar in Picky- 
willup City, inquired for Jiggers Hoadley 
and waited until there came in a brisk but 
nervous-eyed business man in a brand-new 
pair of tan shoes, whose yellow mustache 
had been curled and pomaded by a barber 
until it looked like brittle taffy. 

Without difficulty Mr. Hicks took Mr. 
Hoadley to a saloon in quite another part 
of town, where, in the little back room, he 
said: ‘“‘Nowshush. I’m on a gum-shoe er- 
rand all by my lonely, and if you’re out to 
make a few jits I can give you a diagram 
of it.” 

“IT got you,” invited Mr. Hoadley, work- 
ing his nose, for his upper lip felt stiff and 
sticky. 

“Well, you’re nursing an option on 
Pickywillup Point.” 

The change in Mr. Hoadley was abrupt, 
and so eager as to be almost ferocious as 
he demanded: 

“Say! How high are they figurin’ to go, 
up in the statehouse?”’ 

“That’s neither here nor there,” hastily 
objected the husband of the niece of Repre- 
sentative Forbeson. ‘‘What I want to 
know is “ 

“You don’t want to know nuthin’!’ 
corrected Jiggers Hoadley fiercely. ‘I’m 
sayin’ what do they figure to do up in the 
capitol, and till you answer me that I'm 
an oyster!” 

A momentary dourness on the face of 
Hicks, and then he turned pleasant. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Does it permit a free enough flow of current 
to give you an effective spark? 

The next time you drive in congested traffic 
your motor will tell you. 







If it shows a tendency to falter when throttled 
down, and you have to shift gears frequently, 
it may not be getting as good a spark as it needs. 






An effective spark is possible only where there is a free 
flow of current through the ignition circuit. Such a circuit 
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“Oh, well, if you really want to know 
I don’t mind saying that the present cal- 
culation is a fifty-thousand-dollar appro- 
priation.” 

“Blast their damn eyes!”’ blurted Jiggers, 
his indignation real. ‘‘ A certain responsible 
party told me it was only twenty-five! 
Well, what’s your offer?” 

“Oh, that property 
worth x“ 

“Worth hell! Who's talkin’ about what 
it’s worth? This here’s politics, not prop- 
erty! What’ll you gimme? 

‘How deep do I split in? 

“T git you. 

And now for the first time Mr. Hoadley 
hitched his chair close and felt that he 
was dealing with a sympathetic soul. With 
Mr. Hicks in the frame of mind he was it 
was no trouble to insinuate the idea of a 
second option instead of the original, and 
they parted satisfied, Mr. Hoadley with 
a thousand dollars of Representative For- 
beson’s money in his pocket, and Mr. 
Hicks with five hundred! 

That night Mr. Forbeson had Picky- 
willup Point in his pocket, or a written 
substitute therefor, and then, and not until 
then, he called on Senator Geets on the 
floor above in the same hotel, remarking 
as follows: 

“Senator, here is an excellent thing for 
our constituency, one which I am sure 
will be of incalculable public benefit to 
your district, and will also redound to the 
I refer to a projected 
improvement in the harbor of Pickywillup 
City.” 

Senator Geets was a large florid gentle- 
man, who wore his frock coat even in the 
privacy of his own bedroom, since he knew 
not the day or the hour he might have 
callers; and his whiskers were Vandyke. 

“Yes,” said he in a deep and mellifluent 
voice when he had heard the plan, “‘I ap- 
prove. I consider it a more or less worthy 
enterprise. How much of an appropriation 
do you think it will require?” 

‘Well, the present estimate, 
is fifty thousand.” 

“Ahem.” The senator seemed to stroke 
his full-fed whiskers, but in reality he was 
stilling their eager quiver. ‘I should hesi- 
tate to propose an appropriation too small 
for the work contemplated. Have you 
secured an estimate from a reliable con- 
tractor?” 

“Well, no.”” Forbeson, who was a gaunt 
man with eyebrows so long they needed 
combing, delicately cracked his knuckles 
as he detected the importance of that 
query. ‘Perhaps that would be a good 
idea, senator. Whom do you recommend?” 

“Noone,” returned thesenator promptly. 
**I have no interest in such matters; nor, 
in fact, any interests beyond those of my 
constituents.” 

“Certainly, senator, certainly. 
one knows that.” 

“* However, I will say in candor, and in 
justice, since you ask me the question, that 
I have heard Edmunds & Edmunds are 
perfectly trustworthy. There are others 
equally so, I've no doubt, I’ve no doubt.” 

“T’ll see Edmunds in the morning,” 
promised Representative Forbeson, rising 
and buttoning his long-tailed coat. 

The senator looked at his watch. 

“‘Well—or, say, in the afternoon,” he 
suggested. ‘Then see me again to-morrow 
evening.” 


ought to be 
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senator, 


Every- 


Thus it was that on the estimate of 
Edmunds & Edmunds a hundred thousand 
dollars was the sum it was decided to in- 
corporate in the Little Pickywillup Im- 
provement Bill for the shoveling away 
of Pickywillup Point; while down in Picky- 
willup City the Hustlers and the Ladies’ 
Hustlers Auxiliary, society and all Picky- 
willup City, under the able and fevered 
leadership of young Russ Jones, were stuff- 
ing into the blue velvet drum, embroidered 
by the fair hand of Mayme Dycler herself, 
the fourteen-inch-thick petition which it 
was hoped might induce Representative 
Forbeson and Senator Geets to take up 
the philanthropic matter and secure an ap- 
propriation of, say, five thousand dollars. 
Small enough sum to expend for a project 
of such vast benefit! 

vir 
B. DYCLER burst with dynamic 
e energy into the office of the leading 
‘itizen of Pickywillup City. 

“Mr. Jones,” said he, “how much will 
you take for that property of your father’s 
in North Pickywillup?” 
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Young Russ swung back in his swivel 
chair, crossed his long legs in front of him 
and carefully considered. This was in the 
height of the bbom—somebody had thought 
of having one right away—which had fol- 
lowed the news of the astounding hundred- 
thousand-dollar development of Russbill’s 
idea of a simple little two-thousand-dollar 
gift to his native city, and Jones, Junior, 
now wore a neat salt-and-pepper business 
suit instead of fluttering silk shirts and 
white flannels. 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Dycler. This 
isa better time for buying than for selling.” 

“Yes,” admitted Dycler snappily. ‘ But 
nobody knows when the bottom’s going to 
drop out of a boom. A chance is a chance, 
however, and we all have to take it. How 
much do you want?” 

“* Well,” smiled Russ, “I’m not interested 
in the figures just now; you are.” 

“*T’ll give you ten thousand dollars.” 

Fatal error. If he had said seven Russ 
would have jumped at it; but the offer 
of so much as ten argued a keen anxiety 
to purchase. So Russ reflected, recalling 
that his father had once said that if Dycler 
ever dropped his magnifying glasses he’d 
go broke. 

“Can't see it. That property has come 
into the public eye, Mr. Dycler, and you'll 
have to talk stronger than that to make 
me listen.” He reached for his pipe and 
strove not to appear nervous as he stuffed 
it. Dycler reached for a cigar and strove 
not to appear nervous as he lit it. 

“TI might go to twelve.” 

Involuntarily Russ’ finger stopped in the 
filling of his pipe, then voluntarily he 
forced it to get busy again. Twelve! 
Twelve thousand! 

“Nothing doing,” he said decisively. 
“You want that property, Mr. Dycler, 
much more urgently than you're willing 
to admit, and there’s no use in us wasting 
time over it.” Russ cleared his throat. 
“I’m not anxious to be rid of that land, and 
no feeble offer will get me. Now say some- 
thing worth while.” 

Russ was acutely conscious as he said 
this that he was inspired by a dramatic 
instinct, though he meant to make it 
stick if he could. 

In consequence he 
when Dycler, rising nervously, 

‘All right then, here it is. 
thousand dollars.” 

Twenty thousand dollars! Russ fumbled 
for a match but dared not light his pipe, for 
he knew his fingers would tremble. Why, 
he could remember distinctly the time 
when his father would have been eager to 
sell that ‘cross-the-river property for less 
than three thousand dollars; when he’d 
have been almost eager to give it away to 
escape the taxes! What in blazes was in 
the wind? What could be the cause of the 
absurd rise in the value of that land? The 
boom? Yes, but it wasn’t that strong on 
the north side of the river! A sudden panic 
seized him—not that he wouldn't get his 
price but that he would succumb to the 
temptation to sell, and make a mistake; so 
the two panics counteracted each other. 
He lit his pipe and puffed at it. 

“I don’t want to sell,” he said. 

“Twenty-five thousand.” 

“No.” Russ gulped. 

“Thirty thousand!” 

The eagerness in Dycler could no longer 
be suppressed; the quality which had 
always made the feminine part of his 
family anxious about the future was work- 
ing in him. 

*‘No!”’ In spite of all his efforts Russ rose 
from his chair and paced the floor. ‘‘I tell 
you I don’t want to sell; not at any price!" 

“Then you're foolish, that’s all I have 
to say!” snapped Dycler. He bit the end 
of his cigar for the second time, but did not 
notice it. ‘‘Whatever profit I might be 
able to make out of that tract I’m already 
dividing with you, without any effort to 
yourself; offering you the big share into 
the bargain! I'll give you thirty-five thou- 
sand, and that’s my last offer!” 

The lanky leading citizen swallowed and 
swallowed at his Adam’s apple, but it 
wouldn’t stay down. 

**Look here, Dycler! I’m all alone, and 
I’m a kid, and I’m frank enough to tell 
you that I’m scared stiff!’ His voice at 
last cracked to prove it. ‘‘ But, by George, 
I'm going to do business if it takes a leg! 
You can have that property for—for 
for fifty thousand dollars!” 

“For what!’ Dycler’s voice was so shrill 
that it almost cracked too, but young Russ 
Jones was suddenly cool as a cucumber. 


” 


was slightly astounded 
blurted: 
Twenty 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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The composite inner tube here reproduced illus- 
trates the superior fit of Michelin Red Inner Tubes 
as compared with ordinary makes. 


The tube shown was made by cement- 
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Tube and of a tube of another repre- 
sentative make. This composite tube 
was then slightly inflated and laid 
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(Continéed from Page 72) 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” ‘he repeated. 
“1 said it and_I'll stick to it! Fifty thou- 
sand, first, dagt and all the time, and you 
can talk till-you can’t whisper, and that’s 
the last price you get! Fifty thousand 
dollars—cash!"’ Ye 

Dycler breathed heavily for thp@@solid 
minutes, looking the panting young-Russ- 
bill Jones squarely in the eye, but Russbill 
never quailed 

*T'll take it. I'll give you five thousand 
now, and the balance in an hour.” 

The long fingers of Russ Jones had al- 
ready closed on the telephone, but he did 
not lift the receiver. He was afraid,of his 
voice. So he rose and led Dycler up the 
street to the office of his father’s lawyer, 
meeting Mayme Dycler on the way; she 
was so engrossed with the handsome young 
state engineer who during the past week 
had been making a report on-the Picky- 
willup Point project that ghe scarcely 
noticed Russ! He straightened all his 
gangies. Not for him the boyish weakness 
of jealousy. He had business on his hands! 
Confound it, he’d had a hundred run-ins 
with his mother on account of that girl, 
and now Oh well! 

Within thirty minutes he had five thou- 
sand dollars of Dycler’s money, and had 
detinitely parted with that wortHlpss slice 
of across-the-Little-Pickywillup property. 
Five minutes later Dycler and the han@- 
some young engineer, Merriman, were in 
the Pickywillup Nationa! Bank negotiating 
with the president for an expansion of the 
already strained loans on Dycler’s Addi- 
tions. Ten minutes later Senator Geets 
had assured the bank, over the long dis- 
tance, that the. Little Pickywillup Im- 
provement Bill would positively pass and 
that young Merriman was a perfectly re- 
liable engineer. On the stroke of the hour 
young Jones had the balance of his money, 
and within another hour after that the 
Evening Bugle was tossed into his office, 
and the young Napoleon withered like a 
flower that is cut down in springtime; for 
there staring him in the face was the cold 
and clammy report of young Merriman to 
the effect that the shearing away of Picky 
willup Point would throw the current as 
desired, right round the corner and into the 
Big Pickywillup, leaving a broad leeway 
for river traffic; also that it would shift the 
current from the north to the south side 
of the’Little Pickywillup! 

The present quiet, smooth landing stream 
of Water Street would become a raging 
torrent! 

Great Jehoshaphat! The wharfage mo- 
nopoly that J. Jones had enjoyed ever since 
he had begun to build up the town of 
Pickywillup City was gone! The wharfage 
would now be on th® other side of the Lit- 
tle Pickywillup, on the north Pickywillup 
side, the Dycler side! The warehouses, 
which Jones kept filled with well-paying 
tenants, would be vacated, wealth would 
flow across the stream and the Jones 
Additions on the lower Big Pickywillup 
would become barren wastes. Gone! Every- 
thing gone! 

A profound sickness seized the middle 
of young Russbill Jones as he realized that 
not an hour before he had parted with the 
only valuable property the Jones family 
possessed, sold it for a song, been boobed 
out of it, and by Mayme Dycler's father! 
Was that why Mayme had snubbed Russ? 
Shame engulfed him, intense shame, and he 
crept out the back way of the office and 
skirted across the hills, home 

“That you, Russ?" His father, propped 
up in bed and fuming because the doctor 
wouldn't let him get out; and the young 
pretender to the throne of Jones had to sit 
there and chat affably, even flippantly, and 
snicker now and then, for an eternal half 
hour, conscious all the while that his 
mother, on the porch, was reading the 
fateful end which had come to her brilliant 
son's scheme for saving Pickywillup City. 
Great Scott, if only his father hadn't 
fallen off the grain elevator! If only Russ 
had been left in merry peace to tickle his 
gold-mounted mandolin! 

va 
RUE TRUEBOY sitting at the window 
of the carpenter shop on Pickywillup 
Point with a newspaper, in which she had 
been reading with acute distress the vari 
ous activities which told of the downfall of 
the Joneses, commercially and socially, and 
the corresponding rise of the Dyclers, 


glanced up with a start to see, standing 
in the doorway, a gentleman in a lemon 
colored suit, a straw hat with a polka-dot 
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band, red socks, tan shoes, and a pink 
shirt. His taffy mustaches were curled 
intostiff ringlets, he carried a light bamboo 
cane, and in his buttonhole he wore a wild 
sweetbrier rose! 

“Hello, Prue,”’ said Mr. Hoodiey, saun- 
tering in and swinging the little bamboo 
stick. “‘Where’s your paw?” 

“Out—for a little while.” She added 
this last hastily as Jiggers came on over. 

“Just set still,” he told her. “Say, look 
at this!" 

On the carpenter bench beside her he 
tossed a roll of bills from his left-hand 
trousers pocket. She looked wonderingly 
from him to the money, and as she did so a 
packet of greenbacks from his right-hand 

ocket dropped beside the other roll, and 
icine its crisp edges displayed itself to be 
composed of fifties and hundreds. 

“How’s that?” he triumphantly in- 
quired. ‘“‘Look me over. It takes the 
clothes to do it, eh?” 

A smile in the soft brown eyes of Prue, 
a trace of it at the corners of her lips. 

“You are most resplendent,” she ad- 
mitted, unhmindful entirely now of the 
frayed place at the knee of her gray 
percale. 

“You could look just as swell if you had 
the ragé,”’ he advised her, with a leer and a 
grin. and the beginnings of a chuckle, all 
intended to be ingratiating. ‘‘Sweller.” 

A flash of pink in the cheeks of the girl, 
a flash which threatened to rise to her 
temples, and changed its mind as the smile 
“came back to her soft brown eyes. 

“Thank you,’ she observed demurely. 
“T think that’s father coming now.” 

“Naw it ain't... He had craned in- 
stantly to peer down the hill. ‘“ Look-a 
here». Prue.” He tossed down another 
packet of bills from his right-hand hip 
pocket. ‘‘How’s that?” Another from the 
left. ‘“‘And that? Pretty sweet, eh? Say, 
Prue, I'm pullin’ my freight from Picky- 
willup City right now. See? Look at 
this!” 

From his upper outside coat pocket he 
produced another packet of bills, with 
a five-hundred-dollar wrapper! ‘‘ You no- 
tice I'm heeled, don’t you? Got shoes on 
for any distance!"’ He laughed exultantly, 
but he laughed alone, for Prue in great 
perplexity was studying not him but that 
growing pile of money. ‘‘ Nowlisten: You're 
all right if you had the scenery. Pull out 
with me, pick your own preacher, we'll 
hitch up, and I'll get the decorations for 
you. There you are. Now wait a minute! 
Don’t say anything! How’s this?” 

He began to toss money from all his pock- 
ets, showering it down in a heap. Waves of 
color had flashed across Prue’s face, and 
indignation and ridicule and loathing had 
flashed with equal rapidity across her 
senses, but in her mind had come a sudden 
thought which held everything else in 
abeyance 

““What a lot of money!” she suggested. 

“That ain't all!’ he proclaimed, en- 
couraged by the profound impression he 
had made. He had three more pockets 
untouched, and he emptied those. 

“‘And that ain’t all! Say, the girl that 
hooks up with me gets a live one—a guy 
that knows a chance when he sees it and 
can work it to a finish; a guy that can 
milk a senator just as easy as a hick 
politician. Say, Prue, how much do you 
think I got on me, all told?” 

There was such an evident desire to 
know as she glanced up quickly at him that 
he told her instantly, magnificently, rub- 
bing his finger tips along the right-hand 
side of his coat to let her hear the money 
crinkle insthe lining. 

“Forty-five hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars, not countin’ the hard.coin! Or say it 
this way: four thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two! Eh? Pretty soft, huh? How 
about it, eh? Sweet, huh?” 

His exultation was a series of delighted 
gustative grunts as he began to pick up his 
wealth and stow it —e 

Finding that he was looking steadily at 
her Prue cast up at him a sidewise glance 
which sparkled and danced, then looked 
speculatively at the money again. ‘“Sen- 
ators and hick politicians!’"’ He'd been 
“milking them!” 

“Oh, you've sold your option on our 
place,” she guessed, while her busy mind 
made little sharp runs at this and that 
and the other track. ‘“‘How much did you 
get? Who bought it?” 

“Guess again,” he chuckled; and the 
desire to boast under the gaze of those 
soft brown eyes swelled in him irresistibly. 
“Wait a minute. I'll show you something.” 
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Reaching down inside the lining Of his 
vest he drew out the option. It was 
crinkled and grimy, and so full of pinholes 
that it presented the suggestion of a sieve, 
but it was still quite legible, still unmis- 
takably the original paper. ‘‘ You see, I got 
it yet!" he bragged. “If you go with me 
I plan to turn this over to your paw, and 
he can eat it; swear he never wrote it, 
claim it was a forgery, collect all the 
money from the condemnation price, and 
let these other buzzards caw their throats 
out and flap their wings off. Eh? Then he 
can split with us. Huh? Hah!” 

Exploding with the laughter he had sup- 
pressed for so long he poked Prue in the ribs 
with his thumb; and that far, far descend- 
ant of Eve, with an entirely impromptu in- 
stinct which she had never suspected in 
herself, overcame the shock of that poke, 
dissembled monstrously and hastily, and 
actually laughed with the beast. 

“How ever did you do it?” she wanted 
to know; indeed she did! ‘Mr. Hoadley, 
you've done something illegal!” 

“Me?” scorned the tote Jiggers; and 
leaning against the bench stuck his thumb 
in his armholes and twiddled his fingers 
vaingloriously. ‘Not so as you could no- 
tice it, Prue! The only party that could get 
me that way dassent open his yap. And 
there ain’t any livin’ way for the rest of 
"em to get me except with a pair of brass 
knucks or a brick; which is why I am 
bouncing out of this burg.” 

“My, you must be clever!’ judged Prue, 
and favored him with another glance of ad- 
miration; though first she made certain 
that there were no benches or kegs be- 
tween her and the open door. “ You're too 
deep for me to guess, Mr. Hoadley. If you 
didn’t sell this property, which you couldn’t 
do before you closed this option, and if you 
didn’t sell the option ——” 

“Say, are you goin’ with me?” He 
leaned a little closer. ‘‘You know your 
paw can get a lot of money with this op- 
tion!” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, ten or fifteen thousand if he’ll split 
off a third for a good lawyer. You goin’ 
with me?” 

“How did you get your money?” 

“You little devil!’ He leaned a trifle 
closer. “‘ Are you goin’ with me?” 

She edged away from him just the exact 
distance that he had approached, every 
muscle in her lithe young body ready for 
instant action; then she smiled up mis- 
chievously at him, and asked: 

“How did you get it?” 

** Aw, well, then I'll tell you.” And she 
was relieved to see him place his thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest; it was the only 
way he could talk largely. ‘“‘I sold Jim 
Snarkess, Shorty McShane, Mike Connell, 
Olly Larribee, Representative Forbeson, 
Senator Geets, Hiram Edmunds, A. B. 
Dycler, that smart Aleck young state en- 
gineer, and every sucker connected with 
this deal an option on this option. Me? I 
guess I’m the best little optician ever! 
And say; they ain't any of ’em got any- 
thing on me; only this—I can’t be there 
when the hammer drops and all these 
ginks gets together with their second op- 
tions! You know, this is blooey day. 
Snarkess just slipped me a bundle to close 
a certain deal, and that blows the whistle. 
It’s my last drag.” 

Once more Prue, succeeding splendidly 
for an amateur Eve, laughed with the man 
who had bought her father’s option for 
forty dollars and had brought te into 
the scorn of all Pickywillup City, the man 
who had turned into a noisome political 
graft the noble philanthropy of that splen- 
did young man, Russbill Jones, whom she 
had long adored, from a distance. 

“You're comin’, Prve! You know you 
ain't got nothin’ here, and you ain't no- 
body. We'll go to Chi, I think, or St. Looey. 
I'd always had an ambition to get a saloon 
of my own, and have a good-lookin’ wife to 
cook up the free lunch and help round ——” 
The shock of that penetrated even through 
her speeding mind, but she didn’t know 
whether to scream or giggle—‘‘ but with all 
this rotten prohibition movement, that 
don’t look like a safe bet, so now it’s-a cigar 
stand with a pool room and soft drinks. 
We'd have a free lunch even for that. Say, 
Prue, I got an idea that you and me ——”’ 

Even before he moved she saw in his eye 
that he was going to come closer. 

“There's fathep!’’ He was really in sight 
now, at the bottom of the hill. “‘Give me 
that option. Where shall I meet you?” 

“Nix and not!” he declared, hastily pin- 
ning his treasure inside his vest. “‘He gits 
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that option when I git you! I'll stick round 
and open up to him.” 

“He'd never let me—go away with you 
or anybody! Where shall I meet you?” 

“Are you comin’?”’ 

“Of course I am!” she told him promptly 
and enthusiastically. ‘‘ You know that the 
Trueboys never break promises! Tell me 
where to meet you. We'll leave the option 
there for father, and I’ll leave a note telling 
him where to find it. Where shall it be? 
Hurry!” 

“Well, in the old tool shack above the 
trolley tracks on the other side of the hills. 
I'll set right there till you come. How 
about a little kiss?” 

“No, no! Wait!” she cautioned, hurry- 
ing out into the path which put her into 
clear sight from below. “Hurry!” 

“Good-by, sweetheart!’ husked Jiggers 
Hoadley, with an affectionate look which 
was between a leer and a simper; and toss- 
ing her the sweetbrier from his buttonhole 
he struck down across the hills, while Prue 
succumbing to a single moment of half 
laughing and half crying hysteria ran down 
the other way to meet her father, and to 
persuade that good man, whose greatest 
delight was to sacrifice himself and every- 
body else for duty’s sake, that his duty now 
was to sacrifice his pride and break his word 
for the first time in his life. And replacing 
his feeble will with her strong one she took 
him down to the office of young Russbill 
Jones, where she waited outside the door 
until Russ, tearing madly out with his 
temples throbbing purple, nearly upset her. 

“Sorry!” he shrilled, scarcely noticing 
the shy little girl in the shabby dress, whose 
shabby hat concealed all of her face except 
the lower oval of her flaming cheeks, her 
pointed chin and four freckles; and he clat- 
tered downstairs four steps at a time. 

Jiggers was astounded past the point of re- 
sistance when instead of his blushing fiancée 
there burst into the deserted tool shanty 
long-legged and long-armed Russ, who fell 
on him with all his wiry muscles, pinned him 
to the floor of rotted boards, jerked open his 
vest, and tore out the precious option, pins 
and all, together with other secret agree- 
ments of great value. 

“Now come on, you infernal akunk!”’’ 
panted Russ, hoisting Hoadley to his feet 
with a muscular force which sent one of the 
nail kegs spinning. 

“‘Sure!” said Hoadley, using that agree- 
able complacence to wrench in a vicious 
and unexpected uppercut. ‘‘Where to?” 
he asked, dodging the return blow he ex- 
pected. 

“We're going to stop that appropria- 
tion bill!”’ snarled Napoleon Jones; and he 
and Hoatiley went through the door of the 
shanty with one jerk and two bumps. 

“Wait a minute!” begged Hoadley. 
Down there on the highway stood Russ 
Jones’ swift little yellow roadster. ‘“‘ Wait 
till I get my suitcase from under the floor 
here, Jonesie. I was all ready to leave town 
anyhow, and I don’t care where I go, now 
that I’ve been skunked by a skirt!’ 
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Z ISTER SPEAKER!” yelled a shrill 

oung voice from the visitors’ gallery 
of the State Senate. At that always dread 
sound nineteen state senators jumped to 
their feet, running, four tried to crawl under 
hele dealin nate Wilemananaedi toseea 
gangling youth with blazing eyes, who flour- 
ished in one hand some crumpled papers 
and in the other a crumpled gentleman 
in a lemon-colored suit. ‘‘ Mister Speaker! 
I have here the proof of one of the foulest 
and cheapest political grafts which ever 
disgraced this state! i haw here’’—he 
shook the pa —‘‘and here’’—he shook 
Jiggers Hoadley—‘‘the proofs incriminat- 
ing a thieving crook who now sits or, the 
floor of this Senate! And, by George, I’m 
going to tell ——” 

At that instant as the Senate chamber 
broke into an uproar the majestic guardian 
of the visitors’ gallery reached him, a page 
boy grabbed one of his legs, and one of the 
janitors swung at him with an empty pail; 
and others were coming. 

Over benches and steps, against rails and 
columns-they batted and butted; but what- 
ever else he did the astoundingly agile Russ 
Jones, champion of six events in his Alma 
Mater, never let go of the vest, coat and 
suspenders of Jiggers Hoadley. Wherever 
he went, there went Jiggers, on the floor, 
across a chair or up and doing; and some- 
times he punched with his bony right fist 
and sometimes he punched with Jiggers, 
and even when they had him out in the 

(Cencluded on Page 77) 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
corridor, and cowed, and held firm amid 
the gathering hubbub, and were sending 
for the police to take charge of the mad- 
man—even then he held Jiggers in his left 
and the papers in his right fist. 

“Well, well, what is this?”’ inquired an 
authoritative voice, and a large square- 
faced man with white hair and a grave and 
dignified cast of countenance but a twin- 
kling eye edged in. He was the only senator 
who had come up to see if he could recog- 
nize the strange youth who had threatened 
to expose one of them. ‘‘Who are you, 
young man?” 

‘I’m Russbill Jones!"’ panted the inter- 
ae orator, feeling tenderly of his right 


eye, which seemed to be puffing. ‘Of 
Pichoveliben City! And I’ve come up 
here ” He was gathering voice again, 


but the senator stopped him. 

“Not the son of Joseph Jones?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s my father. But he’s 
sick, and I’m running his business! I’ve 
come up here . 

““Don’t!’’ begged Senator Clamber, and 
edging ponderously in, removed a guardian 
from Russ. "ll be responsible for this 
young man. I know his father very well.” 
The senator eyed Jiggers Hoadley euri- 
ously, and re move 1 another guardian or so 
from the pair. ‘‘Just come this way. I’m 
Senator Clamber,” he said, taking Russ 
by his unoccupied arm; and dragging his 
unwilling witness with him Russ accom- 
panied his father’s old friend into a nice 
quiet little cloakroom, where, quivering 
with indign vation and shrill with wrath, he 
poured out his tale of unbelievable atrocity 
and offered his proofs, both written and 
human. 

“And so,” he hotly concluded, “I’ve 
come up here to stop that Little Picky- 
willup Appropriation Bill!” 

“Pardon me,” said the senator, with no 
change of countenance except at the cor- 
ners of his eyes; and ning the door he 
motioned to Jiggers Hoadley. “I don't 
think we'll need this fellow any more. His 
pape rs are no doubt be stter than his word.’ 

‘But, senator 

The door slammed from the outside, and 
hasty footsteps resounded in the corridor, 
then died out of the ears of R. Jones forever. 

“So this is little Russ!” observed the 
senator blandly. ‘‘Mr. Jones, the Little 
Pickywillup Appropriation Bill is to be 
passed in the morning.” 

“What!” shrieked Russ, springing out 
of his temporary lull with renewed violence 
and shaking his fistful of damning papers. 
“With all this evidence of thievery and 
rottenness, from the dregs of ward politics 
right up into the senate! sy George, 
I'll ‘i 

“Have a cigar!” interrupted the senator, 
producing a pair of them; and in the very 
midst of his blandness he threw back his 
head and laughed loudly and heartily like 
a boy, whereat the lanky youth stared in 
the hypnotism of astonishment. ‘I'll tell 
you something in strict confidence, son of 
my old friend Joe. I’m chairman of the 
Waterways Committee, and I put one 
over, aS we say in our rough way up here, 
on Jasper Geets. I made his gaudy appro- 
priation bill general to the Little Picky- 
willup, in place of specific to Pickywillup 
Point, and my committee will apportion it 
so that a hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent in dredging and wharfing,and soforth, 
in my beautiful little home city of Poeville! 
So good-by, Geets! We didn’t want him 
here next term! He’s crooked, and though 
you may not believe it in your youth, 
the majority of men, even senators, are 
straight. Oh, yes, they are!’’ He lit his 
cigar and held the match.to the cigar of 
his young friend Russ, who puffed auto- 
matically, still hypnotized. “My boy, 
Pickywillup Point will not be cut off!” He 
paused, but the boy was still stunned. 
“Then, realizing the value of the stoppage 
of the current to Pickywillup City, and my 
native state, and my old friend Joe Jones, 
whom I understand to be laid up and help- 
less except for the aid of his capable young 
son, I used the sound logic of actual util- 
ity and my influence—with the Federal 
Waterways Commission, to place one of 
the new dams authorized by a recent 
United States Government appropriation 
in the Big Pickywillup River just below 
Pickywillup City, which will back up the 
water for some distance, provide a broad, 
smooth and vastly incre ased harborage, 
and Why, what’s the matter 

The senator, much concerned, ec aught the 
wrist of young Russ and helped ease the 
gangling youth into a chair. The boy had 
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paled and looked as if he were about to 
faint, but he didn’t. 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ he said, his mind 
still occupied with the dizzying whirl of 
events in which he had jarred out of place 
everything in Pickywillup City; had shaken 
commerce and society to their very foun- 
dations; had seen his father’s fortune 
increased, lost and saved; his mother’s 
prestige increased, lost and saved; his own 
standing in the community increased, lost 
and saved—and after all he hadn’t accom- 
plished a darn thing! Things were exactly 
as they would have been if he had never 
been born! ‘I feel like a peanut hull in the 
ocean,”’ he humbly confessed. 

“That’s all any man is,” laughed the 
senator; “especially if he’s an outsider and 
mixes into politics.’”” Then he sobered. 
“You'll find, my boy, that crooked or 
straight politicians run according to the 
crowd you pick out, and you fell into the 
clutches of the Philistines.” 

He was setting out to prove it when sud- 
denly the son of his old friend Joe jumped 
to his feet and reached for his watch 

“When will the news of this appropria- 
tion bill get out?” 

‘To-morrow afternoon,” 
senator, jumping up. 

“And the news about the dam?” 

The senator looked up squarely into the 
blue eyes of the son of his old friend Joe; 
then he gently smiled. 

“How much time, between, would you 
like to have in order to dash home and buy 
up depreciated property?” 

The boy blushed. 

“Why—why . 

“T think I can arrange to give you about 
four days,’ grinned the senator. “ Beat it, 
Russ!” 


returned the 


Chuckling elation filled Russ Jones from 
one extremity to the other of his lanky 
frame as he whizzed into Pickywillup City, 
the only human being in all that town who 
knew that within four days the Jones fam- 
ily would be at the top of the heap and 
Dycler broke; his mother the undisputed 
queen of the firmament; Pickywillup City 
insured a real and a lasting benefit 
through his initiative, after all; and no 
people the worse but the evil-minded. 

He was just stopping at the boat club 
when an amazingly pretty girl came walking 
along Water Sireet, a neat, trim, slender 
girl, all in pink—pink dress, pink para- 
sol and lacy pink hat. She walked with 
a pretty stride, held her head tilted at a 
graceful angle, her pointed chin well up, 
and her soft brown eyes looking out on the 
world with cordial liking. She carried a vol- 
ume of Aldrich’s poems under her arm, and 
her expression was rather pensive, as if she 
were in somber thought; but she bright- 
ened wonderfully when she saw young 
Russbill Jones getting out of his machine. 

“I want to thank you, Mr. Jones,” she 
said in a clear and limpid voice. ‘Don't 
you know me? I’m Prudence Trueboy.” 

He could scarcely believe his eyes. What 
a very, very pretty girl she was! And 
sweet! How piquant her charming freckles! 
Where had she been hiding herself all this 
time! Suddenly as he looked down on this 
beautiful creature, he mumbling something 
or other, he knew not what, a sharp com- 


punction smote him. He had forgotten in | 
all this turmoil that Bill Trueboy was back | 


exactly where he had been, hopeless and 
without prospects, since Pickywillup Point 
was not to be condemned and sawed off. It 
seemed such a pity for an attractive young 
girl like this to be returned to the abject 
poverty from which she had felt herself 
lifted for some thirty-six hours or so; long 
enough, he felt contritely as he looked at 
her pretty pink flufferies, to have felt her- 
self justified in taking advantage of the 
credit which had been proffered to the 
Trueboys in the days they had _ been 
thought ignobly grasping. 

Von’t you come into the club and have 
a cup of tea?” he invited. “I'm hoping to 
meet my mother there, and I'd like you to 
know her. 

He extended his arm, and as she took it 
he felt a thrill of sympathy tingling in his 
elbow, and, in fact, all through him. He re 
solved on the spot to purchase Pickywillup 
Point, at a fine price, so as to protect the 
Jones interests in the future! As for Prue, 
she gazed up the long length of her escort 
to his frankly admiring gaze, with a frankly 
shining light in her soft brown eyes. She 
had always adored young Russbill Jone 
from a far distance; and she rather fancied 
that from now on she would keep him near. 

A man is a mere peanut hull in the ocean! 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


by some soul disease. The first thing this 
old man’s gaze lighted upon was the other 
old man, with a foot on the stair about to- 
ascend; thin and clean-shaved; wrinkled, 
pale, gray, in a dinner jacket, a black tie, 

a soft white shirt, parched yet arrogant. 

“My brother, Mr. Havington, lives 
here?” the newcomer said questioningly to 
Johan. 

“Dere he is, sair,”” replied Johan obse- 


| quiously. 


The old men met. 

“Bob!” said the newcomer. 

*Charlie!”’ said Havington. 

They heard a very slight sound of sur- 
prise or interest, and turning beheld a long 
pretentious mirror which deceitfully doubled 
the size of the hall, and they saw them- 
selves in it, and over their shoulders, be- 
hind them, the tall fat Johan looking at 
them with excitement. It was he who had 
made the sound at the sight of their like- 
ness; like as peas in a pod, parched, proud, 
grim, suspicious, luxurious, tailored by rich 


| men’s tailors. 


mother took me to Australia. 


Both laughed out—the same dry, mirth- 
less laughter, which stole round grudgingly 
to the left side of their faces. This com- 
pleted the duplication of the portrait in the 
mirror. 

“I would have known you, Bob,” said 
the newcomer. 

“Fifty years,” said Havington. 

“Fifty years. was ten when grand- 

He recovered himself; command came 
to him, the command of aman who can buy. 

“T’ll sleep here.” He looked round. An 
impatient disparagement invested his man- 
ner. 

The other answered it grandiloquently: 
“Yes, yes, but comfortable. Oh, comfort- 
able. I’ve known these people for years, so 
I stay. They can find you a room. Ina 
week or so I shall have the whole of the 
sec rond- floor front. You've dined?” 

“On the train.’ 

They looked at each other doubtfully. 

“Where are your rooms, Bob?” 

Mrs. Guest was hovering in the hall now. 

‘The fire has burned up nicely, Mr. 
Havington,”’ she said smoothly, with secret 
looks at him. She turned to lead the way, 
and Havington gathered her drift. She was 


| offering him, pro tem., so that he need not 


confess to a wealthy relative how unworth- 
ily he was housed, her own ground-floor 


| sitting room. He could have rocked with 
amusement. 
| 


““Come on, Charlie,” he said. 
They went through the door the land- 


| lady was holding open into a room uphol- 





stered mostly in the leather things which 
had belonged to her husband. Therefore, 
though it was bad, it was not so bad as it 
might have been. She turned up the gas. 
The fire, indeed, burned nicely. 

Charlie had shed his fur-collared and fur- 
lined coat into the hands of Johan. Now 
he stood in morning dress of the perfect 
kind surveying his brother in dinner clothes. 
His grim, smallish face, keen as a razor, had 
a look of hunger, of tiredness and disap- 
pointment which passed in a moment, leav- 
ing the face its mask. His brother thought: 

“Sizing me up! Yes. Wondering how 
much I’m worth. Grudging. Ha!” 

“You're rich?” said Charlie. ‘Done 
well?” 

“Pretty fair,” replied the other blandly 
and with an intense significance. His look 
implied: ‘Rich? I should say so.” 

He spread himself on the hearthrug, 
hands in pockets, rocking a little from the 
heels to toes of his patent-leather shoes. 
He wasn’t going to give himself away. No. 

“And you?” said he. ‘You look all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie. He sat down. 
“Half a million or so,” he said. “Half a 
million.”” He lapsed into silence. 

Havington rang the bell—very lordly. 
He loved ringing bells. 

There sat old Charlie. Half a million! 
Charlie no doubt rang a bell to have his 
nose wiped. Curse Charlie! Well, he 
wasn’t the only one who could ring bells. 

Johan came in. In his hands he bore the 
Nankin bowl, off the drawing-room what- 
not, filled with fresh chrysanthemums. 
Which of them had run to the florist’s at 
the corner, Havington wondered. ‘‘Ma- 
dame is sorry your flowers were neglect to- 
day, sair,”’ said Johan, all in the conspiracy. 

Servile, silly fools! Ha! ha! ha! 
Blind mice! See how they run! 


” 


“Put ’em down,” said Havington, get- 
ting his breath again after his inward 
laughter. “I rang to say I’d have coffee 
served here, and bring whisky and soda, 
and my cigars.” 

He found Charlie watching him with 
almost a wild look under his worried gray 
eyebrows. Surprise for old Charlie? Good! 

He sat down and threw one knee over 
the other. 

“Glad to see you, old man,” he said with 
fraternal affability. ‘Tell us all about 
yourself.”’ 

He could hear, sharpening his hearing, 
people running about. People were com- 
plying with his demands, with his unex- 
pected requests. Let them. 

Charlie had a dry tale. “I followed 
grandfather, you know; we did very well. 
After his death I floated the concern as a 
limited company. It’s been a kind of pas- 
sion with me, running concerns like that. 
My hobby. Very exciting. I’ve given my- 
self to it. Yes, very exciting. But ——’” 

“‘Married, no doubt?” 

““Never seemed to have time. No, no; 
not married. And you?” 

Havington could have shouted: ‘ Mar- 
ried? Never had the money. Women want 
money!” But he didn’t. Oh, no. He 
looked back wisely at Charlie. 

“Like you, I never had time. Getting 
rich; absorbing business.” 

Johan served coffee. Charlie accepted a 
cigar. 

“Lot of friends I expect you’ve got,” 
said Charlie soberly, when the Swiss had 
gone. 

Havington’s smile scarred the left side of 
his face. 

““What are friends? Loose sort of term. 

ak. don’t know what they are,” said 
Charlie. ‘‘Never had any. Too rich. I 
haven’t got a-friend in the world. I’m 
watched, waited on, flattered; but friends? 
Love? No. Somehow I’ve never found it. 
When you’re rich you can’t help suspecting 
everybody; and everybody suspects you. 
‘How'd he get his money?’ they say. It 
don’t matter while you’re young, or young- 
ish, and busy. But all at once 

Charlie looked at Bob with almost a wild 
look. He met a stare, bleak and scornful. 

“Weak,” he excused, ‘‘I’m weak over it 
now, nodoubt. It can’t be helped. You've 
got to handle the world firmly ‘i 

“Crush it or it crushes you.” 

*‘And it’s weak to feel as I’ve come to 
feel. I'll have to go on. There’s nothing 
to, be done about it.’ 

‘What do you want to do? 

“T do not know. I’m lonely.’ 

“Not with money!” said Havington 
loudly. 

“Yes, with money. It’s not lonely with- 
out it. There are crowds without it, all 
helping each other 

“Are they?” 

“‘Aren’t they? 

Johan brought in the whisky. He had 
poured it into a decanter of the late Mr. 
Guest’s tantalus. He left the tantalus 
there with a proud yet humble look. They 
drank. 

Charlie came down to breakfast, and sat 
at the table reserved for his brother. Bob 
breakfasted in his room. People looked at 
Charlie. He saw their looks. ‘‘ Another 
rich man,”’ they were thinking. He saw 
the gulf which yawned between him and 
them. He liked their faces. On every face 
there was a struggle. They were poor. 
They were on one side of the world and he 
on the other. A bridge was wanted. How 
did people build so great a bridge? 

He was lapped about with service. He 
liked the white dark woman across the 
room; the beautiful development of her 
throat and shoulders made him wistful. 
They all went out hurriedly to business. 
Men like himself ordered their comings and 
goings. But they came and went in com- 
pany, happy people! 

He talked to Mrs. Guest after breakfast. 
He talked to Mrs. Guest after lunch. He 
talked to Mrs. Guest after breakfast next 
day. He talked to Johan. He talked to 
Madame Felicie. He talked to Mrs. Ver- 
ity; to George Oram, and the two girls and 
the bank clerk, timidly and rather sourly. 
It was Mrs. Guest who knew their sorrows, 
because she felt it her business to ferret 
them out; and she told him tales. She 
liked talking. She let him, without these 
people’s consent, in to their private lives. 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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heavy green fiber 
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heavy granite fiber 
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Powerful hardware 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


Americans are the Greatest Travelers in the 
World—and Carry the Worst Luggage 


N NO OTHER country is the traveling public so 

good looking and so well dressed as in America. 

The only thing that does not tone in with the pic 
ture is the luggage. Look at it! The scarred and bat 
tered trunk of cheap origin or ancient vintage. The 
family suit case hastily borrowed and bursting of con 
tents. The new-bought bag that fairly shouts its shoddy 
construction. 

The boasted individuality of the American citizen 
male and female —sacrificed in this one particular, where 
there is so much opportunity to register a wholesome 
pride in one’s personal belongings ! 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The luggage 
business has never been nationally standardized on a 
basis of guality and value. 


Any business will degenerate that depends on mere 
price competition. 


In all other merchandise the public looks fe=zhe 
maker's name and responsibility back of the goods. 


‘Too many of the dealers themselves 
have no standards of luggage value. 
‘They buy on price and sell on surface 
appearances. Can the public, then, be 
blamed tor being confused about what 
makes for gua/ity in luggage? | 


*K * * 


\ “\ 
I. Ger the right kind of traveling 


equipment it is necessary to go to 
the dealer who gets his merchandise 





from dependable sources—-who knows the facts about 
luggage—and believes that Americans want quality. 

This man will show you a Belber Wardrobe Trunk, 
for instance, and point out its numerous superior fea- 
tures. He'll show you the solid, sturdy construction, 
the close attention to detail, the reasons W hy quality for 
quality a Belber Wardrobe is superior. 


+ * * 


- 
a His CoMPANY Started in business twenty eight years 
ago with a smali shop and one fixed principle—to pro 
duce fine luggage that would stand hard service. 


Today it has five huge factories supplying thousands 
of pieces of high-grade traveling goods. 

Each piece is sound in quality, in workmanship, in 
stvle, in finish. It is honestly built for wear; and has 
the individuality that only the finest craftsmen in the 
trade can produce. 

The man or woman who wants luggage that not only 
looks right on the first trip—but stays 
right on every trip for many years, wil 
do well to find the Belber merchant 
He is part ot the Belber nation-wide 
service to tolks who demand quality 
luggage 

This dealer is probably the best lug 

gage merchant in town. You can be 

/ sure he is the one who has the finest 

selection and will give you the most 
luggage value for your money. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases in the World 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
Factories: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WOODBURY, N. J., CHICAGO, OSHKOSH, WIS 
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bh wecutive Accountants command big salaries Thousandsof 
firme need them Only 2, 500C ertified Public Accountantsin 
t's Many are earning $4,000 to $10,000 4 year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
of executive accounting positions Knowledge of bookkeep 


ing unnecessary to begin — we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 
William B. Castenholtz, A.M. ¢ PA... Former Comp 
troller and Inetructor, University of Ulinois, assisted by a 
staf of CP. A.‘s, including members of the American Insti 
tute of Accountants ow tuition fee - easy terms. Write 
now ter information and free book of Accountancy facts 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 371.-HAC, Chicago 


The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


(Conctuded from Page 78) 

One woman was going to have her little 
shop sold over her head. And another was 
sore about losing the room which she had 
furnished with things from her old and 
happy home. But business was business. 
And George Oram and the two girls didn’t 
know what was going to happen to their 
firm; but they guessed what would happen 
to them. And Johan, now hopelessly pa- 
tient and sulky, feared to lose his place. 
He could please neither Madame nor the 
best boarder. 

A wraith of perpetual presence insinu- 
ated itself among them. You met it about 
the tables, whispering in corners, glooming, 
mutual, pervasive, cognizant — Fear. As 
Charlie saw the Fear and heard its simple 
yet terrible and devastating perplexities, 
he lost his wistfulness. 

Three days later Bob got up to breakfast 
with Charlie. It was a whim. They now 
expected him to remain in bed. They 
thought - Therefore he rose. They were 
not paid to think. 


= IEU!” gurgled Felicie in a little mur- 
muring cry. 

She had opened her post. She leaned 
over her table to George Oram who was 
opening his. He had flushed deep, and, 
more inarticulate, pushed a letter across to 
her. In a dream she exchanged for it that 
which she had grasped to her breast. He 
read. ‘‘Lord!” everyone heard him say. 
‘Lheir two pairs of eyes shone into each 
other. 

Johan gave letters to the two girls. 
“Madge! See here!’’ said Daisy. “ Daisy, 
my child, someone’s mad! Is it me?” 
said Madge. They swapped letters, read, 
exclaimed, left their breakfasts, went to 
George Oram, and talked like the folk of 
Babel 

Mrs. Verity looked on frostily. Johan 
beamed, but sadly, and picked up a dropped 
table napkin. 

Charlie sat with a bashful, stealthy smile 
creeping round the left side of his face; 
and Bob sat with an angry smile scarring 
the left side of his 

“We seem excited!” he said, caviling; 
and he looked at Mrs. Guest, who had been 
carving bacon, with a raised eyebrow, very 
threatening 

Mrs. Guest approached the talking group, 
but before she could open her lips: 

“Chére madame!” cried Felicie, rising 
to embrace her. ‘‘Such fortune as has 
never been heard of! Someone, a fairy, 
unknown, has purchase my premises and 
geeve them to me by a deed. Mr. Oram 
call it a deed. It is here! Behold it. 
Voila!” 

**Miracles being in the air,’ said George 
Oram, governing the break of excitement 
in his voice, “I will tell my tale. I’m 
offered the job of manager to " And 
he named a rival publishing house of dig- 
nity and fame. 

“We have offers of clerkships,”’ said 
Daisy and Madge against each other, “and 
the salaries are . . . Did you ever 
hear . . . How did they know of us? 
. « « My dear, you could put all the 
sense I have left into a thimble : 
1 tell you, my dear, I’m knocked flat. 

. Just as we were both afraid oes 
Here all voices fell. Bob's was loudest now 

“Johan!” he snarled at the transfixed 
youth. “Come here! Don’t you see I want 
my plate changed? Call that toast? Not 
for me, thank you. No, I'll go without it. I'll 
go without.” 

Quite suddenly he got up and went from 
the room, casting his napkin on the floor, 
knocking his chair against the wall. Open- 
mouthed in dismay, hopeless, crestfallen, 
the Swiss shrugged, and with a mechanical 
hand began to tidy the table at which 
Charlie still sat 

Then quite suddenly Charlie got up and 
said clearly: 

“That was a good breakfast, Johan. 
Dashed good. Well served too. I like to be 
well waited on. If it wasn’t robbing your 
good mistress, I should steal you for my 
own service. Well, well, I shall be out for 
lunch.” 

At the sound of these words the group 
ceased talking, turned about and looked at 
him quickly. He was still smiling, em- 
barrassed, and prepared to run like a fox. 
He commenced a flurried escape, but 
somehow--her movements were quick 
the Frenchwoman was before him. She 
stretched out her hand. What a gracious 
hand! It was on his arm. 

“Monsieur,” she began, her eyes full of 
tears. 


EVENING POST 


All stared at Charlie. Charlie began to 
cough. 

‘*My brother and I,” said he . . . 
“‘It is a pleasure, I assure you + oe 
brother and I Pes 

He broke away, hurrying to the ground- 
floor sitting room. They had guessed. He 
felt very warm, pleased. In the sitting 
room Bob spread himself on the hearth. 
Charlie shut the door. 

“A pleasure,"’ he was still murmuring. 

Without a trumpet sound the battle be- 
gan. In silence the two old men looked at 
each other for a long minute. 

“You blasted fool! You old dotard, 
you!” said Bob, breaking into the air with 
surcharged speech. ‘“ You’ve—you've done 
a mighty fine thing, haven’t you? You've 
been at work against me. Sly as a weasel, 
aren’t you? Clever as they’re made. 
Laying up for yourself credit. Undoing 
my—my plans. You’ve wormed out that 
I hate ’em all, haven't you? You knew 
what I was at. And you thought you'd 
fool me! You come over with your in- 
fluence and your business connections 
reaching half over the world, and you pull 
strings. And you pull against me. Oh, 
very well!” 

“Bob,” said Charlie, not replying, ‘“‘ why 
do you hate ’em?”’ 

“Because they hate me!” 

“How do you xs 

“Know? I know! I know! Everyone 
hates everyone. You thought you'd fool 
me, did you? Well, now I'll tell you. 
There’s cream on this joke. Oh, yes! 
You've fooled yourself.” 

Then he started laughing. How he 
laughed! He looked maliciously at Charlie 
out of wet eyes wrinkled into mere slits 
with laughter. 

“Do you know I couldn’t have bought 
that shop? I couldn’t have bought an in- 
terest in a publishing business? I couldn’t 
have taken the second-floor front for more 
than a few months? I couldn’t have got 
anybody out of a job, or offered that Mrs. 
Grab the chance of a lifetime in the way of 
bachelor boarders. No, no! But I could 
fool ’em, that I could. They didn’t know, 
nor the house agents and the seedy pub- 
lisher, they didn’t any of ’em know that my 
inquiries and offers weren't worth the taxi 
fare it cost me to make ’em. Yes, I could 
fool ’em to the top of my bent. I could 
make ’em shudder! I could make ’em cry! 
I got ’em thinking ‘Where’ll my next job 
and my next roof come from?’ I could 
give 'em a week or two’s hell! Have they 
ever troubled about me? Have they ever 
smiled my way till they thought I was rich? 
Damn them! Fools. You the biggest of 
the lot!” 

“*Bob,” said Charlie, so troubled that his 
parched face seemed all creases, ‘‘ why did 
you think they hated you?” 

““They hated me because I was poor.” 

“You're poor?” 

“Barring the little windfall I'm spending 
like a prince on my pleasures, I live on 
ninety-five pound a year. Hear? Ninety- 
five pound a year.” 

The creases smoothed from Charlie's 
face. The dregs of wistfulness were washed 
away in his crooked smile. 

‘Bob, old man,” he said, emotion taxing 
him strangely, ‘‘thank God!” 

“ Th-thank ag 

Charlie took from his pocket a pipe. 
“Take your pipe,” he said. Storm quieted. 
In a lull the old men filled, lighted up, and 
began tosmoke. Both were tremulous with 
effort and irritation. 

“T’ll tell you now,” said Charlie, “I'd 
got lonely. It was asI told you. So rich I 
was that nobody loved me. When you're 
old that won't do. But I was afraid of 
people; afraid they'd deceive me for my 
money. I'd never spent much time think- 
ing about friendship till now. Now I’m 
old. I want something. I don’t know how 
to buy it. I thought one day: ‘Old Bob, 
where’s he?’ 

“*T seemed tc think of you as an ordinary 
chap, not the get-rich kind. Kids per- 


haps grandchildren putting "em to 
school—expenses—everything. I should 


have liked to find you ill, Bob. I reckoned 
anyway on finding you poor. 

***Old Bob,’ I thought, ‘where’s he?’ I 
thought—funny how you think—about 
that field at the back of father’s house with 
the stream in it. You remember it, of 
course. Wesailed boats. Ah, empty coco- 
nut shells. You made a fine little bark 
once, gave it to me for my birthday. 
Well, that servant mother had-— fattish, 
cross id 

** Millicent.” 


March 22, 1919 


“Millicent. I was remembering her and 
the day they left us with her, and I broke 
the cheese dish she’d given me to wipe, and 
I ran off, frightened of a hiding, and stayed 
up in the pear tree two days, and you 
brought me your supper. And you read 
me the story about the Pig Changeling out 
of your bedroom window to keep me jolly 
up there. And Millicent came in, and 
said ‘Who’re you talking to?’ very sus- 
picious. But by then you’d got on your 
knees; and you said ‘God!’ in a shocked 
voice. ‘Don’t interrupt,’ you says. Ha! 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Fine days. No lack of friends then. 
You had me and I had you. Enough. 
People separate—must, I suppose. And 
when you're busy getting rich ——” 

“Or staying poor, nose at grind- 
stone ——” 

“You forget—for a while. Anyway now 
I have remembered, very late. It’s very 
late, Bob, but I came. Then there was a 
big disappointment. I found you, seeming 
a wealthy cove like myself. And ——”’ 

“‘T must ask you a thing, Charlie, 
Bob, tremolo. 

“Ask a lotter things, Bob.” 

“No; but one. This: Do you sit there 
and tell me that you came across the world 


9 


to me because you loved me? 


” 


said 


“Flowers, Mrs. Guest, heaps,”’ said 
Charlie. ‘‘Wine, Mrs. Guest, and my 
brother and I'll draw up a menu,” said 
Bob. ‘Sweets for the ladies,’’ said Charlie. 

“Really!” said Mrs. Guest. 

“*T lay all clean cloths, sair,”’ said Johan. 

So it was done. 

The invitations lay on all the dressing 
tables, so that people came down, amazed 
but in their finest. Two old men, in beau- 
tiful dinner clothes, and smiling embar- 
rassedly on the left side of their faces, 
uttered in voices which seemed afraid of 
themselves ‘“‘Good evening.” 

But later when wine had flowed Charlie 
had courage to get to his feet, and he said: 

‘*We want to say something, my brother 
and I. First, it has been a great pleas- 
ure to perform the trifling acts we have 
done ad 

Here Bob looked into his glass, but with 
a stern nod Charlie heartened him 
‘and it is fine to see people even a little bit 
happier. We would like to be a little bit 
happier ourselves, but we have lost the 
way. When we were little boys we knew it, 
but now we are old boys and lonely, we 
don’t. 

‘**My brother tells me a thing. It is that 
he has been very poor, and he says people 
have hated him for it. They have not 
wanted to give him their friendship and 
they put him out in the cold. 

“But I have told my brother a thing too. 
It is that I am very rich, and people have 
hated me for it. My wealth has barred all 
friendships. And my brother and I have 
discussed this nearly all day, and unless we 
‘an buy friends, please what are we to do?” 

‘“*T will reply,” said Felicie, rising up with 
her adorable impudence that sold blouses 
to hundreds of men and quite a few women, 
“to ze admirable speech of Monsieur ze 
chairman. I will say all our thanks right 
from our hear-rts. And I will tell Monsieur 
that friends are not in ze market; zey are 
growing all over ze earth like flowers; zey 
are not only for ze poor man or for ze rich 
man, but for ever-y man. And eef a poor 
man is hated, it is not because he has no 
money, but because he love nobody. And 
eef a rich man is hated, it is not because he 
has much money, but because he love no- 
body. Eef ze poor man hate ze world his 
hatred reflect itself in ze air, and he see two 
hatreds, and he say ‘One is ze hatred of 
people for me.’ But it is not. And eef ze 
rich man suspect ze world, his suspicion 
reflect itself and he see twice and he zink 
‘It is ze other people.’ But if zey will love, 
too, zey will be loved, like we all love Mon- 
sieur ze chairman, and hees brother . . . 
Bob.” 

With this impertinence Felicie was be- 
hind Charlie’s chair. Her arms slid round 
his neck. She kissed him on both cheeks. 
She kissed Bob. Johan was transfixed in a 
fat smile. 

Bob, with the young woman’s arm round 
his neck—how gracious her arm was!— 
looked from the nearness of her face to 
those about him. Why, all these people 
were warm and good! 

““Now, healths,”’ said Mrs. Guest, whis- 
pering to George Oram. 

** More champagne, Johan!” and “‘ Choc- 
olates, Johan!” cried the jolly old men. 
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“T would like to express my delight 


at renewing my contract with the 


Victor Talking Machine Company for 
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show their unbounded confidence in it by mak- 














ing Victor Records exclusively. 
Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play any 






























music you wish to hear and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger Voice 


Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students —ask to hear them. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


mportant Notice. Victor Record 


and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
ynchronized in the processe f mar ture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the product f this Company only 
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Past and Present 


Just the crude combination of Palm and Olive oils 3000 years ajo—today the 
perfected blend of these same natural cleansers. Bygone days of’ splendor 
are recalled by every frajrant cake of the modern Palmolive. The greatest 
luxury of ancient Egypt is recreated for the comfort of modern users. 







Palmolive owes its smooth creamy lather, its attractive natural 
color, and its marvelous cleansing, qualities to the rare oils—dis- 
covered when Civilization was youn}, 


Palmolive Soap is sold by leading, dealers and supplied 
by popular hotels in 3uest-room size. The name Palmolive 
also distinguishes a famous line of de luxe toilet specialties 
which insures utmost satisfaction to the user. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Send 25c in stamps 
for travelette case con- up 
taining miniature pack- j 





ages of eight favorite q 
Palmolive specialties. 
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ENRY ARTHUR GIBBS went downstairs that 

May morning with the feeling that Louise was going 

to say something about his collar and his tie. And 
Henry Arthur Gibbs knew that if Louise did say something, 
no matter what it was, he would be irritated. 

The breakfast room, as he entered, was flooded with 
sunshine. The sunshine dashed brilliantly against the 
green-painted chairs; it streaked and splashed the green 
with yellow; it struck a prismatic fountain of colors from 
the crystal and glasses; it warmed to gold the silver. 

In the midst of this dazzling and exciting flood of light 
Louise sat, thoroughly unconcerned. She was not even 
grateful to the sunshine, thought Henry Arthur, though, in 
the soft and flowing robe she wore, it made her look very 
lovely. It brought out the delicate, ever so slightly 
bruised pink and white of her complexion, and the bronzes 
and golden browns in her hair. A remarkable woman, 
thought Henry Arthur; remarkable that at the age of 
forty-five, the mother of a grown daugkter, she could sit 
there in the morning light, face it unflinchingly, and look 
all the better for it. A little gale of affection and admira- 
tion for his wife seized him. He went over and kissed her 
with something more than the usual perfunctory morning 
kiss. 

“You look very sweet this morning, my dear,” he said. 

Louise blushed becomingly at this and smiled into her 
husband’s eyes. But then unfortunately her eyes wandered 
from the very intense blue of his eyes to the red and yellow 
and black stripes of his tie and to his soft collar. Henry 
realized that there was curiosity not unmixed with horror 
in her glance. He dived into his own chair and attacked 
his iced and sugared grapefruit. 

““Aren’t you going to business to-day?” Louise asked 
presently. 

“‘Certainly!’’ said Henry Arthur Gibbs aggressively. 

Louise again let her eyes dwell meaningly on the tie and 
the collar. 

‘‘Isn’t that rather an extraordinary way to dress for the 
office?”’ she asked at last. 

“Why?” Henry Arthur puffed a little. 

“It seems to me, Henry, you have a certain standing to 
maintain as president of your company. That collar and 
tie might do for one of your young clerks, but certainly not 
for you. I’d advise you, dear, to change them before you 
leave the house.” 

“Do you mean to say that I’m too old to wear them?” 
countered Henry Arthur. 

“Yes; in a way I mean that, dear.” 

Henry Arthur was furious. 

“I won’t be considered an old man!”’ he thundered at 
Louise. “I put this collar and tie on because— because 
spring is here, and to show I realized that spring is here 
and that it still means something to me.” 

“T realize, too, that spring is here, Henry,” said Louise; 
“but that is no reason why I should array myself in some 
ridiculously youthful garments.” 

“It might be better if you did,”’ said Henry Arthur 
sullenly. 

Louise gazed at him in astonishment. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“I mean, Louise, that if you are content to slip into a 
placid, middle-aged routine I’m not. I’m not content to 
let youth go so easily. If you—if you can’t be young with 
me I’ll find someone who can.” 

**Oh, fiddlesticks!”’ said Louise. 

Now it was very unwise for Louise to say “ Fiddlesticks!”’ 
at just that moment, for it was a word Henry Arthur Gibbs 
raged at more than any other. Whenever Henry Arthur 
Gibbs suggested a plan Louise did not approve of, no 
matter what the nature of the plan, she said: “ Fiddle- 
sticks!” And in time fiddlesticks had taken on a deep and 
subtle loathsomeness for Henry Artbur quite apart from 
its customary pleasant and scoffing intent. 

So, after Louise had fired ‘‘ Fiddlesticks!”’ at him that 
May morning, he settled down to his breakfast in sullen 
silence. He was determined to show Louise there was 
something in what he had said. He’d show her—he 
would—that he was not so old as she thought him. Youth 
still ran flush through his veins. He wasn’t going to be 
considered an old man. Not yet! At the moment there 
was no folly that seemed beyond him. 


, 


Henry Arthur Gibbs carried his resentment with him 
on his brisk walk to the station; it flaunted itself between 
him and his newspaper as he rode to the city; it followed 
him into his delightful private office, richly brown, and 
with windows that looked out into the crowded cajion of 
lower Broadway and, immediately below, the churchyard 
of St. Paul’s. 

But it happened to be a very busy day for Henry Arthur 
Gibbs. There was a directors’ meeting of the Anglo- 
American Trading Company, followed by an important 


luncheon at the Bankers’ Club. There was a most momen- 
tous letter from South America to be answered and there 
were the new steel prices to be considered. So, tempo- 
rarily, Henry Arthur forgot his resentment. 

And yet at five o’clock it flared forth with greater 
vehemence than ever before. A chance remark did it. 
Henry Arthur Gibbs was passing along the corridor when, 
from behind a partition, he heard voices. And one of the 
voices—a silly, snickering voice—said: ‘‘Some tie the old 
boy’s got on to-day!” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs made no attempt to discover who 
had made the odious remark. What difference did it make 
who had made it? The outrageous fact was that it had 
been made. As if he, Henry Arthur Gibbs, had no right 
to wear a fairly youthful tie! Resentment again boiled 
within him. 

He sank into his chair in that richly brown office of his 
and moodily lighted a cigarette. Why did everyone and 
everything conspire to make him feel his age? It was 
ridiculous! He wasn’t old. Why, he was in the prime of 
years! He never had felt more youthful. He-stretched his 
arms and felt the solid flex of his muscles. Hé ran his nand 
over his hair—a little gray, perhaps, but as thick as ever. 

And, indeed, as he sat there, brooding, somber, Henry 
Arthur Gibbs made a very impressive picture. He was the 
type of man you would address with respect. He had a 
clear, slightly florid complexion, the kind of complexion 
you associate with outdoors—a bit bitten by the wind. 
He had a square jaw and full lips that were at once firm 
and tender. His very blue eyes were singularly clear and 
direct in their gaze. His figure was stocky, but not too 
stocky. There was little suggestion of fat about it. It was 
vigorous, quick, powerful. 

The clock in St. Paul’s weather-beaten steeple rang the 
half hour. Half past five! Henry Arthur Gibbs rose 
hastily. He must hurry if he was going to catch the five- 
fifty. He lighted another cigarette, pulled his hat over his 
eyes and slammed the door of the deserted office. 

Down in the street, he was caught in the rush of those 
eager to get home; and, though he had no such eagerness, 
he was swept along with the rest. The crowd seized him 
and carried him along with them. But when he arrived at 
the Subway station a strange phenomenon occurred. His 
legs refused to descend. He was pushed down a step or two 
by the flow of people; but, using his elbows discreetly, he 
fought back and in a moment, a little breathless, was on 
the surface again. He stood there perplexed and hesitant, 
seeking shelter in the doorway of a shop from the tide of 
men and women that swept past. He hadn’t the remotest 
idea as to what to do with himself; bui now he had a huge 
distaste of going home. He imagined Louise laughing at 
him. “I thought you were going to celebrate the spring!" 
Louise would say. And, though she would be very nice 
and gentle with him, she would also be very triumphant. 
It would be difficult for her to conceal her triumph. 

Then his daughter, Jane, might be home to dinner 
unless Jane had one of her inevitable social engagements. 
And if Jane was home she would want to know all about it. 
Jane would be inordinately curious. And how she would 
mock him! He—her father!—Jane would say, had no 
right to feel the spring. He was too old. These modern 
daughters, college-bred, had no respect for their parents. 

Presently Henry Arthur Gibbs started to stroll uptown. 
He started aimlessly; but after a while his steps quickened. 
A very delightful idea had thrust itself upon him. Years 
and years ago, when Henry Arthur Gibbs was an obscure 
and struggling young man of business, he had been in the 
habit of going to a queer little restaurant just below 
Washington Square. He had gone there with all sorts of 
strange companions. He had in his time been a dilettante of 
the arts. Why, he himself had written verses. Actually! 
Even now Henry Arthur blushed at «he memory af them. 

And in time love had con.e to Henry Arthur Gibns—the 
wild and intoxicating rapture of first love. He had taken 
the only girl in the world to the queer little restaurant. 
He had taken her there because in those days he couldn't 
afford anything better. And what times they had! What 
sparkling, joyous times! Ah, yes indeed; youth had been 
his then! 

Well, Henry Arthur Gibbs decided he would go to that 
queer little restaurant now. He was going to renew the 
memories of his youth —the dear, dead, alluring memories; 
and in reviving them he was going to revive his own 
youth—or, rather, the spirit of it. 

So, as Henry Arthur walked uptown a curious exhilara- 
tion seized him. He went scudding along, his coat thrown 
back, his hat well on the back of his head. He felt free 
freer than he had felt in many and many a day. He had 
temporarily cut the bonds that held him to his rich and 
expensive home in a rich and expensive suburb. He was 
glad he had not gone home. He was even glad he had not 
telephoned that he would not be home. 


Y—By Oscar Graeve 


Presently the most outrageous thought came to him 
He wondered whether he couldn’t find someone to take 
dinner with him—the someone to be a charming and lovely 
young thing of the opposite sex. There wouldn't be any 
harm init. Not inthe least! Immediately after dinner he 
would whisper good-by to the fair someone and meander 
back to the rich and expensive suburb. But dining alone 
in the queer little restaurant had suddenly lost all its 
savor. It had suddenly come to seem a most dull and 
uninspired idea. 

Henry Arthur Gibbs’ eyes became willful. He glanced 
scrutinizingly and yet furtively at every pretty girl he 
passed. Now, to tell the truth, his glances were more than 
once returned, with interest. After all Henry Arthur 
Gibbs looked like very opulent prey. It was Henry Arthur 
Gibbs who was too critical. He had acquired a very fixed 
ideal of the fair someone who was to sit opposite him at 
dinner. 

It was, to be a little cynical, an impossible ideal. The fair 
someones who accept a strange gentleman’s invitation to 
dinner are not at all of the type Henry Arthur Gibbs had 
in mind as his ideal. Henry Arthur’s idea was a fantastic 
one, but it was also a perfectly decent one. I must insist 
upon that, or else the whole point of this story is wasted 

In time, a little jaded and very much disappointed, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs arrived in Washington Square Park. 
He sat down on a bench. He took off his hat and mopped 
his forehead with a white handkerchief, which he shook out 
of its laundered folds for the purpose. Then he replaced 
the hat so that its brim shielded his eyes from the level 
rays of the sun. 

These details attended to, he gazed round him. The 
bench on which he sat faced the circle of roadway that 
swings round the fountain. And round the fountain 
children ran and shouted and leaped, made a little mad, it 
seemed, by the new warmth and light of the season, A 
heterogeneous crew of people occupied the benches— old 
men, content with their pipes and their evening papers 
and young men of indolent mien and with cigarette- 
stained fingers. Down the path came lovers, arm in arm, 
whispering, and convoys of factory girls, swirling their 
skirts, laughing and bold-eyed. 

And then Henry Arthur Gibbs saw his ideal. The 
wonder of it was he had not seen her before. On the 
farther end of the same bench, she was only two vacant 
seats away from him. She was beautifully lithe and 
slender, and she wore a black dress, with a deep-pointed 
white collar. Upon her hair, as black as the dress but 
infinitely more lustrous, was an extravagant tam-o'-shanter 
of brilliant scarlet, but softened a little by the velvet sheen 
of it 

Except for the rounded curve of her cheek, Henry 
Arthur could not see her face, for she had it turned away 
from him; and half the time it was bent over a square 
block of paper, which was supported by one knee flung 
over the other. Upon this block of paper she seemed to be 
drawing something remotely connected with Washington 
Arch Washington Arch looming white, with the green 
banners of the trees waving before it 

Henry Arthur Gibbs studied her intently. Presently he 
heard her sigh disappointedly, and saw her take a piece of 
soft rubber from a pocket in her skirt and rub it indus 
triously over the paper’s surface. Then, squinting, she held 
the thing at arm’s length. But she sighed again, shook her 
head with a quick little motion, and tucked the pad 
beneath her arm. She rose, shaking the crumbs of rubber 
from her black skirt 

And then she looked at Henry Arthur Gibbs looked 
directly at him, frowning a little, her brows furrowed into 
delicious interrogation. And the amazing thing happened, 
she gave hima quic k nod. 

“Why, hello!” she said. 

Now that the thing which for the last hour Henry 
Arthur had been hoping would happen had happened thus 
extraordinarily, he did not know what to do. He was 
embarrassed. He was one on whom fortune had smiled 
and he did not know how to return the smile adequately. 
And yet it was evident that something must be done 
immediately, for the girl was preparing quite obviously 
to saunter away. Mr. Gibbs cleared his throat 

“‘Have you had your dinner?” he asked huskily. 

She hesitated, smiling 

“No,” she said, and waited expectantly. 

“Will—will you have dinner with me?” 

She nodded. Henry Arthur Gibbs gave a great sigh of 
relief. The thing was accomplished! ‘‘I was just hoping 
I'd find someone to take dinner with me," he said. “It’s 
not much fun eating dinner alone in spring, is it?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind,”’ answered the girl carelessly: ‘‘that 
is, I don’t mind if I have the price. As it happens I haven't 
the price —to-night.” 

Continued on Page 89 
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“All High-Score ‘lires” 
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N our fleet of 11 trucks Goodyear Solid Tires are uniformly giving us close to 


20,000 miles of service. Indeed, our first set of six on a 5-ton truck hauled 
capacity loads of coal constantly and went past 23,000 miles. The others 
are all like the first.’’—C. F. Jost, Gen. Supt., Zettlemeyer Coal Co., Cleveland. 





N Cleveland, they will tell you that the 
Zettlemeyer Coal Company, a very large 
coal concern, is a carefully managed or- 

ganization. 


Up to last year the officials of this company 
kept close watch of the cost of delivering coal 
by conducting continuous experiments with 
different makes of solid tires. 


And out of many months of mileage-com- 
parisons of tires grinding under dense, heavy 
loads, has come their complete adoption of 
Goodyear Solid Tires. 


Today every truck ina fleet of eleven begrimed 
coal-carriers is shod with the thick-treaded, 
powerfully constructed solid tires that bear 
the familiar name of Goodyear. 


It is significant that the Goodyear Solid Tires 
did not win initial recognition simply by run- 
ning up remarkable single-tire records or just 
by giving high mileages on one of the smaller 
units. 


Indeed, Mr. Jost, the company’s General 
Superintendent, states that the very first set 
of the Goodyears delivered more than 23,000 
miles per tire on a 5-ton truck which carried 
full loads constantly. 


Thereafter, more sets of four and six Goodyear 
Solid Tires were applied to the Zettlemeyer 
trucks and it was found that all ran 20 per cent 
farther than the hardiest of other solid tires. 


All averaged close to the 20,000-mile mark, 
although they were driven every day in littered 
coal yards and over railroad tracks and rough 
pavements to factories, oflice buildings, hotels 
and public institutions where deliveries 
are made. 


Continually punished between crushing bur- 
dens and harsh surfaces, the Goodyear Solid 
Tires have worn down very slowly and evenly, 
resisting chipping, shredding and separation 
from the base. 


They consistently endure the fierce batterings 
for a whole year and frequently remain in 
this hard duty for more than a year and a half. 


The Zettlemeyer Coal Company, then, bases 
its decision on the uniform economy of Good- 
year Solid Tires, which is the identical reason 
that has led so many truck owners, agents and 
makers to adopt them. 


In addition, this company reports that valuable 
attention has been given to its tire needs by a 
local Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station - 
one of the hundreds of such stations found in 
all important industrial centers. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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The Curtain of Life 


HE screen draws back the curtain of life, unveiling the 
thoughts, loves, passions and ideals of humanity. In 
fact, the secret of the fascination of Paramount and 
Artcraft pictures is that they show you yourself as 
you really are, or as you might be. 





Every man and woman, high or low, rich or poor, can some- 
times find the very features of his own character. 

Year after year Famous Players-Lasky Corporation draws 
together the greatest talent of the screen, of the theatre, of 
literature, and gives out the results of all this concentrated genius 
in the form of an ever-changing stream of photo-plays—dramas, 
comedies, travel pictures. 

And the greatness of the organization behind Paramount 
and Artcraft makes possible the exhibition of fine motion pictures 
in thousands of theatres regularly. 

In every city and every village every afternoon and evening, 
eager audiences find “the curtain of life” drawn back at that nearest 
good theatre which shows Paramount and Artcraft Pictures. 


You never take a chance if you go by the brand name! 


hese two trade-marks are the way of identifying Paramount 


\rtcr Picture nd the theatres that show them 









40, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Director Generel 
“i NEW YORK . 


















Paramount and 
Artcraft Stars’ Latest Productions 


March 22, 19/9 


Listed alphabetically, released up to March 31st. 
Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Barrymore in 
Tuc Test or Honor” 
*Enid Bennett i” 
“PARTNERS THREE” 
Billie Burke in ‘Goon GRacious 
ANNABELLE’ 
Lina Cavalieri in 
“Tue Two Brives” 
Marguerite Clark in : " 
Puree MEN AND A GIRL 
Ethel Clayton in | 
“MAGGIE PEPPER” 
*Dorothy Dalton in 
EXTRAVAGANCE" 
Pauline Frederick tn 
Paiw wn Futur” 
Dorothy Gishin’ Perry Potty” 
Lila Lee in Puppy Love” 
Vivian Martin in 
Litt_e COMRADE” 
Shirley Mason in ; 
THe WINNING GIRL” 
*Charles Ray in 
Tue Suerire’s Son” 
Wallace Reid in 
“Attias MrtkeE Moran” 
Bryant Washburn tn 
“Poor Boos” 
Paramount Artcraft Specials 
“The Hun Within” 
with a Special Star Cast 
“Private Peat’ with 
Private HAROLD Peat 
“ Little Women” (from Louisa M 
Alcott's famous book 
A Wm. A. Brady Production 
*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


| “Sporting Life” 


A Maurice 
ourneur Production 


“The Silver King” 


starring William Faversham 
“The False Faces” 
A Thos. H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso in “My Cousin” 
George M. Cohan in : 
Hit tHe Trait HOLiLipay 


Cecil B. de Mille’s Production 


‘Don't CHANGE Your Hus- 

BAND 
Douglas Fairbanks in 

“ARIZONA” 
Elsie Ferguson in 

“Tue MARRIAGE Price” 

D. W. Griffith's Production 
“Tue Girt wHo STAYED Home” 
*William S. Hart in 


| “Tue Porry Griri's HusBanp” 


Mary Pickford tn 
“JOHANNA ENLISTS” 
Fred Stone in “JOHNNY 
Get Your Gun” 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount- Arbuckle Comedy 
“Love” 
Paramount- Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
Tue VittaGe Smitiy” 
“Remtty’s Wasn Day” 
Paramount -Flagg Comedy 
“BERESFORD OF THE BABOONS” 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in 
“ONCE A Mason’ 


Paramount- Bray Pictograph — One each week 
Paramount- Burton Holmes Travel Pictures —-One each week 


And remember that any Paramount or Artcraft 


picture that you haven't seen is as new as a book 
you have never read 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

“Do you mean you weren’t going to eat 
anything?’ * asked Henry Arthur in horror. 

“‘Oh, I had a few things I could have 
scraped together in my studio,” said the 
girl. Again she studied him carefully, her 
head tilted on one side. “‘ Perhaps you’d 
rather come to my studio instead of going 
to the restaurant? Let’ssee. I havesome 
cold ham, some bread and cheese, and half 
a jar of marmalade.” 

But Henry Arthur’s idea was fixed on that 
queer little restaurant and this fair someone 
sitting across the table from him. 

“TI think we'd better go to the restau- 
rant,” he said. 

He replaced his hat—which he had re- 
moved at the girl’s first nod—and in replac- 
ing it set it at a more rakish angle than 
ever. At first, he thought it was going to be 
difficult to talk to this strange girl; and then, 
to his immense gratification, he experienced 
no difficulty at all. He found himself talking 
to her as he would not have talked to any 
of his friends or relatives. Things long 
inarticulate .and suppressed bubbled up 
and demanded expression. Foolish things! 
Trivial things! But for the moment they 
see med of surpassing importance. 

“It’s pretty here in May, isn’t it?” he 
asked. “It’s almost as pretty as in the 
country.” 

“Almost!” she cried indignantly. “Why, 
it’s a thousand times lovelier! But, then, 
I’m wild about New York in springtime. 
There’s something so much more appealing 
about a bit of green in all this wilderness of 
brick and stone. It has such a struggle to 
keep growing. And you know that so soon 
it’s going to be dusty and bedraggled 
and—and defeated. You feel sorry for it; 
you sympathize with it. Perhaps that’s 
why I love it so.” 

Henry Arthur swept his hand toward a 
stretch of gle aming sward. 

“* Look how it’s changing in the light!” 
he cried. ‘“‘When I first sat down on that 
bench it was the vividest green—as vivid 
as the busses; but now it’s golden, and 
W here the shadows fall it’s blue.” 

“It’s funny to hear you talk this way.” 
The girl looked at him quizzically. 

“Why is it funny?” he asked indig- 
nantly. 

“Do only young people— 
people—notice these things?” 

The girl laughed and answered nothing; 
but presently she said: 

‘““Where are we going to dinner?” 

“There’s a little restaurant I used to 
go to—oh, years ago!—-somewhere round 
here. I wonder if we can find it.” 

They made for the south side of the 
Square; and down a street beneath the El- 
evated road Henry Arthur found the place 
he was looking for. But he gazed at it in 
dismay. 

‘Why, they’ve changed it!” he ex- 
claimed wrathfully. 

For in place of the plain brick walls he 
remembered there was an elaborate stucco 
front, with gayly colored window boxes 
abloom with geraniums. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,” said the girl; “‘and 
I’m famished. Let’s go in.” 

‘‘Have you been here before?”’ 

“Hundreds of times.” 

The restaurant was crowded; but at 
sight of the girl the Italian proprietor came 
forward, rubbing his hands obsequiously 
one over the other, and ushered them to a 
choice table in a corner. 

Now that they were seated opposite 
each other, Henry Arthur Gibbs could 
appreciate the giri as he was not able to 
appreciate her before. She was a lovely 
creature, and so young. So young! Un- 
consciously a sigh escaped him; and yet he 
worshiped at the shrine of her youth, 
reveled in it, drank it in hungrily. Her 
face was a pure oval, a little dusky; but 
that duskiness made her red lips blossom 
the more brilliantly, and her hair fell in 
straight black waves on either side of that 
clear oval. 

With a little shock, Henry Arthur saw, 
too, that her hair was bobbed. And for a 
space it seemed to him her face was familiar, 
that he had known her somewhere; but in 
that respect the bobbed hair was reassuring. 
Certainly neither Henry Arthur Gibbs nor 
any of his friends had ever known a girl 
with bobbed hair. 

Turning from the girl he gazed round 
him at the little restaurant. How it had 
changed! And not for the better, he de- 
cided. Out of the past he recalled a simple 
place of whitewashed walls, and now it was 
bedaubed with grotesque colors; an ara- 
besque of black and orange ran along the 


very young 
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wainscoting, and from one corner thun- 
dered a piano. The people too! He did 
not like this nondescript crowd, in which 
all the men seemed red-faced and bloated, 
and all the women laughed stridently and 
flourished cigarettes. 

The girl watched his expression and 
smiled. 

“It isn’t what it used to be, is it?” she 
asked. 

“You don’t remember, do you? But how 
could you? How foolish of me to ask!” 

“T knew only from your face.” 

“Do you like it here? 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, they’re all right. They imagine 
this is life—poor dears!” 

He was amused at her grave assumption 
of the philosopher's cloak. 

“And what is life?’’ he asked. 

Again she shrugged. 

“T don’t know. But it isn’t this. It’s 
work or fighting, or something fierce and 
relentless, that both hurts you terribly and 
sends you flying with happiness.” 

“Perhaps it’s love,”’ he suggested softly. 

“Perhaps,” she agreed, not looking at 
him. “After all, love, too, answers my 
definition; for when it ceases to be fierce 
and relentless, it ceases to be love.” 

Can't you imagine a comfortable love?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no!” she said quickly. ‘‘Comfort 
kills love. It leaves nothing but affection.” 

He was somewhat more pleased with the 
little restaurant when the dinner arrived. 
Thank heaven, he had not forgotten how 
to order a dinner. 

Charming and youthful companions, the 
companions of love and romance, were per- 
haps no longer for him; but at least he had 
not forgotten how to order a dinner fit for 
their rosy lips. 

Presently a dark Italian boy, with beau- 
tiful eyes, came round with huge bunches of 
white lilacs. Henry Arthur Gibbs beckoned 
to him and laid sprays of the most fragrant 
beside the girl’s plate. She buried her face 
in them. 

“How lovely!” she said; and then, with 
a quick gesture, she plucked a small sprig 
and, with a caressing pat, fastened it in 
Henry Arthur Gibbs’ buttonhole. ‘ Now 
you're suitably decorated,” she said. 
‘These are the true flowers of May—of 
springtime.” 

The man winced; for memory stabbed 
him. Just so had another lovely lady—the 
loveliest lady in all the land—years ago, 
placed a sprig of white lilac in his button- 
hole. 

The girl was quick to catch his expres- 
sion. 

“Tell me about it,” she said. ‘Tell me 
about this place, about, this neighborhood, 
when you were young. 

Though Henry Arthur did not like that 
“‘when you were young,” he told her many 
things of his youth, of his poverty, of his 
dreams then, when the last thing he ex- 
pected was to become a great power in the 
financial world. He even repeated, stam- 
mering, some snatches of those foolish 
verses of his. 

But of the loveliest lady in the land 
strange to say—he said not a word. And 
while he talked the girl snatched out her 
drawing pad and, with swift, incisive lines, 
made a sketch of him. 

“What are you doing?” he asked at 
last. 

She laughed. 

“T’ll confess I have designs on you. I 
want to make a drawing of you for—for 
something. See!’’ She held up the sketch 
for his inspection. ‘‘But it’s pretty awful, 
isn’t it? Won't you be an old dear and 
come over to my studio and pose for me 
Half an hour will be sufficient. 

It was dusk when they strolled out of the 
little restaurant and walked again through 
the green of Washington Square—a sober 
green now, for evening lay upon the grass 
and among the green of the trees arc lamps 
glowed like huge oranges, or like lanterns 
hung for a festival. 

“Where is this studio of yours? 
Henry Arthur. 

“Up in Ninth Street—just a step.” 

But as they passed the corner of Eighth 
Street and Fifth Avenue Henry Arthur saw 
an ancient barouche drawn up by the curb 
awaiting passengers. 

“T haven’t ridden in one of those for 
years,”’ cried Henry Arthur, ‘‘and it seems 
an awful shame to waste this golden eve- 
ning indoors. Can’t we ride up to the Park 
and back before I sit for you?” 

“Yes; let’s!’’ said the girl; and into the 
barouche they climbed. 
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Fifth Avenue was hushed after the heat 
and turmoil of the day; the traffic was 
nearly all gone and only the monstrous 
green busses boomed past their aged and 
decrepit vehicle. Overhead, through the 
steep cliffs of the buildings, Henry Arthur 
could see the stars shining in a sky that was 
still faintly turquoise. 

The scent of the white lilacs the girl had 
pinned at her waist came to him and her 
hand lay next to his. He covered it with 
his own and she did not demur; but a faint 
ironic smile—the cruei smile of youth 
was on her lips. But Henry Arthur Gibbs 
could not see that. 

And he—he was young again! Youth 
was in his heart and the sweet poignancy of 
spring was in his blood. 
of himself now as a substantial man of 


He did not think | 


affairs, a man of forty-seven, the responsi- | 


ble head of a family and of a business. No! 
He was young! 
beside him again was the loveliest lady in 
all the land. 

So, slowly they drove uptown as far as 
the Park and slowly they drove back 
again. 

“And now,” said the girl briskly when 
they approached the corner of Ninth 
Street, “and now you must fulfill your prom- 
ise to me.” 

“Promise!” echoed Henry Arthur Gibbs 
vaguely. 

“Your promise to pose for me.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Of course!” 

He slipped a bill into the hand of the 
driver of the ancient vehicle and, together, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs and the strange girl 
skipped down Ninth Street. Yes, skipped 
is the right word — literally. 

Halfway down the block they came to a 
stable, or what had once been a stable. 
The strange girl fished out a key 

“My studio’s upstairs,” she ‘said; and, 
unlocking a door beside the stable en- 
trance, she entered, closely followed by 
Henry Arthur. 

The girl switched on some lights and 
revealed a most attractive room. Draper- 
ies of orange. Jonquils arrogantly yellow 
placed here and there in deep green bowls 
and vases. Water colors of a flagrantly 
modern school flashed their undiluted blues 
and yellows and greens from a neutral- 
tinted wall. 

The girl placed a carved black chair 
directly beneath the light of a great lamp 
with a Chinese shade. 

“Now you sit here, will you?” she asked. 
“I just want to get a quick sketch of you. 
It was too distracting in the restaurant to 
get what I really wanted. But if you'll be 
nice and sit still I'll finish in half an hour.” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs was willing enough. 


It all seemed part of the gay adventure. | 


It added to the preposterous fantasy of the 


entire evening. The girl made him assume | 
} 


various positions until he hit one that 
satisfied her. Then she placed a lighted 
cigarette in his hand. 

‘Don’t smoke it,”’ she said, 
that will break the picture. 
for effect.”’ She stood off and gazed at him 
through half-closed eyes. “Yes; that’s it. 
It’s perfect! Y ou look exactly like a Wall- 
Street Mogul.” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs watched her with 
amusement while she dashed at her sketch 


* because 


At the end of half an hour or less she jumped 


to her feet. 

‘That'll do,” she said. “ You're a per 
fect model. This sketch gives me exactly 
what I was after.” 

He sauntered across to her easel and 
regarded whimsically the sketch she had 
made. 

“You haven't painted my tie as it is,’’ he 
said ruefully. 

“Well, your tie is a bit ” The girl 
laughed. 

“Youthful?” he suggested. 

“It doesn’t fit into the picture,”’ she 
evaded. 

The faintest symptom of resentment 
began to bubble deep down somewhere in 
Henry Arthur Gibbs. 

“T don’t think your sketch looks at all 
like me,”’ he said disagreeably. 

“Well, you wouldn’t want it to, would 
you?” she asked. ‘‘ You wouldn’t want it 


And it was May! And | 


It’s just there | 


to be recognized?” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Perhaps it is time I explained: I was 
given a commission to paint a_ portrait 
for the Oriental Cigarette people. You've 
seen their advertising, haven’t you? Por- 
traits of all sorts of financiers, bankers and 
big men of affairs smoking their cigarettes. 
They offered me two hundred dollars for a | 

(Concluded on Page 93) | 
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(Concluded from Page 89) 

new portrait. But I couldn’t find the 
proper sort of model anywhere. I was in 
despair. Then you came along. It was a 
he ~aven-sent opportunity. And—so here 
we are!” 

“You mean to say you nodded to me 
W it h this purpose in mind? Nothing else?” 

“Yes. 

“You mean to say you had dinner with 
me, let me tell you all sorts of things about 
myself, about my youth—all sorts of fol- 
lies and frivolities—just so that you could 
make some money out of me?” 

“Why, of course! That’s putting it a 
little harshly,”’ said the girl; “but then, on 
the other hand, I never would have taken 
dinner with a strange r unless there was a 
good reason for it. 

Henry Arthur Gibbs stood there as one 
stricken. 

He was heartsick. His pretty little ro- 
mance, the romance of an evening in May, 
had fallen all round him. Nothing was left 
of it. Nothing! 

He had been a fool—an old fool! He had 
imagined for a few fatuous minutes that 
this girl had liked him; had liked him be- 
cause he was—notso old. He was heart- 
sick; but, also, he was angry. His anger 
kept rising every minute. 

The girl, watching him, finally said, with 
a little catch in he “r voice 

“Perhaps perhaps you'd better go 
now. 
““No!” said Henry Arthur Gibbs. 

* Please!” 

**No; not yet!” 

And then a fury, a madness, came over 
Henry Arthur Gibbs. And before the girl 
could protest—indeed, before she even 
knew what he was about—he had seized 
her in his arms and kissed her. No gentle 
kiss either. 
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The girl struggled fiercely; and after he 
had released her she stepped back and 
regarded him vindictively. 

“‘Oh, how could you! How could you!” 
she exclaimed furiously. ‘You old beast, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs! And all the time I’ve 
been thinking what a dear delightful old 
duck you were!” 

It must be admitted that Henry Arthur 
was a little startled at her use of his name; 
but he stood his ground resolutely. 

“So you know me!” he said. 

““Why, I knew you all along!’’ Her tone 
was still furious. ‘‘At least I thought I 
knew you. I didn’t know you were an 
indecent old rotter. I went to school with 
your daughter Jane.” 

So she knew Jane too! Well, that cer- 
tainly complicated matters; but Henry 
Arthur was still unrepentant. 

“You can tell Jane if you wish,” he said; 
“but tell her the whole story. Tell her how 
you tricked me. It is time some‘of you 
young people came to know that you can- 
not always lord it over the older genera- 
tion.” 

“IT shan’t tell Jane,”’ said the girl, rather 
inconsistently. ‘“‘At least I’m a_ good 
enough sport for that. But Will you 
go now?” 

“Yes,” said Henry Arthur Gibbs. 

And he did. 


It was almost twelve o’clock when he 
arrived at home in the rich and expensive 
suburb. Louise was awaiting him. 

“Henry, where in the world have you 
been?” she asked. 

‘I stayed in town for dinner.” 

“But you didn’t even telephone.” 

“I know, my dear. I just wandered 
off. It was the spring.” 

Louise came up to him and put her arms 
round his neck. 
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“Oh, Henry,” she said, “I was so— so 
worried after our little tiff this morning! 
Though it wasn’t really a tiff, was it? But, 
after the way you talked this morning about 
finding someone else, I thought Oh, 
I didn’t know what to think!” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs looked earnestly 
into his wife’s eyes. 

**My dear, we’re becoming too prosaic,’ 
he said. ‘*We must avoid that. We're too 
comfortable. Comfort very often kills love 
We must bring romance once more into our 
lives. Do you remember, dear, that queer 
little restaurant where sometimes, years 
and years ago-- when I couldn’t afford any- 
thing better—we used to have dinner?” 

“Of course I remember, Henry. What 
darling old times we used to have there!” 

‘Well, to-morrow night let us have din- 
ner there again, Louise. Let us— both of 
us pretend that we're young again.” 

Louise laughed into his eyes, her own 
alight. 

“On one condition, Henry.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you wear that awful silly black- 
and-red-and-yellow tie of yours.”’ 


After Louise, happy once more, had gone 
to her room, Henry Arthur Gibbs stood at 
the window of his own room. He gazed out. 
The feathery green of the massed trees was 
before him and from somewhere he could 
hear the sleepy twittering of a bird. The 
tree frogs round the marsh at the end of 
the road sang in unison their outrageous 
chorus. It was spring. The spring had 
come indeed! 

Suddenly a flicker of white in his coat 
lapel caught Henry Arthur Gibbs’ eye. He 
pulled out the sprig of white lilae and, 
crumbling the blossoms in his fingers, let 
the petals fall slowly, one by one, to the 
floor. 


A PRESIDENTIAL POTPOURRI 


Republicans haven’t even so much as a 
flivver in sight coming down the road. The 
Democrats are afraid they have a candi- 
date, and the Re »~publicans are tortured 
because they haven't. “For the love of 
Mike!” 

This leads the bystander to inquire 
meekly what it is all about. No coherent 
answer is forthcoming. The Democrats 
cannot answer until they get the reply from 
headquarters. The Republicans cannot an- 
swer because headquarters has no reply. 
Thus we observe the Democrats discon- 
solately standing as they were—not being 
clear as to where they were, at that, or are; 
and the Republicans kicking up an immense 
amount of dust, but doing nothing else, 
except obscuring the landscape. Meantime 
the people are trying to stabilize themselves 
after the tremendous dislocation of a year 
and a half of war, and wishing that Wash- 
ington would give them half a chance. 

Presidential candidacies are symptomatic 
of two things: One is fixity and the other is 
flux—that is, at this time in a presidential 
cycle or recurrence, a year before the con- 
ventions, the man either is apparent, which 
means that the slate is made and all demon- 
strations are for advertising purposes, or 
the man is so unapparent that all advertis- 
ing is for purposes of demonstration. That 
does not mean, in the present instance, that 
the Democrats have no candidate but one 

candidate, but it does mean that the Demo- 

crats have no candidate until they find out 
whether they have one candidate, the same 
being the present President of the United 
States. If, standing out as the great pre- 
cedent smasher of our history, the President 
shall decide to be a candidate for a third 
time, deeming that the political necessities 
require it, the Democrats can but make 
their hopeful best of it. They will have no 
recourse. 

They know this. Everybody knows it; 
none so well as the President himself. Thus, 
a view of Democratic presidential politics 
must resolve itself into an inquiry as to what 
the President intends to do; and that is a 
fruitless inquiry, for nobody knows but the 
President —if, indeed, he knows! And he 
has not discussed the matter publicly as 
yet, or given any intimation. 

The fact is that, until the present situa- 
tion composes itself, until peace is made, 
until we find out to a degree where we are 
going, the Democrats cannot compose them- 
selves or discover which way they are 
headed, or by whom. They are so situated 
that their future conclusions depend on the 


(Continued from Page 12) 


determinations of this one man, and they 
cannot help themselves, no matter how 
some sections of them may resent the idea. 
Thus their candidates are the most tenta- 
tive sort of candidates—men with ambi- 
tions but without ambulatory powers. 
They cannot run and get anywhere until 
the President removes himself from the 
track. If he stays on the track they can’t 
anyhow. 

The situation is exactly the reverse with 
the Republicans. Instead of a compelling 
and inexorable leadership, they have no 
real leadership at all. The Democratic 
leadership is in one man. The Republican 
leadership is made up of political persons 
who have no legitimate functions save as 
followers. The Democrats center. The Re- 
publicans scatter. Neither, in case of focus 
or foci, is there any surety of outcome, 
which is what makes the whole boiling so 
humorously inept. 
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Secretary Baker 


However, there is one definite phase to 
it, and that is this: From the very circum- 
stances of their situation the Democrats 
are playing their little waiting indetermi- 
nate politics, with Washington as the center 
and inspiration of it; and the Republicans 
are, after a scrambled manner, trying to get 
a national slant on theirs. 
Democrats have accepted the apparent 
present high Washington view that the 
United States is situated and comprised 
within the iron fence that surrounds the 
White House; while the Republicans are 
endeavo ing to make it seem that the geo- 
graphical limits of the country extend a 
bit farther than Number 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Northwest, Washington. The 
Republicans are not so intensive, so to 
speak; not so isolated, as it were. 

It takes a good live person to be a suc- 
cessful opportunist. That quality demands 
a keen sense of what is going on and a 
reasonable prevision of what is going to go 
on. Now the Democrats can vote them- 
selves no medals as previsionists, but at 
least they have the foundation of being led 
by a man who can see as far into a future 
as any we know. Wherefore their present 
attitude, which circumstances have forced 
on them— because, if they could, they would 
be rigidly programmed at this minute 
may give them a certain flexibility of action 
when they learn what the P resident in 
tends to do, that the Republicans will not 
attain. 

The reason for this is that the men who 
are assuming the direction of the Repub 
licans have no forward-looking sense what- 
soever. The on!ty way they can look is 
backward, and the only thing that is good 
to them is the thing that has been done, 
not the thing that may be done 

Now this seems absurd in the present 
circumstances; and it is. Also, it is true. 
The almost unbelievable truth of the pres- 
ent Republican situation is that if the Old 
Guard can have its way — and it may have 
the next Republican campaign will have 
nothing but a collateral interest in the new 
national phases the war has developed, and 
will be predicated on the good old polities, 
the good old days when to be conservative 
was to be hallowed: when protection was 
the shibboleth; when the, tariff was sacro 
sanct; when a man who was a radical was 
set down summarily as an anarchist; and 
when Hail, hail, the gang was all there! 
The Old Guard is planning to ignore the 
war as much as possible, and to ignore, al 
the new post-war condition All that isa 
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washout, in their view. What they want is 
a return to the halcyon period when he 
who dallied with idealism was a dastard, 
and he who doubted an interest was damned 

I do not expect that this’statement will 
appear to be other than inconceivable to 
the average reader; and all I can say in 
further support of it is: Wait and see 
Watch the outcome of the maneuverings 
f the men who are now assuming to direct 
the Republican party; 
port they rally about themselves; analyze 
announce them; 


examine the ip- 


their policies when they 


ook at their doings in the Senate and in the 
House of Representative and in their vari- 

is state and local demonstrations; and 
orm your own conclusions [t is too early, 
is yet, to do more than tell what they have 
n mind, for they are the formative 
wriod now and are waiting to get control 

»> far as they may before they begin to 
perate openly That's the program the 
yood old stuff of the good old days, to be 


taken care of by the good old bo 


Isn't it funny? | 


Here are a lot of solemn 


id-style politicians inciting certain other 
olemn old-style politicians to be candi- 
dates for President in solemn old-style ways; 


thinking they can what has hap- 
pened in this country and what 

happen, and seriously deciding on a plan 
of campaign without reference to any future 
condition that may arise; settling the 
future themselves o far as 
+ concerned and taking no stock of any- 
thing that has happened during the past 


four and a half years, save as material for 


ignore 


going to 
their polities 


denunciation of their political opponents. 
Really, someone should write a comic opera 


ibout that 


As Good as a Goose Bone 


Sounds almost medieval, doesn’t it? 
But, brethren, that is what is on tap. And 
the curious, the inexplicable, the incompre- 
hensible feature of it all is, it has seeped 
nto none of these manipulators and schem- 
ers that there may be a condition a year 
from now in this country which appears 
‘ itirely untoward now: that the chances 
are largely in favor of a new deal in many 
ways; that situations which are at present 
only conjectured may be completed —in 

ve, that there isn’t a man in these United 
States who knows to a certainty what the 
political, economic, psychologic or socio- 
logical conditions in this country a year 
from now may be And, that being the 

e, all these present solemn preparations 

hemings, maneuverings and manipula- 

ms are as valuable as predicating the 

ather on the divinations of a goose 
baome 
What sort of candidate will be acceptable 
to the people in the spring months of 1920? 
Who knows? It all depends on what hap 
pens in this country between now and the 
pring of 1920. Will they want a military 
candidate? Will they want a radical can- 
didate Will they 

int a conserva 
tive candidate? I 
nave no answer 
ready; nor has 
any other student 
of the polities of 
this country ex 
cept this: It is a 
certainty they will 
not want an Old 
Guard candidate 
They may get one; 
but that isanother 
ide of it, for, 
though the people 
are frequently of 
fered things, they 
ave a rather in 
dependent manner 
of accepting. And 
there is a vast dif 
ference between 
vetting and tak 
ny 


However, they 


ire moiling and 
toiling over their 

reltiminaries, 
these solemn ald 


yentlemen who 
ire clinging des 
perately to their 

rnia of fune 
oning, and be 
suse of that shall 
receive a word of 
hronicle—not 
what they are 


doing is of any 
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permanent importance, but because it has 
a certain contemporaneous interest. 

Their chief concern with the war—apart 
from the use they hope to make of the 
delinquencies and expenses and taxes and 
inefficiencies of it, to the confusion of the 
Democrats, who assumed a proprietary in- 
terest in it by presidential proclamation 
just prior to the elections of last fall—is 
whether it shall have made a sufficiently 
lasting impress on the sentiment and the 
suffrages of the people to demand a military 
candidate. They haven’t made up their 
minds as yet; but they hope not and think 
not. It would be much better, they think, 
to have a candidate who is thoroughly po- 
litical and thoroughly in sympathy with 
them rather than a mere soldier, who must 
be educated in Old Guard concepts of 
government 

Of course they recall Grant and Hayes 
and Garfield and Harrison and McKinley, 
all of whom entered polities via the Martian 
Sut, they argue, the war that pro- 
duced those men was a domestic war, fought 
at home, and therefore had its more pro- 
nounced reactions and influences; while this 
war was three thousand miles away, and had 
for its basis with us—largely—an abstract 
rather than a concrete incentive. 

At that, they are rather well supplied 
with material of the two standard brands. 
They havea 
war hero 


route 
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so sane andstable, 





or not that was so, 
there is no doubt 
that the Old Guard 
entertained the 
kindliest feelings 
toward such a can- 
didacy by The Colo- 
nel; not because 
they wanted to nom- 
inate him, but be- 
cause they did not. 
I told that story 
some time ago in 
these columns. The 
Old Guard figured 
that by allowing The 
Colonel to be a can- 
didate they could 
defeat him with 
greater expedition 
than they could by 
opposing his candi- 
dacy duting the pre- 
liminary months. 
On the political 
side of it, as apart 
from the military 
side, we find a flock 
of candidates —or 
candidatures, 
rather—so numer- 
ous as to justify the 








Pershing: 
and they 
have a war 
martyr 
Wood. If 
they wanta 
hero, Black 
Jack has, as 
the stump 
speaker 
say, a 
winning 
sound” ;and 
il they want 
a martyr, 
there is vol 
uminousand 
abundant 
testimony 
to the spe- 
cific effect 
that Wood 
has been 
martyred to 
a fare-you- 
well 
Possibly 
there are 
other sol 
diers who 
may be 
available or 
can be made 
80. Up to 
date there 
has not been 








a politico-military 
emergency in our 
country that has not 
been met valorously 
by a hero who fought 
that this country 
might live; and there 
is no reason to sup- 
pose, if the job of 
being President calls 
for a similar action, 
that many will not 
offer themselves to 
fillthe breach; many 
who fought that the 
world might be 
saved for demo 
racy-——or for what 
ever the reason was. 
It is the general 
belief that, until 
within afew months 
of his untimely 
death, Colonel 
Roosevelt had his 
mind set on being a 
candidate in 1920. 
Indeed, I have heard 
the statement — and 
have no doubt it was 
true—that Colonel 
Roosevelt had 
selected a campaign 
manager. Whether 
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suspicion 
that the Old 
Guard gen- 
tlemen are 
practicing, 
with some 
success, the 
ancient 
wheeze of 
multiplying 
aspirants to 
divide alle- 
giances. In 
the Com- 
plete Politi- 
cian, which 
is a manual 
of the rules 
of the sport 
as played 
back in the 
days when 
“Protection 
is the Pass- 
word to the 
Presidential 
Chair” — as 
the glee 
clubs used 
to harmo- 
nize it 

Rule Num- 
ber One is 
chist |= En 
case the 
leaders have 
not come to 
a decision as 
to the identity of the nominee, the safe 
method of procedure is to encourage many 
candidacies. That divides the strength of 
all and does not allow any one candidate 
to get a preponderance that might prove 
annoying at convention time, in case the 
candidate with the preponderating strength 
happened not to be the person selected for 
the henor of nomination by the leaders.” 

That is what the Old Guard would do 
and that is what the Old Guard probably is 
doing; else there is no explanation of this 
great congeries of candidates that we ob- 
serve, read about, hear about, and find to 
be heaped in the Old Guard show windows. 
I hesitate to catalogue them, lest I may 
unwittingly omit some worthy brother who 
has been back-patted into thinking he has 
a look-in. 

But duty calls, clarion clear, and we must 
obey. So here follows such list as I have 
been able to compile; and if any is omitted 
such omission must not be held as inten- 
tional—an error of the head rather than of 
the heart. And a notification that the 
galaxy is not complete from the nonincluded 
brother will bring recognition of his claims 
and presentation of his name next time it 
falls to me to embalm the list in type. To 
begin: 

We learn that the friends of Brother Wil- 
liam H. Taft, the only living ex-President, 
point with great pride to the fact that his 
record before and during the war has been 








——___________—_ 









































his services so val- 
uable, and his 
patriotism so com- 
plete as to entitle 
him to generous 
consideration, not- 
withstanding the 
fact that he re- 
ceived only eight 
electoral votes the 
last time he ran. 
Then, too, come 
the proponents of 
Brother Charles 
Evans Hughes, 
who displayed 
great strength in 
the East last time, 
where the habitat 
of Old Guard 
thought is; albeit 
Brother Hughes 
was detained just 
enough in the 
West to make him 
the only living 
near-President we 
have, for Brother 
Parker and 
Brother Bryan 
were not so very 
close. 

Following these 
eminent ones we 
find Brother 
Warren G. Hard- 
ing, a Senator 
from Ohio, who specializes in as-we-were 
stuff, and is by way of being an orator and 
a keynoter, though, when he tried key- 
noting at the Chicago convention in 1916, 
he had the notes but was off the key; and 
Brother Philander C. Knox, of Pennsyl- 
vania, also a Senator, who tried it once 
before, away yonder in 1908, and landed 
so far outside the breastworks that it took 
him six years to get back to the Senate. 

Also, we have Brother Hiram W. John- 
son, a Senator from Califurnia, who is feel- 
ing deeply on the subject of Russia at the 
moment, no matter whether the Russian 
vote is a negligible quantity, and who is the 
most consistent and sanest radical of the 
lot; and Brother Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
Senator from Massachusetts, who holds to 
New England a good deal tighter than New 
England holds to him. Then, too, we did 
have Brother John W. Weeks, also of Mas- 
sachusetts; but there are rumors to the 
effect that the recent senatorial election in 
his state has caused him to consider whether 
he can spare the necessary time from his 
business to make a campaign of educa- 
tion, which would take quite a lot of time. 





A. B. Cummins 


Other Possibilities 


Following there appear Brother William 
E. Borah, Senator from Idaho, scrupulously 
maintaining his equilibrium between the 
opposing elements on all occasions, except 
when it may be necessary to denounce an 
action of his colleagues on constitutional 
grounds; and Brother James E. Watson, 
Senator from Indiana, than whom there 
never was a than-whomer disciple of the 
palmy days of Republican politics. 

Furthermore, there aresignsthat Brother 
Albert B. Cummins, Senator from Iowa, 
s the call within him, and is answering 
it now and then to a considerable extent. 
And Brother Frank B. Kellogg, of Minne- 
sota, and a Senator therefrom, would will- 
ingly change his address from one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the other, pro- 
vided the imperious summons came from 
the people, which imperious summons his 
friends are endeavoring to incite through 
the medium of delegates from the North- 
west. 

Nor must we overlook Brother James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., a judiciously conservative 
Senator from New York, who may figure 
that—owing to his opposition to woman 
suffrage—the fact that all the women vot- 
ers in the United States are opposed to him 
may rally the men voters to his support 
the eternal biangle, you know. But we 
are fully justified in overlooking Brother 
Charles S. Whitman, a former governor of 
New York, who, through a total disregard 
of his ambitions by a majority of many 
thousand citizens of New York State, as 
evidenced by the recent election, must wait 
until a more propitious period. Not so 
with Brother Frank O. Lowden, who is 
governor of Illinois, and holds Illinois firmly 
to the front as deserving of any and every 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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—and joyful, hopeful, new determination to be one’s 
own best selt again—the one day when a man puts 
his best foot forward, reaches the highest peak in his 


annual cycle of self- -appraisement—the one day when 
he comes most nearly ée/ng the man he ought to be. 











All of which is largely a matter of clothes. 


—not mere clothes, but perfectly molded, peaceful 
feeling clothes that give you that “I’m all right” 
assurance. 


For thirty-three Easters, in every Easter morning 
promenade, Kaun TaiLorep men have stood out in 
trim precision, because, in the selection of their 
clothes, they had exercised better judgment and more 
discriminating good taste—than the others. 


7 Our new Spring pure-woolen fabrics are already in the 
hands of your nearest Kahn dealer—in profusion. In 
order to insure perfect satisfaction, make your selection 
and let him measure you immediately. T his will give us 
enough time to put those little unseen but essential touches 
into your suit or top-coat which make the difference 
between Kahn Inpivipuauizep clothes and—just clothes. 
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“Comfort, Health axa 
Happiness 


HE enjoyment of these three priceless gifts depends in the cold 

months almost entirely on the heating conditions of your home. You 
can have them only if your house is thoroughly warm upstairs and down 
at any hour of the day or night. They will be yours in unlimited measure 
if you install a CALORIC-—the Original Patented Pipeless Furnace. 

This is the wonderful furnace that upset all previous theories of heat- 
ing. It does not radiate heat as stoves do, but circulates it. It requires 
no pipes to convey its heat but sends it up through one register. It is 
therefore quickly installed in old or new buildings, often in a day, without 
interfering with present heating arrangements. 

The cost of installation and maintenance of the CALORIC in money 
and labor is less than for the number of stoves required to heat the same 
space. It burns any fuel—coal, coke, wood, lignite or gas—and heats the 
entire house, 3 rooms to 18, with 3; to V2 less fuel than you have been using. 
The CALORIC is heating satisfactorily hundreds of churches, stores, 
factories and other buildings. Thousands of letters from our more than 
50,000 satisfied users prove all our claims. 

The CALORIC is sold under the Monitor Ironclad Guarantee by 
leading dealers everywhere. If you don’t know the CALORIC dealer 
j 
} 


nearest you, we will send you his name and interesting literature. 


—_ 
The Monitor Stove Company 
Established 1819 - A Century of Service 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

“Pioneers of Pipeless Heating” 

Immediate shipments made from Branch Homes at Harrisburg, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Omaha, Neb., 

and other conveniently located shipping centers. Distributors: Canadian Supply Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, , 
Sask., Canada; Holley-Mason Hdwe.Co., Spokane, Wash. ; Morley-Murphy Hdwe. Co., Green C2 


Bay, Wis.; Seattle Hdwe. Co., Seattle, Wash.; Strevell-Patterson Hdwe. Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Chas. H. Parker & Son Electrical Co., Denver, Colo. 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
tribute the party can pay, holding himself 
similarly and simultaneously to the front 
the while as the unexampled medium 
through whom the debt may be discharged. 

Coincidently we find Brother Irvine L. 
Lenroot, now a Senator from Wisconsin 
after long service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; an odd fish in such company I 
grant you, for Brother Lenroot has held 
himself progressively for these many years. 
He may be put down as a brother of last 
resort. 

If so be everything goes to smash and 
there must be paltering with radicalism, 
then Brother Lenroot might fill the bill, 
for he is radical to a temperate and studied 
degree —just radical enough, without going 
to those annoying extremes in the matter; 
a handy string to the Old Guard bow anda 
capable citizen withal. 

Of other radicals there exist the twin but 
tamed terrorists, Norris and La Follette, 
whose votes are needed in the maintenance 
of the Republican majority in the Senate 
and who will be sedulously conserved. 
They might let them play at being candi- 
dates, even! 

Then we come to Brother Herbert Hoover, 
of whom there is much talk but not much 
official talk, and what there is of official 
talk has the reverse English on it. We 
observed Brother Penrose rising moun- 
tainously in his place a time ago and in- 
quiring whether Brother Hoover is an 
American citizen, and thus and so in similar 
derogation. Now it may be set down that 
this doesn’t augur we sll for Brother Hoover, 
so far as organization tolerance goes; for 
Brother Penrose knows what is going on in 
Old Guard circles— none better—andspeaks 
with authority. Out on the prairies of 
Kansas Brother Henry Allen, now governor 
of that imperial commonwealth, has been 
observed shaking a bush or two in asympto- 
matic manner; ‘ana in Washington there 
is chatter that Brother Goethals could be 
induced, provided the inducers had a chance 
of induc‘ing 


A Thrilling Climax 


For the last I reserve a thriller. You that 
have cheers prepare to shed them now. 
There is talk — much talk — in certain places 
that the Republican Party could go farther 
and fare worse than to nominate Brother 
Henry P. Davison, head of the War Coun- 
cil of the Red Cross, and a major general, 
with permission to wear his uniform in 
Europe by virtue of such eminence; which 
fact, of course, has no bearing on the other 
fact that Major General Davison has been 
in Europe a good deal lately. 

Major General Davison is, in his non- 
official moments, a member of the House of 
Morgan. He has garnered, by reason of 
his services to humanity, the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honor in France, the 
grand something-or-other in Italy, and the 
grander something-else in England; and it 
would be a neat and deserved tribute to 
him, his friends think, to nominate him for 
President of these United States, inasmuch 
as we do not as yet extend grand cordons 
to our prominent citizens. His friends feel 
that such an honor would be the least a 
grateful people here could do in view of the 
distinctions Brother Davison has so numer- 
ously obtained abroad. And, from an Old 
Guard view, Brother Davison’s connec- 
tions—in a business way—could not be 
improved. 

There may be others. It is, at the pres- 
ent moment, a free and untrammeled field. 
There is nothing to prevent any worthy 
citizen and brother who can get the where- 
withal to open a little headquarters from 
opening such headquarters, establishing 
his press bureau, and going to it. The Old 
Guard will look upon him with an amiable 
and tolerant eye. What those managerial 
gentlemen desire just now is not a candi- 
late, but candidacies. And they seem to 
be having a modicum of success in realizing 
their desire. 
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With these elucidations we merge 
smoothly into the Democratic situation. It 
is reliably reported, as I write-in the 
latter days of Janu: iry- that the President 
of the United States will spend a few days 
in Washington along toward the end of 
February and the beginning of March be- 
fore returning to his palace in France. His 
faithful— after a manner of speaking 
henchmen at the capital, on which he is to 
confer the honor of a brief visit, are all 
agog over the rumor that he may receive a 
few of them in audience and perhaps inform 
them of what he has in mind as to the 
forthcoming year and the political aspects 
thereof. To be sure, this is but rumor, and 
quite contrary to the procedure of the past; 
but they hope he may instruct the guards 
to let a few of them in, and they are much 
elated over the prospect. 


Like the Willopus-Wallapus 


It is recognized, however, that this sup- 
position may be far from the mark, for it is 
universally realized that such minor mat- 
ters as local and party politics cannot well 
be obtruded in these days of foreign nego- 
tiation and necessity. But strong repre- 
sentations will be made, if any method can 
be devised whereby the representaters may 
reach the audience chamber, to the effect 
that in the view of many humble workers 
in the ranks the affairs of Democracy should 
be considered to some extent, even though 
the affairs of democracy are so pressing. 
For, it is argued, when all is said and done, 
it really was Democracy, and not democ- 
racy, that had the initial importance and 
impulse— however remote that may seem 
at present—in bringing to pass the govern- 
ing power that now prevails. 

As it stands, various eminent Democrats, 
aspiring to go to France themselves, now 
that the precedent is broken, and to dine 
with King George and have other pleasant 
experiences, provided they or one of them 
can be elected President, are in the anoma- 
lous position of the far-famed willopus- 

wallapus, which animal, it will be remem- 
bered, couldn't live in the water and died 
upon the land. 

They want to be candidates—really are 
candidates—-but don’t know whether they 
are candidates or not. 

They are gracefully disposed all about 
the place e, with shoulders squared to receive 
the mantle; but, all the time, they are 
oppressed by the horrible dread that the 
mantle may not be undraped from the 
majestic figure it now infolds. And until 
they discover what the intentions of the 
present mantle wearer are they may only 
smile receptively, and are prepared to take 
it all back and assert that they were only 
fooling and had no such intentions 
absurd!—if the word should come that the 
well-being of the world demands that the 
people of the United States must exercise 
self-determination along the lines that 
clearly indicate their going away back and 
sitting obscurely and unselfishly down. 

However, pending this information, cer- 
tain of the Democratic brethren are making 
gestures that portend aspiration; and chief 
among these is Brother McAdoo, recently 
retired from running all that part of our 
little section of the universe not conducted 
from the White House. I am free to say 
Brother McAdoo has not told me—per- 
sonally —that he is a candidate, but every- 
body else has told me; so I assume such is 
the fact, albeit there are certain phases of 
his situation that make the thing somewhat 
open to doubt. 

It is granted that he raised the wages of 
the railroad men, and that he has— or had 
Dan Roper officiating at the head of the 
tremendously expanded internal-revenue 
bureau. It is granted that Dan Roper is a 
most adroit organizing politician and that 
there is none better when it comes to plan- 
ning a campaign. It is granted that Brother 
McAdoo certainly made a great impression 
on the public mind; but—and here is the 
point— though Brother McAdoo raised the 
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wages of the railroad men, he also raised 
the railroad rates; and there are more peo 
ple hit by the raise in rates than helped by 
the raise in pay; and the war is over. 

Also, even though the internal-revenue 
bureau is vastly expanded, with good, 
handy boys as agents everywhere, it isn't 
so vastly expanded as the taxes those good, 
handy boys collect from the voting populace 
And lastly it seems to the casual observer 
that the man who put those standardized 
meals into the dining cars of this country 
has his nerve with him to think of running 
for President. Will any person who has 
tried to eat those meals ever vote for 
McAdoo? Never! 

We hear, also, that when Brother McAdoo 
removed himself from the cabinet he left 
remaining in the cabinet a palpable and 
palpitating heir expectant— possibly more 
expectant than anything else; heir con 
tingent, let us say, for what there is to him 
is contingent on what the Great Testator 
may decide when he comes to apportion the 
candidacy, either to himself or to another 

Reference is made to Brother Baker, at 
present Secretary of War, who, it is cur- 
rently reported, is patted on the head by 
the President oftener than any other. 
Though it may be true that Brother Baker 
has had considerable success in concealing 
his qualifications from the general public, 
that is of minor importance in the general 
scheme. It largely goes to show a most 
commendable concentration of endeavor on 
the part of Brother Baker. 

A lon acute Secretary of War might have 

been led into an attempt to gain the good 
opinion of the country at large by exhibit- 
ing now and then some of his excellencies of 
official aptitude. Brother Baker has not 
been so crude and demagogic as that. He 
early discovered the correct point of con- 
tact, and addressed himself assiduously to 
that, with the result that, though the peo- 
ple may not wonder about him, the man 
who gave him his job seems to be well 
pleased. And what, after all, does a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
President need? 


As to Brother Cox 


However, even with the highest cachet, a 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
needs the delegates from his own state, and 
the proponents of Brother Baker are view- 
ing with considerable apprehension —en- 
visaging, as Brother Baker himself would 
neatly say —the bringing forward of Brother 
James M. Cox, recently reélected governor 
of Brother Baker’s state, Ohio. 

It may be urged against Brother Cox 
that he has never had that close communion 
with the White House which Brethren Mc- 
Adoo and Baker have enjoyed, but then 
again it may be urged in his favor that 
such is the case. One never can tell. There 
is considerable testimony to the effect that 
republics and those who live in them are 
not only unmindful of what is done for 
them but ungrateful. 

Anyhow, Brother Cox has his friends, all 
standing at strained attention at present to 
hear whether anything is said when the 
President drops into the country again for 
a few days of relaxation after his strenuous 
labors abroad 

It is not my intention, in commenting 
thus at some length on the hopes and fears 
of Brother McAdoo and Brother Baker, t 
be invidious. There are seven other mem 
bers of the cabinet, and five of them may 
cherish ambitions, for all I know. Possibly 
Brother Daniels and Brother Burleson may 
be waiting for the word of approval. The 
only ones outside the possible range of 
commendation in this particular regard 
are Brothers Lane and Wilson, who were 
not born in this country. Possibly, too, 
Brother Gregory gave it up for a bad job, 





for he quit a time ago Still, he will be 
replaced, and there is a potentiality in the 
new man 

It is a year and a few months until the 
time for nominating 
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We hear whisper ilso, that Brother A 
Mitchell Palmer mig ( averse to 
having the dis pensation descend on hi 
Apollonian self; and it may 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that in the matter of personal pulchritucde 
Brother Palmer would outclass any other 

Then, too, Brother John Skelton Wil 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, may 
have his hopes brother Williams has 
lately forcefully established the principle 
that it is lese majesty for any person 
especially a newspaper correspondent—to 
intimate that Brother Williams is not best 
fitted of all persons in our teeming midst 
to hold his present position; and it would 
not be difficult to extend the principle to 
include all other positions to which Brother 
Williams might aspire 


be stated, 


Standing and Waiting 


Once this was done—and Brother Wil- 
liams certainly has the high and assured 
conception of his own position in the mat- 
ter—there would be little to it, it would 
appear. For no one would dare to criticize 
his selection, once the dire results of such 
criticism were apparent—a principle, by the 
way, which we look to find in fu!l operation 
as to all others in high government service, 
especially Democrats, as soon as the others 
discover the undoubted merits of the in- 
novation. 

A world war develops many hitherto un- 
suspected manners in which a democracy 
may express itself, or a Democrat express 
himself. Really the old idea we had that a 
public man is open to criticism and com- 
ment as to his public acts seems absurd, 
even archaic now. We might never have 
learned these things if we had not become 
a World Power. We might have gone 
fatuously along, for years and years, thin! 
ing that all men are created free and equa! 
and never have experienced the advantages 
that come with the development of a ruling 
class, immune from criticism on the ground 
that to say they are not impeccable is to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. It 
took a world war to sink that into us—a 
world war and a lot of officeholders at 
Washington. 

Pardon the digression. We were speak- 
ing of those Democrats who hope they may 
be the anointed and fear they may not be 
Individually, of course, their first loyalty 
is to the President, and they are fully 
aware- as are the other Democrats--that 
if the President decides to run again their 
parts will be to assert that that is exactly 
what they advised. 

So, until they find out what the Presi- 
dent intends to do, they are immobilized 
They must stand and wait 

Possibly the President will not decide for 
some time. That being the case, we shall 
have on our hands a lot of aspiring Demo- 
crats who are in a doleful st ate of sus- 
pended animation. Likewise the Demo- 
Saeaie Party, now inoperative, will continue 
inoperative until it discovers what the Chief 
Democrat has in mind. Then it will do as 
it is told, both as to candidates and as to all 
else. That is all there is to the Democratic 
situation, presidential and political. 

It is quite possible that the Republicans 
would be in better case if they had some- 
body to tell them what to do, some potent 
voice. As it is, the Democratic Party is an 
individual and the Republican Party is a 
mob 

There are the makings of a good deal of 
fun in the situation, and it will not hurt any 
to have a gleam of merriment across the 
gloom. At that, it will be reasonably diffi 
wr the people to maintain their sense 
of humor while they watch the gyrations of 





the politicians on both sides; but probably 
they will 


At least it to be hoped they will; for 
when the time comes it will be imple to 
straighten things out And undoubtedly 


that will be done 
Meantime, as Citizen Bill Lewi 


f expressed 
it, ‘For the love of Mike! 
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‘Ship by Truck”’ Is a Live Issue for Every Shipper 


By Harvey 


HERE are today in active operation 

several thousand truck-transportation 

companies. From every large dis- 
tributing, center, and many small ones, these 
arteries of express truckin~, reach out, re- 
lievin}—even revolutionizing—the older 
methods of movin}, freight. 


Already the tendency is toward orgzaniza- 
tions of financial stability and high efh- 
ciency of operation. 


When you entrust a shipment to one of 
these forwarders by truck, you have ample 
assurance of punctual delivery: 


These companies are dispatching, their 
trucks on regular schedules over carefully 
planned routes. In addition to prompt 
shipment they afford you extra precau- 
tions and special care in the 
your Soods. 


The transport company’s truck backs up 
to your shipping platform. Your on - 
ment is loaded and receipt given ne 
truck rolls out; is shortly movin}, on its 
sure, rapid, uninterrupted course to its 
destination. 


Upon its arrival, the truck joes directly 
to the receiving, platform of the consignee. 


Your goods are handled only two or 
three times. Breakage is reduced to the 
minimum, 


By way of contrast, ask your traffic man 
to outline to you the course of an ordinary 


handling, of 


S. Firestone, President Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


freight shipment from your plant to a 
customer. 


Learn from him the delays and rehandlin3, 
of such a shipment. Look into the com- 
plications of transfer and re-distribution in 
belt road collections, freight houses, junc- 
tion points. The ordinary freight ship- 
me undergoes from six to eight hand- 

s, with consequent delay and damage 
_ labor expense. 


You probably know these conditions. Cor- 
rect them. The remedy is at hand. 

“Ship by Truck.” 

Get in touch with your local Chamber of 
Commerce or Return Loads Bureau. Ob- 
tain at once the complete schedules of the 
truck-transportation companies servin}, 
your city. You'll discover that short and 
medium distance freight transportation is 


being, revolutionized through the idea 
“Ship by Truck.” 


You'll see how the railroads are bein? 
freed from the complications of short-haul 
freight and less than carload-lot shipments. 
You'll see that rail channels are being, 
cleared for their heavy responsibility of 
through freiphts. 


“Ship by Truck.” 


Every box and case loaded on a truck is 
not only a matter of better service for you 
and for your customer, but a contribution 
to our national welfare. 


“Ship by Truck.” 
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‘I've got t on I've got to trust to 
you. I don't know ideals, but | can pick 
men I've read your letters and I've 


watched you all the afternoon. I've come 
across the man at last who’s got the idea in 
his system that I want. Look here, son, 
maybe you didn’t understand that I’m will- 
ing to pay, and pay well, for the idea 
No, | beg your pardon, son. I see it ain't 
that. I didn’t suppose it was. Then why 
hold back?” 

Young Mercer grinned 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “it’s a hell 
of a responsibility Suppose I’m 
wrong Suppose those eight million and 
the rest — suppose they don’t rise up and 
call you blessed. Suppose they call you a 
damned old fool. This idea, it’s a will-o’- 
the-wisp. You can’t change human nature 
overnight.” 

“Nobody wants to change it,”” returned 
Forbes, ‘‘and if I size you up right, you 
don’t want it changed. Human nature's 
just like sex —they’re both all right, if you'll 
only leave 'em to work out their own salva- 
tion. Corrupt ‘em-—there’s the devil to 
pay. But don’t you worry about the hell of 
a responsibility, nor about their calling 
me a damned old fool. You've got an idea 
somewhere in your head that’s never been 
tried out -and that ought to be tried out 
and that's got to be tried out. Maybe it’s 
piffling and wild; maybe it’s a will-o’-the- 
wisp. W ill-o’-the-wisp! Set the clock back 
just two short years, son, and take a look at 
things as they were before you went to 
France. Suppose you'd been told that a 
man in Washington could hold up a fin- 
ger of one hand and make a nation go bone 
dry. Suppose you'd been told that a hun 
dred million people with money in their 
pockets would stop eating wheat and meat 
and sugar just so’s another hundred could 
fill up on ‘em. Suppose you'd been told 
that twenty-three million free and inde- 
pendent Americans would submit to a war 
draft without a murmur, that war bonds 
would sell like hot cakes, that an army of 
four million men, for the first time in the 
history of war, could be kept free from vice. 
Human nature — will-o’-the-wisp. Son, I've 
got all the machinery and the ammunition 
ind the ingenuity for a big, strenuous cam- 
Son, talk up 
and, by gosh, 


for me 


paign. I lack objective, son 
You furnish the objective 
we'll start the drive.”’ 

At midnight the lieutenant went to bed 
For half an hour, with lights out in the 
living room, Pemberton Forbes sat at his 
observation window staring through the 
moonlight toward the east Finally he 
switched on the table light and consulted a 
New York telephone directory. He asked 
Central for a New York number and got it 
on the wire 

“T want Mr. Duncan of the Duncan De- 
tective Agency,”’ he said to somebody at 
the other end. “Oh, Aleck, is this you? 
This is Forbes—-Pemberton Forbes. Ex- 
cuse me for calling you up at your house, 
Aleck, at this time of night. Fact is, I’ve 
got a hen on, Aleck, and it won't wait. I'd 
like to see you at my New York office to- 
morrow morning—this morning, rather 
at half past eight. You personally, Aleck. 
Much obliged. Good night.” 

On Wednesday of the week following 
Mercer was mustered out. At five o'clock 
that afternoon he dropped from the front 
end of a trolley car into the middle of a com- 
fortable residence neighborhood in Newark 
and plunged down a hillside toward a house 
he knew. He found the house, a cozy cot 
tage on a corner. Without taking time to 
reconnoiter he dashed up the steps and 
rang the bell 


There was no response He rang again 
Silence ror the first time it oeeurred to 
him that all was not well. The blinds in the 
house were drawn, the porch was dusty and 
dirty, rain-soaked autumn leaves clustered 
in the corners. He perceived the reason; he 
saw now that a very conspicuous sign — To 


Let — was tacked to the porch railing. The 
jeutenant stared at the sign aghast. Then 
iis face broke into a broad and youthful 
grin 

“Somebody kick me, please,”” he de- 
nanded of the circumambient atmosphere 
He mentally performed that office for him 
elf without waiting for response 
make sure of his ground, he consulted a 


78 
ihen, to 


letter in his pocket and immediately set 
forth for the other end of town, bound, as 
he supposed, for another cozy cottage on 
unother side street. He reached the other 
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street, a new and unusually fashionable 
parkway. He watched the numbers as he 
went along; found the right one, darted up 
a walk and—stopped. This was no cozy 
cottage that confronted him; this was a 
well-built, half-timbered Elizabethan struc- 
ture, set in the midst of spacious grounds, a 
palace for a king. He rubbed his eyes to 
make sure—then he realized suddenly that 
all was right. The huge front door was 
opened suddenly; a girl came tripping down 
the path of light to meet him. He caught 
her in his arms and held her tight and kissed 
her. He had a very definite idea at the 
same time that she was following his lead. 
All was well, very, very well indeed. He 
picked the girl up bodily and carried her, 
still kissing him, into the Elizabethan house 
and set her once more on her feet. But he 
didn’t let go, nor, for the matter of that, did 
she, 

“Polly Ingersoll,’”’ he cried at length, as 
though that eloquent utterance settled 
everything for all time to come. 

“ Dickie!" she responded, summing up 
her past, present and future in one word. 

He held her at arm's length and looked 
her over. What he saw astounded him. 
He had gone to France bearing with him 
the mental picture of a very dear, sweet, 
gentle, spicy little Polly, a tender, warm, 
pretty little girl who belonged somehow, 
and always would belong, in a cozy little 
cottage. He had come back to find some- 
thing else—a bewildering sort of beauty, 
just as winsome, just as tender, but a prin- 
cess living in a palace. 

“Polly,” he gasped, “I never dreamed 
of your looking Why, you're like a 
queen!” 

Polly gloated, her eyes sparkled. She re- 
volved slowly on an invisible pivot, like the 
models in the fashion shows 

“Your favorite mezzotint, Dickie,” 
she assured him; ‘“‘had it made for you. 
Do you-—-do you like me in it, Dickie?” 

The lieutenant tried to tell her in words. 
Then he changed his mind. The whole 
thing—the months of weary waiting, of un- 
utterable longing, of dreaming, hoping 
choked him up. 

“Oh, hell!” he cried sentimentally at 
length; “‘I’m home.” 

“Oh, hell!” echoed Polly ecstatically; 
**so’m I.” 

They got somehow to a settee in a small, 
wonderful reception room and clung there 
to each other, chirping—chirping and see- 
ing things in the glowing embers of the 
wood fire burning there. They didn’t hear 
the scraping of a key in the front-door lock 
for several reasons— one being that the key 
didn’t scrape. They were still very hope- 
lessly and quite shamelessly amalgamated 
when Ingersoll tiptoed into the room be- 
hind them, and placed a hand on either 
head. 

**Come out of the ether,”’ he commanded. 
They came out with a bound. The lieuten- 
ant was immaculate as usual—only Polly 
was disheveled. But she shook herself vig- 
orously, and all was well. Mercer grabbed 
the older man with both hands at once. 

Chief,’ he stammered, his eyes moist 
with sudden emotion, “it’s so g-g-g-good to 
see you, chief.” 

Ingersoll, a grayish, keen-eyed, pleasant- 
faced individual, tapped Dick lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“The same here, boy,” he said. 

“Look here,” exclaimed the officer, “I’m 
out a week ahead of time. You—you must 
have had a hand in that.” 

“Not I,” said Ingersoll 

“Somebody did,” said Dick. 

‘Not I,”’ repeated the older man. Then 
he added: “‘What do you think of the 
place, Mercer?” 

Mercer shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly 

[t's too good to be true,”’ he said. 

Ingersoll nodded. 

“It’s true, Mercer. It's free and clear 
all paid for. That's the thing that counts. 
And I’ve got more back where this came 
from. Dick, the Ingersoll Audit Company 
is one of the strongest concerns downtown 
to-day. Fact, Dick, I'm rich.” 

“You look it,”” nodded Mercer. “ Whew! 
I didn’t suppose any expert accountant, 
even you, chief, could own a ranch like 
this.” 

“Some day you'll own one like it, Dick. 
I suppose,"’ went on Ingersoll, “‘that you 
had some idea that you'd get your old job 
back.” 


“Why, it doesn’t matter, chief,’ said 
Mercer tremulously. “I’m not butting in. 
I can’t expect in 

“As a matter of fact,’ said Ingersoll, 
“‘your place is filled. A likely young fellow 
that Polly rather likes s 

“Don't you believe it, Dick,”’ exclaimed 
the girl. She caught Dick about the shoul- 
ders and dragged his head down to her own 
level. She whispered into his ear in a tone 
of voice that, save for the surrounding 
walls, might have been heard half a block 
away. “Dick,” she screamed, “‘you’re a 
ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man; you're the 
assistant manager of the Ingersoll Audit 
Company.” 

“No,” cried the lieutenant, startled. 

“‘ Decidedly yes,”’ said Ingersoll. 

““Whatabout Grigsby, then? Youhaven’t 
fired the old chap on my account?” 

“He’s retained at his old salary—he’s 
under you.” 

“Under me?”’ gasped Mercer. 

“Sit down,” commanded Ingersoll. 
Dick sat down; he was wobbly on his legs. 

“Dick,” said his chief, ‘I’m going to give 
the devil his due. Polly thinks I’m handing 
you this job because of her. You think so 
too. You've got another guess. You'll be 
worth every dollar that I pay you. I’ll tell 
you why. You've got something that 
Grigsby hasn’t got, I haven’t got. Five 
years ago I’d have snickered if anybody’d 
told me that an expert accountant ought 
to be a man with considerable imagination. 
I know differently now. The Ingersoll 
Audit Company has got to have just as big 
a vision, just as big an outlook, as its client. 
Grigsby’s a bookkeeper. He can see as far 
as his nose, no farther. You can see ahead 
a hundred years. That's my idea of you.” 

Dick wagged his head; he was all choked 
up again. 

“Look here,” he said, stammering once 
more, “all that I am to-day I owe to 
Polly — and to you.” 

Ingersoll smiled inscrutably; he glanced 
about him at the rich furnishings of his 
parkway palace. He cast an appraising 
glance toward Polly’s latest gown. 

“I owe it all to Polly—and to you,” re- 
peated Mercer. 

“And to the war,”’ smiled Ingersoll. 

Richard Mercer snatched eagerly at that. 
His eyes glowed. 

“Yes,”” he added, “‘ you're right 
the war.” 

Next morning, at eight-thirty sharp, 
Mercer swung into the private office of 
Pemberton Forbes of the Forbes Powder 
Works, Inc. Pemberton Forbes, with shin- 
ing morning face, was sitting at this desk. 
He nodded a bit curtly. 

“Came in to—to register,” said the 
young lieutenant; “I’m on my way to 
work. You got me out a week early.” 

“Had to get down on my marrow bones 
to 'em,” grinned Forbes. He rose and 
dragged Mercer to the window. 

““Got something to show you,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* You look at that.” 

Across the way a skyscraper was in pro- 
cess of erection. The sidewalk was covered 
by the usual protection, a timbered tunnel 
twenty-five feet high and seventy-five feet 
long. This lean-to, otherwise ugly and un- 
attractive, had become suddenly a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. To the full ex- 
tent of its length and breadth it was cov- 
ered by a poster, a poster with a deep 
purple background, its lettering of gold: 


and to 


Ir You WorRK FOR GEORGE 
Let GEoRGE Do It 
Do—WHaT? 

JOIN THE I OT AND FIND OuT 


Lieutenant Mercer stared at the poster 
in astonishment. 

““My gosh!” he said; 
worker, Mr. Forbes.” 

“Nothing to it,”’ said Forbes, returning 
to his desk; “‘all I have to do is to give an 
order and to draw a check. Where you 
goin’, son?” 

“I’m on my way to work.” 

“‘Won’t keep you but a minute, son,” 
said Forbes. On his desk there lay a brand- 
new ledger, bound expensively in the best 
morocco. He opened it at Page One and 


“ 


you're a swift 


placed his finger on the top line. 

**You break the ice,’’ he smiled; “I fol- 
low.” 

““No,” said the lieutenant, holding his 
pen out to the other man. 
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“Yes,” said Pemberton Forbes. He 
watched Mercer sign his name, then scrib- 
bled hisown upon thesecond line. He tossed 
a small purple envelope across the desk. 

**Paraphernalia,”’ he commented. ‘‘Son, 
you’ve registered. You're through.” 

As the young army officer left the pow 
der offices two rather shifty looking in- 
dividuals who had been lurking about the 
hallway crowded with him into the de- 
scending elevator and followed him to the 
Ingersoll Audit Company’s offices. Dick 
Mercer stepped into the reception room of 
the Audit Company, and held his breath. 
Less than two years before Ingersoll had 
maintained somewhat shabby offices or 
the tenth floor of a building just around 
the corner. And now! 

He stepped up to the railing. A bewilder- 
ing young woman confronted him. 

“You don’t know me,” he said; “my 
name is Mercer.” 

The young woman’s smirk was succeeded 
by a look of awe and admiration. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, lieutenant,” she said 
tremulously. ‘‘Mr. Ingersoll is waiting in 
his private office.” 

“Wait a bit there,” exclaimed somebody 
behind Mercer. The newcomer, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, shouldered Dick out of 
the way, or tried to, and caught the young 
woman by the arm. 

“Look here,” said the stranger, ‘I want 
to see Ingersoll pretty bad.”” He nodded to 
Mercer. ‘‘ You won’t mind, will you? I’m 
Temple, of the Breed By-Products Com- 
pany. Time is limited. I’ve got to see hima 
right away.” 

The lieutenant gasped. Temple, of the 
Breed By-Products Company! A forty- 
thousand-dollar-a-year man, one of the 
wonders of the business world. 

“*I can wait,’ Mercer assured him. “‘I— 
I belong here anyway.” 

The girl took Temple in to Ingersoll. 
Ingersoll was ready for him. For one whole 
year Ingersoll had been angling for this 
fish, and here he was at last. 

Temple took a chair and laid his hat 
down upon the desk. 

“Ingersoll,” smiled Temple helplessly, 
“a man that’s his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client. Breed and I thought we knew 
enough about bookkeeping—well, we've 
come a cropper, that’s all. They tell me 
you’re the cleverest surgeon in New 
York —so I came.” 

““You’ve the annual complaint, I take 
it,”” smiled Ingersoll. 

“We're lousy with war profits,” groaned 
Temple, as though in actual physical pain. 

“You want ‘em amputated,” nodded 
Ingersoll. 

“This new income tax—war revenue 
law—whatever you call it . it’ll go 
through, I take it.” 

“Pretty much in its present form, I 
think,”’ said Ingersoll. 

‘“‘Breed can’t see—and I can’t either 
why we should hand the Government half 
of all we’ve made. We work for our money, 
Mr. Ingersoll.” 

“And how much money have you 
worked for, Mr. Temple?” 

“You know what we've been doing?” 
asked Temple. 

“Chiefly, as I got it,” said Ingersoll, 
‘‘making everything over here that Ger- 
many formerly made over there.” 

“We've made a killing,”’ said Temple in 
a low voice; ‘‘seventy-five million doesn’t 
begin to spell our profits.” 

“What?” cried Ingersoll. 

Temple nodded. 

“It’s God’s own truth. We worked for 
that money, Breed and I,” he repeated; 
“why should we split with the internal 
revenue collector?” 

*I don’t know why you should,” laughed 
Ingersoll, ‘‘and I don’t believe you will. 
How much tax do you think you ought to 
pay?” 

“Breed thinks—-and I think, too—that 
if we show a profit of twenty-five mil- 
Fey 
“‘That’s more than fair,”’ said Ingersoll. 

“‘As I told you,” said Temple, ‘‘ we tried 
to swing the thing ourselves. Got into a 
devil of a mess. You've got to pull us up 
by the roots and start us fresh.” 

“I'd have to do that anyway,” said 
Ingersoll. 

Temple held out his hand. 

“*Mr. Ingersoll,” he said with a confi- 
dential nod, “‘ you give us the best man that 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Four factors of character 
in the new series Haynes 
BEAUTY, strength, power, comfort—these are the four 
factors of character in a car. 
They are splendidly combined in the new series Haynes. 


Engine, chassis, body, interior and exterior detail—all these dis- 
play the betterments and the lasting worth thoroughly proved in 
the twenty-six years’ history of the Haynes. 


Car users of America have known and depended upon the Haynes 
and upon Haynes principles for more than a quarter of a century. 
With the longest record of any American automobile, the Haynes 
has outlived literally hundreds of cars and car-building enterprises. 


It is natural that the new series Haynes should embody the expe 
rience, the skill, the pride, the inspiration of the whole Haynes 
organization. Never before was the Haynes in such great demand. 
To be sure of getting your new series Haynes, please be prompt 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
you’ve got— you see? We'll make it worth 
your while.” 

Ingersoll excused himself a moment and 
left the room. He stepped into an office 
which, in point of simple elegance, was 
econd only to his own. His new assistant 
manager was seated at a five-hundred- 
dollar mahogany desk. 

“Dick,” said Ingersoll, “‘have you taken 
a squint at the new revenue bill?’ 

‘Surest thing you know,” responded 
Dick. ‘‘You sent me a copy—read it at 
camp. The new bill and last year’s rulings. 
Know it by heart, I think 

““You’re the salt of the earth,” said In- 
gersoll fervently. He jerked his head. 
““Temple’s in here Dick, this means 
money; unle ‘ss I'm mistaken, it’s a million- 
doll: ir job.” 

“No!” 

Ingersoll nodded 

“I’m going to soak ’em the regular per- 
centage on every dollar that I save. Come 
on, Mr. Temple,”’ he said as he presented 
Mercer to Sam Breed’s right-hand man, 
**vou told me to give you the best man I’ve 
got. I’m doing more: I’m giving you the 
best man that anybody’s got.” 

‘He knows what we want?” queried 
Temple. 

‘“‘In a general way,” said Ingersoll, ‘‘he 
knows what everybody wants. He’s that 
kind. Take him along, Mr. Temple. Dick, 
you can see how much of a crew you need 
and then report to me. Good luck.” 

As they strode into the corridor of the 
building two men detached themselves 
from the crowd that nn the cigar- 
sti an d and followe d on behind. 

‘You see,”” Temple said to Mercer after 
they had reached the Breed offices and 
after he had explained in detail all that he 
had discussed generally with Ingersoll, 
rights we'll need one set of books for the 
revenue collector, one for our stockholders 
and then, of course, an ultra-confidential 
set for Mr. Breed himself.” 

Mercer nodded. Temple glanced over 
the lieutenant’s uniform and commented 
upon the wound stripe fastened to his 
sleeve. Then, singularly, his gaze fastened 
itself upon the lieutenant’s collar. 

‘Tanky little button you wear,” he said. 
Mercer took it off and handed it to Temple. 
It was a gold pin, circular in shape, richly 
enameled in the deepest of deep royal 
purples; set in this background was a de- 
vice in very yellow gold: IOI 

“One-—oh--one?’’ queried Temple. 

““Eye— oh—eye,” said Mercer, restor- 
ing it to its place. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, it’s 
a secret society that I belong to—tell you 
about it some day, maybe. Now, can I see 
your books?” 

Half an hour later he was back with In- 
gersoll 

**Chief,”’ he said, ‘‘ Breed has got a com- 
plicated system. My idea is that you'll 
need all of a dozen men.’ 

“We'll pick ’em right away, 
gersoll. 

“So much for that,”’ went on Dick Mer- 
cer. ‘‘Now I’ve got to tell you something 
else.”” He took a deep breath and shivered 
as he said it: ‘‘ This job is not for me.” 

“Not for you?” repeated Ingersoll. 
**Too big— you can’t handle it, you mean? 
Lost your cunning? Piffle! You can have 
all the help you need.” 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer recovered 
his composure. 

“I mean,” he returned, ‘“‘that I don’t 
want to handle it. This man Temple, and 
his boss, Breed, are out to do the Govern- 
ment. I decline to help.” 

“Out to do the Government?” eckoed 
Ingersoll. Good Lord, isn’t everybody 
out to do the Government?” 

“I’m not,” said Mercer. 

“Of course you're not,’’ assented Inger- 
soll; ‘‘neither am I. And it’s no business 
of yours or mine what Breed is out to 
do. I don’t swear to his income-tax return, 
neither do you. Temple attends to that. 
Temple gives us orders to make up a set of 
books, or two sets, or three sets. We make 
‘em up according to instructions. That’s 
all there is to it. 

“It’s the one big job I’ve been working 
for. I’ve got it, Dick, and if we have good 
luck we can stick Breed for a million, do you 
understand?” 

“T understand,” 
can’t go on with it. 


” said In- 


said Mercer, “‘that I 
I’m talking like a 


schoolboy, maybe, Mr. Ingersoll, but I 
mean business. I can’t take pay from you 
or anybody else for doing crooked work.” 

Ingersoll turned pale, then livid, as 
though Mercer had struck him. 
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““Good Lord,” he said, ‘“‘you don’t 
think I do crooked work? Out with it now.”’ 

Mercer stood silent. Ingersoll stepped 
to him and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Look here, Dick,” he said gently, 
“you're off your fee id. You go out and get 
a cocktail and a bite of food and some 
strong coffee and then come back to me. 
This job is our one big job, and you're the 
boy to swing it. Go out and brace up— and 
get back at une o'clock.” 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer went back 
to Forbes. He confronted Forbes with rue- 
ful countenance. 

“Well,” he sighed, 
a-rolling.”’ 

‘*‘No!” returned Forbes, staring at him 
hard. “Swift work. You’ve quit? 

“Cold,” said Mercer, “‘and insulted my 
best friend into the bargain. Look here,’ 
he went on fiercely, “‘I’ve got to tell some- 
body what it means. Just a few years ago 
I was a kid, and on my uppers. I didn’t 
have anybody in the world—people all 
dead. I— my gosh, I was starving! A man 
took hold of me and put me on my feet 
taught me all I know. Staked me to good 
pay. Stuck to me. Ingersoll—he’s got a 
daughter, Polly. They're all the home I 
know.” 

“*Not the girl in Newark?” 

a reer nodded, his eyes woe *’begone. 

It’s the girl that matters,” he went on. 
“And you've quit cold?” 

“T had to, didn’t I?” 

Pemberton Forbes thought it over. 

“The girl does matter,” he conceded, 
“‘and there’s only one thing to do about 
that girl—go and tell her. Make a clean 
breast of the whole thing. This is no 
moving-picture show; a girl has got to be 
told a vital thing like that.” 

“‘Has she?” queried Mercer. ‘“‘How can 
I tell her anything without damning her 
father up and down? You're right, it’s no 
moving-picture show. If I tell her any- 
thing I’ve got to tell her everything. And 
I can’t do it— it’s not fair to Ingersoll. So 
what am I going to do?” 

“Tell her,” tloundered Forbes, 
she trusts you it’ll all come right.” 

“*Piffie!”’ grumbled Mercer. 

“Well, what are you going to say? 

“Nothing.” 

“Grit your teeth and just sit tight?” 

“T’ve got to.” 

Forbes held out his hand. 

“By gad,” he cried, “‘you’re game! 


“T’ve set the ball 


“that if 


” 


” 


At half past twelve Temple, of the Breed 
By-Products Company, called up Ingersoll 

“Your man reported yet?” queried 
Temple a bit impatiently. 

“Getting his crew together,” returned 
Ingersoll; ‘‘we’re sending over Grigsby.” 

“Who's Grigsby?” 

“Old stand-by. Deputy assistant. He 
and his men will be there at one o’clock 

“‘Good work,” said Temple, ringing off. 

At one-fifteen that afternoon Grigsby, 
the stand-by, made his way from the ac- 
counting rooms of the Breed By-Products 
Company to Temple's private office on the 
next floor. 

“Mr. Temple,” he said, ‘I wish to call 
your attention to these balance sheets. I 
have found this label pasted on the face of 
each one.” 

a stared at the label. It was an 
oval seal, purple in color, bearing golden 


idieesr” CONTRA 
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“That’s a funny note,” said Temple. 
“Private mark probably of your man 
Mercer. Mystery to me.” 

“And to me,” said Grigsby. He with- 
drew. As he left the fifth-‘loor offices on 
his way back to the fourth, he noted that 
in one corner of the outer door a similar 
label had been pasted. Wondering, he 
continued downstairs to the accounting 
rooms. As he was about to enter them a 
hand was placed upon his arm. A stranger 
with an insinuating glance was confronting 
him. 

“Mr. Grigsby?” queried the stranger. 

“The same,” said Grigsby. 

“‘Confidential,”’ said the stranger, plac- 
ing a letter in Grigsby’s hands; ‘‘and 
would you mind reading it while I wait?” 

Grigsby nodded and opened the letter. 
It was typed upon expensively engraved 
heavy white paper. This is what it said: 
Mr. GRIGSBY: 

Confidential. I have a business proposi- 
tion to make to you. It won’t wait. Can 
you come round at once? Very sincerely, 

PEMBERTON FORBES. 
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Grigsby ’s eyes bulged. 

Are you sure this is for me?” he de 
manded. 

** Positive,” said the stranger. 

“But I never met Mr. Forbes,” 
the awe-stricken Grigsby. 

“You are the man he wants to see,”’ per 
sisted the stranger. ‘* Will you— would you 
mind keeping that letter out of sight? I'll 
wait here until you get your hat and coat.” 

Ten minutes later Grigsby, quivering 
with wonderment, was ushered into the 
presence of Pemberton Forbes. 

“Are you sure,” faltered Grigsby as he 
shook hands with the powder king, ‘‘that 
it’s me you want to see Grigsby, of Inger- 

soll’ s? 

Then for the first time Grigsby saw Dick 
Mercer. Mercer was sitting at the far end 
of the desk with his back to the light. 
Grigsby blinked in wonder. Mercer nodded. 

“Sit down, Mr. Grigsby,” said Forbes; 
“you're the man I want to see. I want to 
talk to you confidentially about that job 
you're working on at Breed’s~ the little 
job that’s to be completed by March 
first—-the three sets of books, you know. 
One in particular for the internal revenue 
collector.” 

Grigsby stared at Forbes. Then he 
turned a steady gaze, full of rancor and 
contempt, upon i ieutenant Mercer. It 
was this man in uniform, he took pains to 
remember, who had taken Grigsby’s place 
at Ingersoll’s. 

Grigsby turned back to Forbes. 

“Il am glad to say, sir,”’ he exclaimed, 
“that it is not my habit to betray the con- 
fidences of our clients, or of my employer, 
Mr. Ingersoll.” 

Forbes held up his hand. 

“You misjudge Lieutenant Mercer,” he 
explained; ‘“‘he is quite as circumspe “ct as 
you. He has told me nothing. I merely 
know. “6 

“‘How do you know?” asked Grigsby, 
still eying Mercer with suspicion. 

“Easy,” smiled Forbes; ‘‘my agents are 
everywhere. I have three in Breed’s es 
tablishment. I have two in Ingersoll’s. 
One of those two is on the crew you're 
working with right now. That,” said 
Forbes, ‘is not what I want to talk to you 
about. Mr. Grigsby, you possess one 
priceless quality you are absolutely loyal 
to your ¢ hief.”’ 

“*Man who isn’t,’ 
ing Mercer once again, 

earth. That's my idea at least 

Loyalty to a man is one thing,” mused 
Forbes, “loyalty to a_ principle—that 
counts too. Mr. Grigsby,’”’ he went on 
swiftly, ‘I wrote you that I had a business 
proposition to make to you. I have. I 
want to offer you a job at a salary of ten 
thousand a year. 

‘Me?” cried Grigsby. 

““You— you’reworthit,” returned Forbes. 

“What kind of a job?” 

A decent one— your line.” 

“Does it involve telling tales out of 
school?” 

“Hardly,” said Forbes. 

“You tell me about it,” cried Grigsby 
eagerly. 

The powder man nodded to Mercer 

“Dick,” he said, “will you take Mr 
Grigsby into your room and explain the 
matter in detail?” 

On his way home that night Mr. Grigsby 
bought an evening paper. He sat, holding 
it in his hand, staring at it, half stunned, 
with unseeing eyes. It was not until the 
express passed Seventy-second Street that 
he opened up his paper and began to read 
Huge black type caught his eye. The 
whole last page was given over to an ad- 
vertisement: 


faltered 


9" 


’ grunted Grigsby, ey- 


‘is the scum of the 


’ 


Ir You WorK FOR GEORGE— 
Let GeorGE Do IT 
Do WHAT? 


His Own Dirty WorK 
JOIN THE I O I AND FIND OuT Wuy 


As he read the advertisement over, Mr 
Grigsby’s right hand unconsciously strayed 
to his left-hand coat lapel, feeling there to 
see whether the button that he wore was 
still in place. 

The next day at noon Temple, of the 
Breed By-Products Company, called up 
Ingersoll. 

“Inge rsoll,” he said, “I know that 
you've got a right to swing this job of our 
in your own way. Only, you ought to be 
put wise to the fact that your crew is sol- 
diering on you.” 

“‘Soldiering— how?” 
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“Your man Grigsby, I am told, went 
out early yesterday and never came back.” 

He’s there now, isn’t he?” eried Inge 
soll. 

“Nobody's here now,” \ 
“neither Grigsby nor his crew 

Ingersoll called up Grigsby’s house on 
the wire and got his wife Yes, his wife 
said, he had come home as usual the night 
before. But he'd left word to say, if an 
body called, that he’d been assigned to an 
overtime job and might have to sleep 
downtown for a week. It wasn't unusual 
this time of the year, of course She'd 
packed his dress suitcase for him— he wa 
to call her up and let her know later wher 
he was stopping. 

‘He didn’t say what job?” 
gersoll. 

“‘No, he didn’t,” admitted Mrs. Grigsby; 
it’s one of yours, of course.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Ingersoll, “but 
there’s a mix-up in assignments here and I 
want to get hold of him. When he calls you, 
Mrs. Grigsby, have him call me. Yes, 
thank you aa much.” He rang off 
‘Miss Tidy,” t 1e said to his stenogr: aphe r. 
““get the names and addresses of that crew 
we put on the Breed job ps forgotten 
whom Grigsby took along. Call up their 
homes and find out where they are. We've 
got to know.” 

But they didn’t find out. Every mem- 
ber of the crew had started off that morn- 
ing expecting to be held at work both night 
and day for several days. And if the In 
gersoll Audit Company didn’t know what 
job it was, how could anybody know? 
That's the argument one housewife used, 
and it was unanswerable. 

‘All right,”’ said Ingersoll, mystified but 
resigned; ‘“‘put Lanning on the Breed job 
with saauhe r crew —there’s nothing else to 
do.’ 

They put Lanning on with Lanning’s 
crew. They were satisfactory as far as they 
went. But they didn't go very far. By the 
next day Lanning and his crew had dis 
appeared as the first crew had. They had 
vanished overnight into the thinnest of thin 
air. 

Three more efficient crews went the way 
of the first two. 

And then, late one afternoon, Temple, 
of the Breed By-Products Company, 
swung into the private office of Pemberton 
Forbes. Forbes was alone. 

“Mr. Forbes,” said Temple, “ 
for me?” 

‘I did, " said Forbes. ‘I want to have a 
confidential chat with you. Like all the 
chats I have, I must insist on that.” 

“On what?” 

“On its being confidential 

Temple shook his head 

“There are two sides 
began. 

‘You're through at your office for to 
day?” queried Forbes 

a 

“Won't see Breed till nine o'clock to- 
morrow?” 

*‘Nope.” 

“Good,” went on Forbes. “Do thi 
Keep it confidential until nine to-morrow 
What do you say to that?” 

‘That’s fair,” nodded Temple. 

“You've got a salary contract with Sam 
Breed at forty thousand that’s got four 
years to run,” said Forbes. 

‘How do you know?” queried Ts mple 

‘Never mind,” said Forbes; ‘I'll make 
you an offer ‘| 


elled Tempk 


queried [1 


you sent 


to a bargain,” he 


I'll give you a four-year 
contract to take its place Fifty thousand 
for the first two years, the last two at 
ixty.’ 

Temple stared at him 

“What doing?” he queried 


Something decent your line, aid 
Forbes 

“String to it?” queried Temple It 
looked too good to be true 

“Yep. Without mentioning my name I 


want you to tell Breed your reason for 
breaking with him.” 

“How can I do it without mentioning 
your name?” 

“Got the best reason in the world,” 
smiled Forbes. 

“What reason have I got?” 

‘I'll tell you to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Breed’ll hold me to my contract. I'r 
worth a hundred thousand a year to Breed 
He'll sue me; he'll get a court of equity t 
enjoin me.” 

Jo, he won’t,”” said Forbes. 

“How do you know?” 

‘Tell you to-morrow,” returned Forl« 
‘Meantime, there’s something I'd ‘ 

Continued on Page 107 
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The’ Yellow Chassis” Republic 
your eye sees Everywhere 


OADS know its hum, shipping has felt its work—the “yellow 
chassis”’ truck your eye sees everywhere. It carries the burden 

that distance imposes upon Industry. It carries that burden in 
every continent, along every highway. . . . More than 50,000 Republics 
are out at work. 
Not unnaturally we have pride in these mere numbers. Yet we are prouder 
of each Republic for what it will do. We know the quality of steel which 
builded it. We know the ordeal of its tests: the excess strength-margins 
we provided for it. 
We know that an institution which concentrates its whole resources upon 
building motor trucks builded Republic ‘Trucks. We know the will of 
this great institution to build faithfully. 
We believe it is sheer in-built quality which has caused this *vellow chassis” 
truck to be the one that dominates the highways of the world. We believe 
that quality has caused its owners loyally to seek it when they need further 
trucks. Its work is done well. 

+ + + 

There's a Republic for every trucking job. Republic Service Stations 
throughout the land are ready to serve Republic users. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The Yellow Chassis Trucks 


that serve so 
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drive that delivers as much 

The entire load is carried on 

t separate L-beam axle The 
echanism ha 





of ‘Motor Trucks i in > the World 


well 


Repu pecial ith body 

Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express bod 158 
Model 11: 1'9 Ton, chass 

Model ?—2?', Ton, chass $305 
Mode! 20: 89 Ton, chas $450 
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MERICAN business supremacy is the result of fine 
ideals, energy and Printer’s Ink. Advertising is the 


twin of salesmanship. Never are they se 


fession, O 


eparated. Every business, pro- 
or vocation. uses them both in some form. 
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The main-spring of all business is advertising—and Printing is the 
voice that carries the message to its market. You call upon Printing to establish confidence 
and OK rd will: to create desire to buy. 


Indeed your Printing is yourself, multiplied to the quantity necessary to reach the vast 
number you can not possibly reach in person. 
National advertising is a wonderful force to exert when your distribution is country-wide; 


but first of all must you employ the more intimate appeal of DIRECT 
ADVERTISING —The Strong Right Arm of Business. 


and always 


Let your Printed message impress its importance and your own 


personality by 


f be THI oy lem shown is the trade-mark 
all Master Printers, wherever 


heat oe conduct their businesses 
according to the principles of fairness, 
integrity and square dealing, fostered by the Inter- 
national Association of Master Printers [United 


Typothetae of America] 
The emblem itself is assurance that your require- 
ments will be met in a business-like, satisfactory 
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Mark well the Mark! 


Attention is called to this mark and its 
importance fo all business men 








quality—the work of a U.T. A. Master Printer. 


Every Printer who displays this mark may supply 
practical advice or counsel on Direct Advertising, 
either through his own organization or by co- 
operation with the Central Advertising Bureau 
of this Association. Good printing—and practical 
help in its planning—is a matter of choosing a good 
Printer—equipped to serve—a Printer who has 
good type, good paper and good ink, and knows 
how to use them to your advantage. He will 
help you with your illustrations, cuts and your 
ideas—for his “Heart is in his Art.” 


Let your next work be produced by a U. T.A. Printer 


mpaign is i operation with Paper a saad Me schanta, Meaudectue rs of Type and Printing Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
have you do to-night. Got your car down- 
town? Going to ride home? Good. Now 
look here. You drive up Broadway. When 
you get to Forty-fourth Street you get out. 
When you get out stand still and look 
north.” 

“What then?” queried Temple. 

“That's all,” said Forbes; ‘‘you just 
look north. Then come back here at half 
past eight to-morrow morning, and we’ll do 
the rest. Good day.” 

At Forty-fourth Street and Broadway 
Temple alighted from his car and poised 
himself on the curbstone out of the way of 
the crowd. Then he looked north. Then 
he saw. 

Longacre Square is a wilderness of huge 
electric signs. The whole world knows 
about these signs; but there was a new one 
that it had yet to learn about. To the 
north, as Temple stared, there blazed into 
view a sign perched a hundred feet above 
all other signs—-it seemed literally to be 
hung from the clouds. Located at about 
Fiftieth Street, it was as long as or longer 
than the space between Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue. In width it was two- 
thirds its length. And it was nothing at 
first, nothing save a cozy red-brick fire- 
place, within which blazed a roaring yellow 


fire. Nothing but the fireplace and the 
fire; it made scurrying crowds think of 
home and Santa Claus and Christmas. 


Then suddenly from nowhere appeared the 
figure of a cat, a huge, crouching feline, 
creeping stealthily and sullenly across the 
floor. It reached the blazing fire. Once or 
twice it glanced cringingly backward over 
its shoulder, then, prodded by a sharp 
stick, it began to rake small objects out of 
the embers 

Chestnuts! 

Temple didn’t realize it then, he found 
out later. He had no time to speculate, for 
suddenly the sprang into view, a 
lean, snakelike monkey with a long stick 
in his hand. He was a figure to shudder at, 
this monkey. And in his hand was that 
long stick. And ever he kept prodding that 
sullen but obedient feline with the stick. 
And the cat kept to its job, stretching forth 
ing chestnuts, pass- 
and then hold- 
mouth until 


Similar 


a paw, garnering smo} 
ing them on to the monkey, 
ing that burnt paw in its 
prodded by the stick again. 

A dramatic picture; a wonderfully exe- 
cuted masterpiece of electrical art. Temple 
stared at it, fascinated. Then it flashed 
out and for an instant all was dark. Then 
this warning, written in letters of flame, 
flashed into view 


DECLINE TO BE A CATSPAW 
Don’t TAKE ORDERS FROM AN 
UNSINGED MONKEY 
JoINI OT 


DM AND FIND OuT Wuy 


Temple nudged a bystander 
““What’s the I Ol stand for?” he queried. 
me,” said the bystander; 
some labor union, | imagine. Want to 
know myse . 

Temple found Forbes next morning, his 
desk littered with trade magazines. 

“Well,” smiled Forbes, ‘“‘you 
north, I take it?” 

“The unsinged monkey?” 
ple 

“Exactly,” said Forbes 
know what to tell Sam Breed.”’ 

Temple started 

“Oh!” he exclaimed; “that’s the idea?”’ 

““You can tell Sam Breed that your con- 
tract doesn’t iniquity,” nodded 
Forbes. 

Temple conside red the 

“You don’t know Sam Breed.” 

*T think I do,”’ smiled Forbes. 

“If I turn him down he’s liable to rail- 
road me,” said Temple 

“T’ll railroad him first,”” said Forbes 
“First off, I'll turn him over to the revenue 
collector; the revenue collector’ll send him 
to Atlanta.” 

Sudden.understanding leaped into Tem- 
ple’s eyes 

“So you're behind that, Mr. Forbes 
the disappearance of those crews?”’ 

“Thin edge of the wedge,” smiled 
Forbes; ‘“‘they’ve only begun to disap- 
pear. If all the accountants in New York 


“Search 





looked 





queried Tem 


“Now 


you 


cover 


matter 


tackle Breed’s books, all the accountants 
in New York, so far as Sam Breed’s con- 
cerned, will disappear. 
detail. It’s an appetizer.’ 

“‘What are you going to do?” 
Temple, wondering 


But that’s a mere 


queried 
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“I'm going to have you sign this con- 
tract,’’ returned Forbes 

Temple glanced it over; he read it care- 
fully and read it twice. 

“T’ll sign it,” he announced 

“You sign it,”’ said Forbes; “then you 
go to Sam Breed and tell him you can’t do 
any more of his dirty work. Then you 
come back to me.” 

Two hours later Temple was back again, 
this time nursing a bruised jaw. 

“ Breed tried to lick me,”” he grinned. 

“You hit him back?” 

Temple shook his head. 

“T wanted to, but ducked.” 

** Anybody follow you here‘ 

“Nope. I took a taxi for uptown 
Doubled on my tracks. One of your men 
may have chased me, but nobody from 
Breed’s. What’s next?” 

“Potash,” said Forbes. 

“What?” yelled Temple 
relying on your having quit.” 

‘Il have quit—work,” smiled Forbes. 
“I’m going to spend some of my declining 
years playing— playing a game. Temple,”’ he 
went on, “ been thinkin’ gunpowder, smellin’ 
gunpowder, for seven years. Nothin’ else. 
You tell me about potash. See if I’m right. 
Germany’s got it-all of it. That’s what 
she thinks. Am I right?” 

“Right,” said Temple 

“And she’s holding back on us to force 
our hand — peace conference. Right? And 
we got to have potash got to have it, I’m 
told. 

“Can't get along without it in America. 
Important, that. Am I right?” 

“Good Lord!” said Temple; ‘‘it’s the 
one thing our soil lacks, that’s common 
property. Cotton, grain, potatoes, any 
thing you say —can’t grow ‘em without pot 


“Breed was 


ash. Good Lord, we'll starve without it!” 
“Got to have it now, to-day?” said 
Forbes 
oe” Sw 


“And America's got some?” 

“Yes, and she’s making more.” 

‘Potash fields stuck over the country 
California, Utah, Nebraska 
Am I right? And Breed’s rounded up the 
bulk of it. Breed’s got half of it, gettin’ 
more. Swift worker. He'll have it all. And 
people got to have it. And Sam Breed’! 
make a killing. Am I right?” 

“I miss my guess if he doesn't,” 
Temple. 

“TI miss 
Forbes. 

“How are you go 
queried Temple 

“Going to keep on same way I began,”’ 
said Forbes. ‘‘Sam Breed’s got to have 
good men about him—men like you. He 
can’t work alone. He hasn't got the bean; 
he’s got to buy his brains. Get me? Un 
singed monkey for various reasons. One is, 
he doesn’t know how to roast chestnuts 
That’s a fact. I’m going to take away from 
Breed something that Breed needs just as 
bad as a cotton planter needs potash. I’m 
going to take away his props. You've had 
an object lesson—every man he’s got, 
every man he hires’]| disappear, vanish into 
air. Result— before you know it, I'll have 
Sam Breed groggy, wobblin’ on his pin 
Great game!” 

“It’s a big order,” said Temple 

‘I can fill it,” nodded Forbes 
potash. We gotta plunge.” 

“There's a man in California that’s got a 
process,” said Temple; “strong for it, my- 
self. Breed turned him down— wouldn't 
pay his price.”’ 

“You got faith in it?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“Get the California man on the wire,” 
commanded Forbes, “tell him on the q. t. 
who he’s dealing with. Tell him we'll pay 
him his price. From now on you take 
hold.” 

“Carte blanche?”’ 

“Practically, yes. 
with me. See me 
when you've got to. 


in spots 


miled 


my guess if he does,” said 


him i 





“Now 


asked Forbes. 


But keep in touch 
nights at Cragmoor, 
Never see me here.” 


On the first of the following month Inger- 
soll, of the Ingersoll Audit Company, 
handed his daughter her customary check 
across the dinner table. Polly looked at it 
and then blew a kiss to him by way of 
thanks—two kisses, double thanks. The 
check was twice its usual size. Ingersoll 
was taking every means to bring back 
Polly’s roses into Polly’s face. Checks al 
ways help. 

“Got a sheaf of letters from Grigsby and 
those disappearing crews this morning,”’ he 
told Polly. 

“What did they say?” 
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“Piffle!’’ said Ingersoll ‘Insulting 
piffe! In another month they’ll all come 
whining back. Polly?” 

"To. 

“Mercer's at 
thing.” 

Polly shook her head 

“You don’t want to talk about him, do 
you?” she queried. 

“oe.” 

I don’t either,” said Polly 
over to New York to-night 
moon.” 

“What for?” 

“T want to see the unsinged monkey 


the bottom of the whole 


“ 


** Let's drive 
There’s a full 


sign. Everybody talks about it. I haven't 
seen it yet.” 
‘All right,”’ said Ingersoll; “let's.” 


Their car halted at the}Hotel Astor. Polly 
got out, followed by her father. They were 
lucky; the show had just begun. The red 
brick fireplace flashed into view, the cat, 
the monkey with the stick. And then the 
warning 

“*Piffle!"’ grunted Ingersoll 

“Wait a bit,” said Polly; 
other.”” There was another 
it seemed: 


‘“*here’s an 
a new one, so 


OLD Scout: 


ARE You RIcu oR Poor? Arg You Dis 


HONEST? 


You KNOW WHETHER YOU ARE RICH OR 
Poor 
Do You KNow WHETHER YOU ARE 
DISHONEST? 
JOIN THE TOT 
AND FIND OUT 
ALL THE HONEST MEN ARE JOINING 


AND SOME OF THE DISHONEST ONES AS 
WELI 


You MAy BE UNCONSCIOUSLY UNETH 
ICAL-— MECHANICALLY CORRUPT 
Don’t CONSULT A DICTIONARY—IN 


QUIRE OF Us 


ALL THAT WE ASK IS A BACKBONE AND 
A PROMISI 


We’LL FURNISH SOME OF THE BACKBONE 

Ir You'Lt. FURNISH ALL THE PROMISE 

WATCH THE DAILY PAPERS FIND OuT 

How To JOIN DM 

“Come on,” said Ingersoll; “we'll see a 
first run show 

‘Wait a minute,” exclaimed Po here 
comes another one ’ 

It came 
LADIES 

ANYBODY CAN DRESS ON DISHONEST 

DOLLARS 
WOMEN OF THE DEMIMONDE Do THAT 
How ApouT Yo 
WHAT KIND oF DOLLARS Do You DREss 
ON 
WHAT KIND OF DOLLARS DOES Your 


HUSBAND, SON, BROTHER, FATHER EARN? 


WE'RE GOING TO MAKE THE HONEST 
DOLLAR FASHIONABLI 
WE'RE GOING TO MAKE THE OTHER 
KIND TABOO 
Jon LOl 
DM FIND OuT Wuy 


Ingersoll tugged at her arm 

“You'd better come,” he said; “there 
areason. Never mind, just come 

He was too late. Polly had seen Mercer 
Mercer was standing, still in | iniform, 
bareheaded at the curb, not ten paces from 
her. He had a napki hand; | 
other hand supported the arm of the pre 
tiest girl that Polly Ingersoll had ever laid 
eyes upon, a girl with a ten-thousand 
dollar Russian sable cloak cluté 
lessly and hastily about a dinner 
worth a considerable fraction of that figure 
Polly stared at the girl and her companion 
for the fraction of a moment. Then a bit 
testily she caught her father by tl 

“You're not going to stick here 
I hope,” she said. ‘“‘Come on, 
home.” 


n } 
11S 


hed care 
gown 








Pemberton Forbes made his way into the 
private sanctum dedicated to the use of 
the president of the Tri-State National 
Bank in Newark. He was in the habit of 
entering almost any sanctum that he 
wanted to. He regarded the president of 
the Tri-State Bank with a malevolent grit 
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“Potter,” he said, “I've g 
pick with you 

“Pick all the bon 
Potter, shaking hand 

Forbes took a seat 

“There’s a man I'm interested i: ‘ 
on Forbes: “ Mercer, of the 1 O | Chem 
Concern out on the meadows here.” 

‘I know him,” nodded Potter; 
father was a chum of mine before he dic 
I know the boy. I like him too.’ 

“You know what he’ 
the meadows?” 

“Making potash,” said Potter 

“Making it fast,” nodded Forhe 
“Know who's with him? 

“Temple,” said Potter 

“Sam Breed's old right-hand il ne 
of the soundest 
world.” 

“T know Temple," assented Potter 

‘Young Mercer's Says he 
applied to the Tri-State for a fair run of 
loans and accommodation — says youturned 
him down.” 

“T had to,” said Potter 

“What for?” asked Forbe 

“We can’t loan 'em, that’s all,”’ returned 
Potter. 

“What's the matter with em?” 
Forbes. ‘They're capitalized with mone 
they're a going concern, they're on a solid 
business basis What's more, they’v 
offered you indorsers on their paper that 
are good as gold.” 

Potter nodded. 


doing ou 


business exper it 


come to me 


queried 


“Their security was gilt-edged,’ ad 
mitted 
‘You're a national bank,”’ persisted 


“and besides, you've g he 
You know 


Forbes, 
terest of your town at heart 
what my powder factory out 
meadows did for the town. Five years ago 
what did I have out there? Plant big a 
this bank. Potash is as good a game a 
powder. These boys have leased my fa 
tory—they’re going to make things hum 
Tri-State Bank ought to help 'em make 
hum. Ought to give ‘em what they 
for—they don't ask for much,” 

“Why don’t they go to another bank 
queried Potter. 

“Why don’t your depositors go to ar 
other bank?” queried Forbes “Ma 
they will if you tell ’em you've turned do 
Now I want to know why 
I'm a depo 


these boys 
don’t make this loan 
tor P 

‘*A rather small depositor, Mr. Forb« 
Potter reminded him 

“I'm a depositor, and I got a small b 
of your stock.” 

‘A very small block.” 

“a got hs persi ted Forbe ‘Now y i 
tell me why you decline to, make 


loans.”’ 


“If the loans are good iid P ‘ 
some other bank’ll snap ‘em up. WI 
don’t You snap them up yourself?” 
‘Beside the question,”’ said Fort I 
told these boys to tackle the I'r tate 
assured ‘em they'd get fair treatment hers 
They tackled you and they got turned 
down. Now you tell me wl 
There’s no reason why I s! 
u, Mr. Forbes,” 1 | 
turbed “The matter was pu 1} 
il mmmittee () in ! 
pened dowr It went before t 
of directors. The board turned ! 
‘Now, Potter,’ 1 Forbes I 
mething to Y e ol f 
Dar ng mer! I J } 
in your loan comr et 
board The KI The 
» Nobod r | , 
DD Mercer d b it ul 
Now I! wa! } ' 
y | wi sid 
Perhap iid | ( I 
none of your affa 
‘You decline to te me 
Forbes; ‘‘then I'll tell you You pe 
turned down this boy because Sam Breed 
instructed you to turn him d } 


keep your sl} rt on, Mr. Potte I's 


you—you're not telling 


got fifteen per cent o ir 
stock— he’s your biggest de ry 
feeding him more stock al , 
more of his money. Sam Bree | 
you up.” . 
Rought who uy re? or 1 Potter 
You,” cried Forbe per 
No man can | I 
Potts went on | | j 
has bought you i} I'm gol ) 
to you step by ste} First o i 


Continued on Page 110 
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Stevens No. 414 “Armory” 
Model Rifle, .22 caliber. Es 
pecially designed for accurate 
shooting both indoors and at 
long range. 


Rifles 





Shotguns 
Pistols 


In N. R. A. United States Individual 
Championship of 1916, A. R. Sammons, 
Marion, Ohio, made this perfect fifty 
shot score with a Stevens Rifle. 


A. Hubalek, of Brooklyn, made 2484 
out of a possible 2500 with a Stevens 
Rifle on March 15, 1911, a world’s 
record that has stood for eight years. 
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IFTY-FIVE years of accuracy — 

that’s the reputation behind Stevens 

Firearms. It is a reputation that is 
maintained to-day by such targets as 
those shown on these two pages. 


On rifle and pistol range, marksmen 
who cannot afford to entrust their repu- 
tations to any but the most accurate 

firearms, use Stevens. 


At the traps, men who pride themselves 
on their ability to break ninety or more 


5 ~sTEVENs- 


@ FGN Export Office: 


S. PAT. OFF 


f Fred Hearn, of Detroit, made this 
score of a possible 100 in 1917, using a 

| t Stevens Armory Rifle with a No. 161 
Stevens Telescope Sight. 


this possible 


Sight. 
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J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


5 State Street, New York 






Bullseye Since 1864 
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of a hundred clay pigeons, put Stevens 


Shotguns to their shoulders with full 


confidence. 


On the trail, hunters, trappers, guides 
and sportsmen, carry Stevens Firearms. 


Hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans have learned to shoot with 
Stevens Rifles. 


Men and boys alike know from experi- 
ence that Stevens Firearms shoot true. 


—~STEVENS 


J. W. Hessian, of New York, made With a Stevens T. K. Lee, of B 
score of 125, using a mingham, Ala., in 1914, made a world 
Stevens Rifle with a Stevens Telescope record of 4599 out of a possible 4600 
Forty-five target vere like thi 
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Continued from Page 107) 
what everybody knows —that Sam Breed is 
out to corner potash. That means he’s out 
to stifle honest competition. He's got to 
have assistants. He can’t do a thing like 
that alone. Among other things he’s got to 
ise banks to crush out rivals. Nothing 
new. I'm only giving it to you in primer 
hook style. Sam Breed wants to corner 
olash to make a killing—more primer 
iff 

‘The killing comes out of the public. 
Competition baffles Sam; Sam’s got to 

tifle competition. All right. Sam Breed 
came into this bank and gave you or- 
ders a 

‘How do you know he did?” 
Potter, his eyes blinking 

‘I know,” said Forbes. ‘‘He gave you 
orders—and you obeyed ‘em. Why? Be 
cause your job here depended on it 
You're at the head of this bank to get 
results. If you don't get results you lose 
your job. Breed was one of the results you 
were out to get And you got him—he 
was in your bank 

‘Here was a boy,”’ went on Forbes, 
“‘whose father you were chummy with, a 
boy with a straight business proposition, 
a boy that had to have a bank. Here’s the 
lri-State, the servant of the public od 

“Not the servant of the public,” said 
Potter; ‘we don’t have to make loans.”’ 

‘The public trusts you,”’ went on Forbes, 

trusts you to play fair with money that 
you're not paying a red cent of interest 
upon. Here's a city asking you to help 
ae velop it Here are the Je rsey farmers 
holding out their arms for potash. And 
Sam Breed tells you to turn ‘em all down, 
and you turn ‘em down, because if the Tri- 
Sam Breed you lose your job 
And if the bank won't fire you Sam Breed 
will fire the bank Mr. Potter,”” went on 
Forbes indignantly, “you've got a reputa- 
tion for honesty and straight dealing that 
every bank man envies. I envy it myself 
And then along comes this Sam Breed 
with his dirty dollars, and just because you 
want to hold your salary and the prestige 
you've enjoyed you allow Sam Breed to 
buy you up. It’s a damnable outrage, Mr. 
Potter!” 

Potter rose. His face was white. 

“Mr. Forbes,”’ he said angrily, “there 
are some things that no self-respecting 
man 4 

* Potter,” yelled Forbes, “you sit down! 
At this very minute I've got far deeper 
respect for you than you’ ve got for your- 
elf Sit down, Potter; I've only just be- 
gun, From now oh I've got to talk turkey, 


asked 


State loses 


nothing less.’ 
Perle rton Forbes are “w from his pocket 


his pocket check hook He wrote out a 
check and signed it Then he tossed it 
across the desk to Potter 

There’ a check,” said Forbes, “for 


three times Sam Breed's balance in this 
bank. You can deposit it to my account.” 
Potter stared at the check. He stared at 
Forbes. His face grew whiter still. Forbes 
fumbled in his pocket once again 
Now,” said Forbes, drawing forth a 
sheaf of crinkling papers and tossing them 
across the desk, “just cast your eye on 
those. What do you make of them?” 
Potter, his eyes bulging, leafed over fifty 
certificates of stock Forbes watched him, 
smiling 
“Stock in your bank, eh, Potter?” he 
mmmented 
“La woks like 1 * faltered Potter 
‘All \dorsed to me ”” smiled Forbes 
7} ye . 
Mr. Potter,’ 


do I seem to have 


’ said Forbes, “how much 


9% 


Potter's heart was in his throat 
“Good Lord!” he choked: “you've got 
control You--you want these shares 


transferred on the books.”’ 

‘Not so you can notice it,” said Forbes 
grimly, gathering up the shares and thrust 
ing them back into his breast pocket. “I 
just wanted you to see who'd bought your 
bank.” 
“IT see,” faltered Potter. “1 take it that 
you've come here to ask me to resign.” 

Resign,’ echoed Forbes; ‘“‘do you 
hink I'd waste half an hour of my time on 
1 man I wanted to put out? You've got 
inother guess. I've dropped in to attain an 
objective. [I'm making early morning calls 
his morning, getting new members for the 

3 Rg 

‘The LO 1?” repeated Potter 

‘You're acquainted with the Unsinged 
Monkey?” queried Forbes 

“Oh,” said Potter, “that stuff! What i 
the }O1?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Secret society,”’ smiled Forbes; “‘mem- 
bers sworn to secrecy. You can’t know 
unless you join. At liberty to guess, though. 
Look at this morning’s Morning Mail; 
that’ll give you some idea.” 

He spread before the bank man the latest 
full-page advertisement of the I O I: 


l'o THE MAN WHO WORKS FOR GEORGE: 
To THE CATSPAWS: 

TO THE OLD ScouTs: 

TO THE LADIES: 


REGARD THE I OI 


It HAS UNLIMITED POWER, INFLUENCE, 
BACKING, MONEY 
It Owns, RUNS, CONTROLS 
21 PRODUCING PLANTS 
21 SELLING AGENCIES 
21 BUSINESS OFFICES 
21 NEWSPAPERS 
21 BANKS 
THESE Foot Up To 105 MAN FACTORIES 
IN ALL 
WITHIN THE NExT S1x MONTHS THE I O I 
Witt THRow OPEN 250,000 DECENT 
HONEST JOBS, RANGING FROM $5.00 PER 
Day TO $50,000 Per YEAR TO 250,000 
DECENT HONEST MEN. GET ON OUR 
WAITING List, Go INTO OUR MAN Fac- 
TORIES AND COME THROUGH CLEAN. 
WRITE Us AND FIND OuT 
THE First STEP IS TO JOIN THE I OJ 
DM 


“Man factories,’’ mused Potter, puzzled. 

“Easy,” smiled Forbes. ‘‘The Tri-State 

Jank is one of ‘em and you're one of the 
250,000 men.”’ 

“What do I do first?” 

“You sign this card,” 
ing one before him. 

Potter read it. 

“That's a large order,”” he commented. 

“Glad to hear you say so,”’ said Forbes. 

““Most people sign it without giving it a 
thought. Think about it hard.’ 

‘I’m thinking,” mused Potter. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose I sign. You're the owner of this bank. 
What will you be asking me to do?” 

“I’m no unsinged monkey,” smiled 
Forbes. ‘‘ You've got to understand that 
I’ve signed one of those myself.”’ 

“T’ll sign it,”’ said Potter. “I’ve got to 
die some day. I suppose, whatever else 
happens, this'll help me to die righter than 
l ever hoped I'd die.” 

Forbes laid down a thi 
boards. 

“Bunch of blank cards,”’ he said, ‘‘for 
everybody in the bank.” 

““Now tell me,” begged Potter, “just 
what the I O I is laying out to do.” 

Forbes told him. He took another half 
hour in thé telling. When he was through 
Potter slowly shook his head 

~~ get your point,” said Potter frankly 
“T appreciate your ideal. And I'm one of 
you. But I don’t see how you're changing 
men.” 

‘Don’t want to change ‘em,” said 
Forbes 

‘Take me, for instance,’ said Potter, 
flushing. ‘‘The I O I has, in a measure, 
bought me up.” 

“Just like Breed did,” 

“You haven’t taught me any lesson, 
went on Potter 

“Why not?” 

‘You've made the thing attractive, easy 
Any fish would fall for it.” 

‘We're not picking fish —not yet. We're 
picking two hundred and fifty thousand 
men. Picking "em. You see.” 

“And paying them from $5.00 a day to 
$50,000 a year?” 

““Good,”’ said Forbes, “‘and getting "em 
to play the game under a hundred and five 
different business roofs in twenty-one dif- 
ferent Atlantic Coast cities. We're getting 
‘em to talk about it; we're getting ’em to 
demonstrate that the game is a game that 
can be played. We're making ‘em see, hear, 
think, talk, nothing but the 1 O |. Mr. 
Potter, you've got an idea that money can 
do anything. Take Sam Breed’s money 
it can knock down faster than anybody can 
build up There’s one thing sure that 
money can accomplish. It can make talk. 
What's more, it can’t get away from talk. 
Newspaper men, if they knew I was in here 
closeted with you, would be lined up, wait- 
ing for me at the entrance. Money makes 


asked Potter. 
said Forbes, plac- 


k stack of paste- 


nodded Forbes. 


“ 


talk and talk makes good. How many mil- 
lions did it take the Government to make 
enough talk to fetch the patriotism of every 
man, woman, child in this country to the 
surface and to keep it there? 


It came to the 
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surface and it stuck. Just talk, nothing 
else. Newspapers, billboards, moving pic- 
tures. Mr. Potter, will you come out and 
take a drink?” 

Potter shook his head. 

“T haven't had a drink in ten years, 
he said. 

“Neither have I,’’ said Forbes. “Why 
haven’t I? Why haven’t you? Just talk. 
Look here, Mr. Potter, why did you ever 
take a drink? You know. SodolI. You 
liked to take a drink. You liked it because 
you'd had a chance to try its effects. You 
knew what it was, knew how it tingled, 
knew what it would do. Get this: Your 
grandchildren will grow up without know- 
ing anything about it—there’s not one of 
‘em will care. What’s done it? Talk. Talk 
without money, backing, influence, power. 
Just talk. I’m going to give ’em more than 
talk. I’m going to give ’em something 
they'll gobble up alive.” 

““What’s that?’”’ 

“Drama. I’m going to match an ideal 
against a world power. I’m going to start 
in with Sam Breed; when I’m through with 
him I'll tackle the next man. Just now I’m 
going to smash Sam Breed hip and thigh.” 

“Can you smash him?” queried Potter. 

“Doubtful, curious already, aren’t you, 
Potter? You want to watch and see what’s 
coming off. That’s the way you feel.’ 

“T sure do,” admitted Potter. 

“So in time will everybody else,” said 
Forbes. 

On his way back to New York, across the 
meadows, he glanced with supreme satis- 
faction at the old plant of the Forbes 
Powder Works, Inc., now the new plant of 
the IOI Chemical Concern. He rubbed his 
eyes and stared. Above the plant, printed 
in glaring characters that all the world 
might read, there rose the hugest signboard 
that the world had ever known. It was but 
one of twenty-one that were scattered up 
and down the coast. This is what it said: 


” 


A WARNING—A PROMISE—A PROPHECY: 


REMEMBER— THE I O I Has UNLIMITED 
MONEY AND UNLIMITED Power. IT CAN 
Do Wuat IT Starts Out To Do 
WHAT IS IT STARTING OUT TO Do? 
CONSIDER THIS: THERE ARE MANY ForMs 
OF DISHONESTY THAT THE LAW CANNOT 
REACH 
But THE I O I CAN 
Tue I OI Is GOING TO MAKE BUSINESS 
DISHONESTY, WHETHER LEGITIMATE OR 
ILLEGITIMATE, AS UNPOPULAR AS THE 
SPANISH INFLUENZA 
As UNHEALTHY AS TREASON 
Tue I OI ts GOING TO MAKE HONESTY 
AS POPULAR AS PATRIOTISM 
It WiLL PLACE THE MAN ABOVE THE 
DOLLAR 
MAKE HONOR THE 
OF THE MAN 


It WILL MEASURE 


You Don’t BELIEVE Tus, Do You? 
You, WE MEAN 


WATCH THE COLUMNS OF THE DAILY Pa- 
PERS AND BE CONVINCED 


THE WAR AGAINST INIQUITY IS ON DM 


Josiah Scroggins was a decent, honest 
man. He was careful, he was shrewd, he 
was experienced. He was an expert buyer; 
his stamping ground was the market of the 
world—New York. For the first time in 
his life he was distinctly worried. He had 
been retained by an association of big cot- 
ton growers in the South for one purpose 
and one purpose only: They wanted potash. 
And they wanted it at the best figure they 

could get. 

At twelve o’clock noon, on a day in early 
spring, Mr. Scroggins made his appearance 
at the offices of the I O I Chemical Con- 
cern. He saw Lieutenant Richard Mercer, 
the president of that concern. 

“T saw your announcement in the Times 
this morning,” said Mr. Scroggins, ‘to the 
effect that you’ve got a hundred carloads of 
Triple X Potash ready for the slaughter.” 

“Been reading our ad?” asked Mercer. 

Mr. Scroggins shook his head. 

“*News story,” he returned. 

“The press,” smiled Mercer, 
us with suspicion.” 

“Who doesn’t oT, 

“Do you? e 


“regards 


laughed Scroggins. 
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Scroggins shrugged his shoulders. 

“You've only started manufacture. 
Where do you get the potash you're offer- 
ing for sale?”’ 

Mercer palpably changed color. 

“That,” he returned, “we decline to tell. 
What we've got we’re offering at rock- 
bottom prices to a man like you.” 

“Why pick on me?”’ 

“We want your standing order for con- 
tinuous deliveries for the next five years,”’ 
said Mercer. 

““What’s the inducement?” 

“War rates—cost plus ten per cent. A 
maximum figure, with our promise to keep 
down to the minimum if possible. Our 
books subject to inspection, so you can 
figure up the cost at any time to suit 
yourself. That’s fair.” 

“What's the alternative?” queried Scrog- 
gins. 
“Sam Breed’ll do his best to freeze us 
out. He can’t freeze us out if we get your 
trade. If we get your trade we win and 
you win. If we don’t, you "ll pay Sam Breed 
ten prices in the end. 

““T see myself paying Sam Breed ten 
prices,” said Scroggins. 

“You’re paying him five now, 
Mercer. 

“Humph! I’m not paying him anything 
now. Haven’t bought a single ounce of 
Breed.” 

“Tie up with us and you won’t have to, 
went on Mercer. But Mr. Scroggins had no 
idea of tying himself up. 

““What’s your price on this hundred car- 
loads?”” he queried. ‘‘Make that attrac- 
tive and I'll think about the rest.” 

Before Mercer had a chance to make the 
price attractive the telephone buzzer 
sounded. 

Mercer picked up the instrument. He 
must have held the receiver somewhat 
loosely to his ear, for the man at the other 
end of the wire possessed a perfect tele- 
phone voice. Mr. Scroggins could hear 
plainly almost every word he said. This is 
what Scroggins heard: 

“Hello, Mr. Mercer—Briggs speaking. 
About that hundred-car lot Triple 


said 


” 


“Wait a bit, 
you on another wire. 

He excused himself, left the room and 
returned almost immediately. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Scroggins,” he ex- 
plained, ‘but that hundred-car lot is dis- 
posed of. Come back to-morrow 
and we're sure to have some more. Mean- 
time, you can chew on that proposition 
that I made.” 

“‘Nothin’ doin’ on your proposition,’ 
said Scroggins; ‘“‘might as well tell you 
that right now.” 

“All right,” warned Mercer. ‘‘ Mark my 
words, the day’s coming when you'll pay 
ten prices instead of one.” 

**T’ll chance it,”’ said Scroggins as he left. 

Once in the corridor he jotted down the 
name of Briggs. He didn’t know just why. 
He didn’t know any buyer of the name of 
Briggs. But it bothered him. On his way 
down to the Breed Building the name of 
Briggs buzzed about him like a persistent 
gnat. Otherwise his interview had been 
most satisfactory. 

“Soft stuff, that Mercer chap,” he as- 
sured himself; ‘‘heart on his sleeve. See 
through him to the middle of next week.” 

He was in excellent spirits when he saw 
Sam Breed; but Sam Breed wasn’t. There 
were various reasons: for one thing, Sam 
Breed had been out the night before. He 
was surly as a bear and was smoking black 
cigars to brace his nerves. 

“Mr. Breed,” said Scroggins, “the I OI 
Concern offers me Triple X at breakneck 
prices.” 

““What prices?’’ demanded Breed. 

Se roggins told him. 

“‘Don’t believe it,”” snapped Breed. 

“Send somebody up there and _ find 
out,”’ suggested Scroggins. 

““Can't send anybody there,” said Breed; 
“every man I send they buy. If I've sent 
one man over to the meadows I've sent 
forty. They bought ’em all. It’s Temple 
he’s the nigger in that woodpile. I've sued 
him and he’s sore. And they steal my 
men—left me nobody but fish. Ought to 
see the pie-faced monkey I’ve hired in 
Temple’s place. Got to think for myself; 
got to do for myself. All Temple and his 
mangy tricks.” 

“Mr. Breed,”’ said Scroggins, “I’m in 
the market for a couple of hundred car 
loads Triple X. Want to buy ’em of you, 
but I want ’em at their price.” 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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That Long-Distance Service Every Miller Gives 


\ X J pay our respects to the motor car’s odometer —for next to our system of Uniform 
workmanship, it is winning more motorists to Miller Tires than any other single factor. 

It is proving that tire after tire, Miller casings under like conditions wear alike. 
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THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, 2%; Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Surgeon Grade Rubber Goods—for Home as Well as Hospital 
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“‘ By the eternal,” said Breed, “ might as 
well start the ball a-rolling. Got to crush 
I don’t 
know but I'll take you up.’ 

Breed’s telephone buzzer sounded. Breed 
answered the call. Mr. Scroggins impercep- 
tibly edged his chair close to the desk. He 
listened—to the talk of a man with a per- 


fect telephone voice. 


“ Briggs is speaking,” said the voice. En- 
sued a few moments of conversation, sharp, 
curt and to the point. To Mr. Scroggins it 
seemed as though the air was full of gnats. 

“Allright,” shouted Breed into the phone; 
“T'll go you. Two points under—yes.” 

He hung up his receiver. 

Sold,’ ’ smiled Scroggins with his most 
knowing air, ‘‘to Mr. Briggs.” 

“To—whom?” asked Breed. 

“To Briggs.” 

Sam Breed shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well,’ he said, “one name’s as 
good as another— man's good customer of 
looks like bigger man than you.” 

“That couple of hundred carloads Tri- 
ple X,” Scroggins reminded him. 

“Oh, hell,”’ said Breed, “just sold three 
hundred carloads under Temple’s price. 
Good customer of mine. Lost enough 
money for one day. You come on out and 
have a drink with me.” 

Mr. Scroggins didn’t go out and have a 
drink with Mr. Breed. Instead, he spent 
the best part of the next twenty-four hours 
in considering a very interesting situation. 
At noon next day he swung once more into 
Lieutenant Mercer’s private office. Mercer 
was not alone; he was just bidding good-by 
to a lean, well-dressed old party with a 
gray mustache, a red necktie, and tortoise- 
shell glasses on his nose. _Instinctively 
Scrogging knew who this man was—the 
gnat was buzzing persistently about his 
ears. The man was Briggs. Briggs left im- 
mediately and Mercer turned to Scroggins 

“You're doing well,”” said Scroggins. 


| “Star customer of Breed’s.” 


“How do you know?” queried Mercer. 

“I know everything,” said Scroggins. 

“Do you?” smiled Mercer. 

“‘Look-a-here,” said Scroggins, “why 
don’t you act like decent folk? Why don’t 
you sell your stuff on the exchange?” 

“Any law to compel me to?” 
Mercer. 

“Customary method,” said Scroggins 

“Sam Breed doesn’t sell his on the ex- 
change.” 

“That’s different,” 
of Breed’s methods 
He’s playin’ safe."’ 

“So are we-—I think,”’ returned Mercer 

“Came to tell you,’ went on Scroggins, 
“that Breed’s underselling you five points.” 

Mercer nodded. 

“We'll meet his price,’’ said Mercer. 

“Won't do,” said Scroggins; ‘might as 
well buy of Breed. Want you to beat his 
price “a 

“*We’'ll do it when we have some more to 
sell,”’ said Mercer 

“You got some now,” 
“said so yesterday.” 

Mercer glanced at the door through 
which the lean party with the red tie had 
made his exit. He shook his head again. 

“Yes, but we have none now. Come in 
to-morrow and I'll make a price.” 

“Make it to-day.” 

“Can't do it.” 

Scroggins was glad he couldn’t. He 
trotted back to Breed’s office. Breed was 
busy, so Scroggins cooled his heels in the 
reception room. Finally Breed’s door 
Out of it came the lean old party 
with the red tie. The lean old party was 
smiling to himself. Scroggins hastened in 
to Breed. 

Breed only shook his head. 

“I'm a hard loser, Scroggins,” he com- 
plained. ‘Been here an hour ago, might 
have sold you something. No more to-day. 
You come out with me an’ blow me to a 
drink.” 

Within the next few days several impor- 
tant facts became very clear to Mr. Scrog- 
gins. A private war was on. It was clear 
that Sam Breed was liberally underselling 
the 1 Ol concern. It was also clear that the 
I OI concern was underselling Sam Breed. 
It was clear, further, that both were selling 
far below cost, recklessly and ruinously. 


asked 


said Scroggins. “‘ Man 
they’d rule him off. 


said Scroggins; 


| But the appalling fact was that somebody 


and that some- 
Not at any time 
Mr. Scrog- 
and 


was getting the benefit 
body was not Scroggins. 
Scroggins, but always Briggs 
gins was indefatigable, ingenious 
astute. 


His agents camped upon the trail 
He hung like a 
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millstone about young Mercer’s neck; he 
went out and bought drinks for Sam Breed. 
And all to no effect. Scroggins was the 
best buyer in the world, but Briggs was a 
better one. As for the rest of the buyers, 
who wanted potash just as bad as anybody 
did, they struggled on, hopelessly and help- 
lessly behind Scroggins, gobbling up the 
few crumbs that fell by the wayside, be- 
wildered and desperate. They were liter- 
ally all at sea. There was no market place 
to meet in, there were no quotations to go 
by—there was nothing but sales. Sales 
anywhere and everywhere. Sales by Breed 
in cafés and restaurants, in boxes at the 
theater— wherever his sales managers could 
find him day or night. Sales by Mercer on 
the curbstone or in his bachelor apart- 
ment. Sales by the hundred. Fight to the 
fill. But when, after each skirmish, the 
dust had cleared away, it was found that 
the unknown syndicate invariably had the 
potash, and Scroggins and his lesser rivals 
went without. 

“Who's this Briggs you talk about?” a 

ery buyer asked of Scroggins. 
All I know is that I’ve seen him and 
heard him talk, and his name is 
said Scroggins. “‘ Don’t know his 
first name even. Newspapers don’t men- 
tion him. He's got no office. He’s got no 
phone. So far’s I can find he doesn’t live 
anywhere. And so far’s I can find out, 
what he buys he keeps.” 

Of course anybody that knew Sam 
Breed or had read about him—anybody 
that had followed his sober, honest, indus- 
trious and successful career—knew that 
there could be but one issue to this private 
war. Sam Breed understood that himself. 
It was only a question of time before his 
heavy heel would squash the I O I Chemical 
Concern so far down into the mire of the 
Jersey meadows that it could never struggle 
to the surface through the muck. The diffi- 
culty was to get his heel squarely on its 
neck. In this he wasn’t so successful. Tem- 
ple, that snake in the grass, kept wriggling 
about a bit too much. But one day Temple 
went too far, very much too far. 

“You know,” Temple said to Mercer 
one pleasant afternoon, ‘‘Sam Breed stops 
drinking cocktails just as suddenly as he 


I've 
Briggs,” 


begins. I know him. And he’s got maybe 
just two days more to run. Let’s close him 
out.” 


Close him out—close Sam Breed out? A 
vigilant and somewhat indiscreet news- 
paper reporter overheard the remark. His 
paper printed it. Sam Breed read it, and 
read something else besides. Overnight the 
I OI Concern had flung a hundred thousand 
tons of potash on the market at a new low 
level, far below the lowest estimate of cost. 
This was not only a formidable challenge, 
it was an appalling fact. Temple’s chance 
remark— if it were a chance remark-—had 
stung Breed to the quick. The report of 
this tremendous sale steadied him. He 
locked himself in his office and made care- 
ful calculations. He studied the situation. 
He had just so much actual commodity on 
hand, he had so much on the rails and he 
held hard and fast options for early deliv- 
eries on the output of all the leading potash 
producers in the country. He had spoken 
the truth to Forbes—Sam Breed and pot- 
ash could lick the world. Having made up 
his mind to that tremendous fact, Sam 
Breed went out and had another cocktail. 
In the end he took just one too many. 

“By the eternal,” cried Sam Breed, 
“may the Lord have mercy on that I O I 
Concern, for I certainly will not!” 

He didn’t. With a recklessness that he 
had never equaled he scattered his product 
right and left, first come, first served, and 
the devil take the hindmost. When the 
third day dawned he had disposed of all his 
stock, all his consignments, and had strained 
his options to the uttermost. But he was 
satisfied. No potash manufacturer or set 
of manufacturers could have stood up 
against his onslaught, let alone the I O I. 

‘It’s all all right,’’ he told his manager. 
“When the smoke’s cleared I'll go out and 
buy it up again, no matter who’s got it. 
Meantime we'll sit back and watch the IOI 
just shrivel up and blow away.” 

His manager handed him a sheaf of tele- 
grams. Sam Breed looked the first one 
over. It was from Goble, owner of the 
Arline beds in Utah: 


“Positively decline to make deliveries to 
you under your options. Have read the 
daily papers. Do not approve your market 
manipulation of essential product. Will 
not assist you in your schemes.” 


Breed stared at his manager. 
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“Goble’s crazy as a bedbug,”’ he ex- 


claimed; “he’s gotta make deliveries. 
What the ——”’ 
“Unfortunately,” said his manager, 


“the others are just as crazy as this man 
Goble is.’ 

It was quite true;'they were. Grabau, of 
California; Stern, of Nevada; Haviland, 
of Nebraska, and the Sunken Marsh 
crowd—all of them had wired, cancelling 
their contracts and declining to deliver. 

‘Besides that,”” went on his manager, 
“‘the news is in the papers.” 

It was, in all of them. This complete re- 
nunciation was exploited by the daily 
press as the most astounding fact in the 
history of business. Eight or nine of the 
big potash producers of the country had 
deliberately violated their contracts with- 
out giving the slightest legal excuse. Their 
purely ethical reason was likely to ruin 
them for life. 

“They haven't got a leg to stand on,” 
yelled Breed. ‘‘I’ll have their hides or I'll 
know the reason why.” 

“Meantime?” suggested his manager. 

Meantime?—there was the rub. Mean- 
time, Sam Breed was in the position of a 
man who had sold short and couldn’t de- 
liver. He couldn’t make good on the bulk 
of the sales. In place of potash he held 
nothing except cast-iron causes of action 
for damages against the renegades out 
West. He could get damages; that much 
was clear. But when? 

Meantime, he must deliver. To deliver 
potash he must have potash to deliver. To 
have potash, he must get potash—he must 
pay for potash. He had sacrificed his hold- 
ings for a figure far below cost. How much 
would he have to pay to get potash to de- 
liver? He didn’t know. Could he get it to 
deliver? He made a desperate attempt— 
and failed. Whoever held the supply was 
apparently content to hold it. In the midst 
of it all his purchasers attached all his New 
York holdings to answer for the damages 
due them. 

This crippled him, destroyed his credit. 
For the first time in his business career 

Sam Breed was effectually tied up, sewed 
in. But he was still Sam Breed; he clutched 
at straws. 

The day after the writs of attachment 
had been served, the I O I Concern, by way 
of shriveling up and blowing away, inserted 
this full-page advertisement in all the local 
papers, and in the leading papers of all the 
cities on the coast: 


“To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

“Take notice that on Friday of this 
week at two o'clock P. M., at its offices in its 
potash plant upon the Newark meadows, 

the I O I Chemical Concern of N. J. 


WILL SELL 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND TONS 
OF POTASH AND POTASH SALTS 
TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER 


pursuant to the terms of sale to be an- 
nounced. All bids must be accompanied by 
duly certified check upon New York funds 
to the amount of ten per cent. The com- 
pany reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids and to withdraw any or all of its prod- 
uct from the sale.” 


At one-forty-five on the appointed day 
Sam Breed occupied a front-row seat in the 
office of the meadows plant. He looked like 
a million dollars; he hadn’t had a cocktail 
for ten days. Why he was there he didn't 
just know —his bank accounts were all tied 
up. But he didn’t want to miss a trick 
it wasn’t in his line to miss tricks. With 
him luck always lurked round the corner. 

At two o’clock Lieutenant Richard 
Mercer, the president of the I O I Concern, 
ascended a small platform on which the 
auctioneer had already installed himself 
and his assistants. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mercer, “we're going 
to sell some potash here this PE abd 
and what’s more, we're going to make de- 
liveries of all we sell. You don’t mind my 
saying that we know just who is here —just 
what he’s here for --and whether he’s finan- 
cially responsible. We've safeguarded our 

roduct at every point against mere specu- 
ation. We're selling potash to you gentle- 
men for one purpose, and one purpose only, 
and that is to be scattered on the soil.” 

Mercer sat down and the auctioneer 
arose. As he did so the door swung open 
and Pemberton Forbes strode into the 
room and strode up to the platform. 

“‘One moment, if you please,”’ said Pem- 
berton Forbes. He stepped up onto the 

(Concluded on Page 115) 
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tonight 
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In The Home 


| CALL this my model Armco Iron kitchen,” the house- 
wife said. “ That stove, that refrigerator, that kitchen 
cabinet, and that finely polished table-top are all Armco 
lron Enameled Products.” 

“|'ve never seen anything more exquisite,” her friend 
replied. “‘Is that what you call it Armco Iron? Who 
would dream that enameled surfaces could be so beauti- 


fully smooth and perfect?” 


Armco (American Ingot) lron—the metal beneath the 
enameling—is the purest iron made, the most carefully 
manufactured. 

Its evenness and freedom from occluded gases, seams, 
scars, cracks, spots, pin-holes, and other defects are what 
make possible the polished perfection of Armco Iron 
I-nameled Products. They don't show ugly spots or 
rough places. 


Many leading manufacturers are using Armco Iron 





exclusively for all enameled parts in the manufacture of 
their kitchen cabinets, stoves, and table-tops—and by 
doing so they have reduced their lesses 50% to 75%. 
The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., use Armco Iron exclusively in their 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators. 

We will gladly aid any housewife to obtain Armco Iron 
Enameled Products for her home. Write us for com- 
plete, free information. 
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(Concluded from Page 112 
platform and waved the auctioneer back to 
his seat. “I’ve got a statement to make 
with reference to this sale this afternoon. 
Gentlemen,” he went on, glancing down at 
the astonished faces of the conservative 
business crowd before him, “‘you were 
brought here by an advertisement in the 
daily papers to the effect that one hundred 
and fifty thousand tons of potash and pot- 
ash salts were to be sold at public auction. 
It brought you all out—you’re here. But 
there’s something that you don’t know and 
that I’m going to tell you. Not only one 
hundred and fifty thousand tons are going 
to be disposed of this afternoon—more, 
vastly more. Gentlemen, we are going to 
place on sale to-day eighty-five per cent of 
all the available potash and potash salts in 
the country. We're going to place ’em on 
sale because we own ‘em and have got ’em 
to sell.” 

‘““Who’s we?” queried Sam Breed. 

Pemberton Forbes grinned. 

“Sam,” he chuckled, ‘when I say ‘we’ 
I use it literally. The I O I Chemical Con- 
cern owns all the potash, and I own most 
of the I O I Chemical Concern.” 

“You old fox!” cried Breed. 

**Now, gentlemen,” said Forbes, “I want 
to make one thing very clear. The difficulty 
so far with this new potash industry in 
America has been the tendency of certain 
speculators to fix a wholly arbitrary price.” 
He chuckled again. ‘‘We might, if we 
chose, fix an arbitrary price on such potash 
as we own—and if we fixed such arbi- 
trary price you'd have to pay it. Instead 
of doing it, we’re adopting the fair and 
square method— we're selling to the highest 
bidder.” 

“Selling to the highest bidder,’’ echoed 
Sam Breed. ‘The old fox—won’t fix an 
arbitrary price. Sell to the highest bid- 
der-—-get twice as much.”’ 

“Now, gentlemen,’”’ went on Pemberton 
Forbes when the buzz of excitement and 
dismay had quieted, ‘‘I see some big buyers 
here to-day. To accommodate gentlemen 


like Mr. Scroggins and Mr. Grigsby 
here i 

“Who is Mr. Grigsby?” queried Scrog- 
gins. 


“IT am,” said a lean party with tortoise- 
shell glasses and a red necktie. 


“You're Briggs,’’saidScroggins. “ Briggs, 
I’ve heard you on the wire. ‘Briggs is 
speaking.’ Very words you use ad. Can't 


fool me. You're Briggs.’ 

“T never talked to you on the wire,” 
said Grigsby, smiling, ‘“‘but when I do I 
open up like this—‘Grigsby speaking.’ 
Perhaps % 

“Gosh!” said Scroggins. ‘‘No wonder I 
couldn’t locate your office in the book.” 

“Now, gentlemen,’’ went on Pemberton 
Forbes, glancing sternly at Grigsby, one 
time manager of the Ingersoll Audit Com- 
pany, ‘“‘to accommodate these gentlemen 
and some other big guns here, we’re going 
to put up fifty thousand tons of Triple X 
to start her off.” 

They put it up and started her off. The 
bidding, lively at the start, simmered down 
at length to a contest between Scroggins, of 
the Southern planters, and Grigsby, of the 
unknown delegation. 

“Gone,” me the auctioneer at length, 

“to Mr. Scroggins here.’ 

Scroggins took in the second lot, and the 
third and fourth. He had to outbid every- 
body in the field; the pack of cotton plant- 
ers was snapping at his heels. At last he 
sat down— he had bought enough. 

“Ten prices,” cried Sam Breed, “and 
the poor simp had ac hance to buy of me at 
half what he’s paying now. 

“Ten prices,’ echoed Richard Mercer. 
“Mr. Scroggins, do you remember my tell- 
ing you that you’d pay ten prices if you 
didn’t deal with me?” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Pemberton 
Forbes, “‘one thing at a time. I see that 
Mr. Scroggins has his bank cashier with 
him, ready to certify his check. If you'll 
all remain quiet, Mr. Scroggins and his 
cashier will come up to the captain's office 
and make a deposit of ten per cent upon 
his purchases. After he does that we'll sell 
the balance of the stuff.”’ 

“Old fox!” repeated Sam Breed; “‘skin- 
ning me out of my eye teeth—buying my 
potash. Selling it at auction—no arbitrary 
prices—selling to the highest bidder— get- 
ting twice as much.’ 

Mr. Scroggins drew his check. The 
cashier certified it. Mr. Pemberton Forbes 
inspected it carefully. Then Mr. Pember- 
ton Forbes nodded to the newspaper men 
present. 


‘ 
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“Mr. Scroggins,” said Pemberton Forbes, 
“I don’t want to rub it in. But man to 
man, don’t you wish that you had taken 
advantage | of our offer made you some 
weeks ago? We wanted a fair price, Mr. 
Scroggins. You wouldn’t pay it. You 
thought we were riding for a fall. Now you 
see what’s happened. Ten prices. You've 
got yourself to thank.” 

“You said,” returned Scroggins rue- 
fully, “that you didn’t want to rub it in. 
Well don’t. I’ve got to stand the gaff. I’m 
standing it.”’ 

“Very well,” went on Pemberton Forbes, 
“‘here’s a receipt in full and here’s your bill 
of sale.” 

Scroggins took them. 
what Forbes had said. 
receipt. 

“Hold on,” he said, “this is a receipt in 
full for the entire purchase price. And this 
bill of lading here. There’s some mistake.” 

“No, there’s no mistake,” said Forbes. 
“You've bought your potash and you've 
paid us a fair price for it in cash. We have 
the cash, you get the potash. See?” 

“Do you mean to say i 
Scroggins. 

“I mean to say,”’ smiled Forbes, “that 
you'd better hand those back to me for a 
moment.” 

Scroggins handed them back. 

“Now,” said Forbes, ‘“‘there’s no mis- 
take, but there is a string attached to this 
transaction. Before you get these papers 
back I must ask you to sign your name to 
this piece of pasteboard here.” 

“What is that piece of pasteboard?” 
queriec 1 Scroggins. 

‘It is your application for membership 
inlOI,’ 

“That is, it will be when I sign it,”’ said 
Scroggins. 

“Read it carefully before you sign,” 
commanded Forbes. 

Scroggins read it 
shook his head, 

“‘T don’t know,” he said; 
deal to ask of a man like me. 

“Is it too much to ask of any man?” 
queried Forbes. 

Scroggins read the card again. He looked 
at Forbes; he looked at Richard Mercer. 

““No,”’ he s said finally, * ‘it isn’t. I'll sign 
it here and now. 

= Having signed it,’’ said Pemberton 
Forbes, “will you now be good enough to 
read it to Sam Breed?” 

“This pledge?” asked Scroggins. 

“Tf you please.” 

Scroggins read it: 


He didn’t get 
He looked at the 


began 


carefully. Then he 


“that’s a good 


“HENCEFORTH, ON My Honor, TO THE 
Best oF My ABILITY I SHALL NOT BE 
GUILTY OF ANY UNCONSCIENTIOUS ACT 
OR OMISSION IN THE PERFORMANCE OF MY 
DuTy AS A BUSINESS MAN.” 

You’ ve signed it?’’ said Forbes. 

“Ves.” 

“And you mean it?” 

“Yes, I do.”’ 

Pemberton Forbes handed back to Scrog- 
gins his receipt and his bill of lading. 

“Of course,’’ said Forbes, “you'd have 
gotten these anyway, but we need a man 
like you, so I thought I'd take this oppor- 
tunity to get you in. Now, gentlemen,” 
went on Forbes, ‘‘this auction is called off. 
We're here to sell potash at a fair and hon- 
est price. First come, first served. But 
there’s plenty here for all. Instead of pay- 
ing us ten prices, as you thought you'd 
have to, you'll pay us only one.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Forbes,”’ cried 
Sam Breed, “‘that you bought up all my 
potash and cornered this market, just to 
sell the whole lot for a song?” 

“Just about the size of it, Sam.”’ 

“Well, of all the * cried Sam Breed. 
“Well, the damned old fool!” 

Dick Mercer nudged Forbes. 

“Didn't I tell you when we started out,” 
he said to Forbes, “‘ that if you tried this out 
they'd be calling you a damned old fool?” 

“They aren't calling me a damned old 
fool,’’ chuckled Pemberton Forbes; “that’s 
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only Sam Breed over there 
hard names.” 

He left the platform and drew Sam into a 
corner. 

“*Look here, Sam,” he said, 
bargain with you. I’ve got you on your 
failure to deliver, and you've got those 
Western chaps on theirs. What do you say 
ms ‘all it even steven all round?” 

Sam Breed stared at him hard 
he ld out his hand to Forbes. 

“By gosh!" he said; “‘you’re white.” 

‘ 

Ingersoll, of the Ingersoll Audit Com- 
pany, 
porte-cochére and let himself into the 
house. He was white and worn and weary. 
He had had, he assured himself, one devil 
of a time of it for the past few months. He 


calling himself 


“T'll make a 


Then he | 


rolled in his limousine under his | 


was about to have another devil of a time. | 


On the hall table in plain sight there was a 
note for him, addressed in Polly’s hand- 
writing: 


Listen. Dick and I are 
We couldn’t help it somehow. 


“*Popsy Dear: 
married. 


We're living at the Gouverneur in Dick’s | 


apartment, and you're to come down there 
and look us up to-night. Popsy, you be 
sure to come, for it isn’t anybody’s fault. 
We couldn’t help it—we really couldn't, 
dear. Love and lots of X’s. POLLY. 


“we I forgot to say that that girl was 


sate but a married niece of Mr. Forbes’, | 
Her husband was blowing Dick to dinner | 


and wouldn't come out to see the Unsinged 
Monkey for fear of taking cold.” 


Ingersoll went. 
Gouverneur he found Mr. Pemberton 
Forbes already there. Forbes rose and 
caught up his hat as Ingersoll came in. 

“Mr. Ingersoll,”” he said, “I’m glad to 
meet you, sir. Family all here. I won't 
intrude. I just dropped in to give a mes- 


When he reached the 


sage to Dick Mercer. Mr. Ingersoll, this | 


is about as pretty a picture as you want to 
see. Had a girl once myself—she died.” 
He stal ted for the door 

“Mr. Forbes,”’ cried Ingersoll, 
moment, please.” 

“As many as you like,”’ said Forbes. 

“There’s something,” said Ingersoll, 
“that I want to explain. Polly’s mother 


“just a | 


when Polly’s mother went, I had only Polly | 


left. Will you take it from me that money's 
nothing to a man like me? I don’t spend 
money on myself. I don’t know what to do 
with money. But Polly was the—well, sir, 
she was my pride—she’s—she’s everything 
tome. Can you understand that I wanted 
things for her—all that money could buy? 
Home, gowns, social prestige. I wanted it 
it wasn’t Polly. I wanted to make her the 
richest and happiest girl in America—if I 
could. My fault, not hers. I started out 
it wasn’t drink, or women, or Wall Street, 
or poker. I wanted money just for her. | 
got it in the same way that other men get 
money. It’s the system—the way I was 
taught. It’s all my fault, not hers.” 

“*T get you, sir,” said Forbes. ‘‘ We've all 
of us been tarred with the same stick — till 
now. Way you were taught,” he went on, 


“reminds me of what I came in here for | 


to-night. Mercer, I’ve got news. Biggest 
news that ever came down the pike.’ 

“Tell us,”’ said Polly. 

“Get it, Polly —get it, Dick—get it, In- 
gersoll,”’ said Forbes: ‘To-morrow morning, 
for the first time, our I O I teachers begin 
their lectures in all the New York public 
schools. Think what that’s going to mean 
a quarter of a century from now.” 

‘That's very nice,”’ said Polly, who, hav- 
ing no children of her own, couldn't ap- 
preciate just what it really meant— “that’s 
very nice. But I want to know something 
more important. On all your electric signs 
and posters, right down in the corner, you 
have DM. I think I know what it stands 
for, but Dick won't tell me, so I’ve got to 
know from you.” 

“‘Tt’s vital you should know, I| take it 
laughed Forbes 


“Oh, please,’’ said Polly 
“Polly,” said Forbes, “by nature I’m an 
egotist. From the word go it's been my 


habit to take the credit for ¢ ver; r big thin 
that I put through, whether it’s ‘my idea or 
not * to remind myself of something, 
and to keep myself from bursting with cor 
ceit, I’ve made the artist sign his pictures 
I want you to know, and ev rybody else to 
know, that Dick Mercer al not I is the 
dreamer of the dream, the seer of the vi 
sion, the schemer of one of the greatest 
schemes that ever came down the pike 
the founder of the Independent Order of 
Integrity.” 
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“JT’S a safe bet that the car maker who equips 

the Stewart Speedometer and Stewart Vacuum 
System is giving real value throughout his car. 
He has not skimped. 

The Stewart Speedometer and the Stewart 
Vacuum System are the most universally adopted 
accessories in the world. Used as standard equip- 

ment on 95% of all cars.” 
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CUSTOM NECESSITIES 


* Gheyre MoreGhan Acces ~~ 4 
























Here are the Two Most Necessary Things 
to Look for on that New Car 


OU can accurately judge the value of a motor car by its equipment. You do not 

Y have to be a mechanic to know that the Stewart Speedometer and Stewart Vacuum 

System are the earmarks of a good car. If you see them on the car you are 
considering, you can conclude it will be a good buy. Why ? 


Look on the Dash 


Its makers are willing to pay a little more to equip with a Stewart and give you a real 
Speedometer. They know that the magnetic is an absolutely trustworthy speedometer principle. 
want you to have the standard speedometer equipped by 95% of all cars. 


Look Under the Hood 


Its makers want you to have the most satisfactory, troubleproof method of gasoline 
feed, so they put on the Stewart Vacuum System. They gladly expend more money to 
equip with a really scientific gasoline feed. The Stewart Vacuum System assures an even, 
constant, unvarying flow of gas to the carburetor under any and all motoring conditions. 


See that these Two Necessities are on Your Car 


If your new or old car is not equipped with these two Stewart Necessities, drive to the 
nearest Stewart Service Station or Stewart dealer today and have them put on. You will 
derive new motoring satisfaction. 

In fact, you need all the Stewart ‘Big Ten.”” Study them below. ‘‘They’re 
more than accessories’’—they’re necessities. And all ‘‘Custombilt,’’ too—built up 
to a standard of quality, not down to a predetermined price. 


Be Sure You Get Genuine Stewart Parts 


In buying parts for any Stewart Product get the genuine, if you expect 
genuine Stewart results. Inferior substitutions are in circulation. Accept only 
those marked “‘Stewart’’. Every genuine Stewart Part has a red tag attached 
bearing the Stewart trademark. 


THE STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


**Custombilt”’ 
They 
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3 From Natures froouct 


HE wonderful, enduring, weather-resisting quality of Red 

Cedar Shingles is the true economic reason for their first place 
in the minds and hearts of the American builder and home owner. 

All the qualifications of a perfect building material are found 
in this product of the stately Cedars—dignity, architectural 
beauty, charm and permanence. 

The home, the country club, the barn, the garage, the parish 
church, and the schoolhouse all are enhanced by the use of Red 
Cedar Shingles as exterior covering, for roof and sides. 

Heat, cold, wind, rain, snow or hail can not impair this sturdy 
product of nature when properly nailed with rust proof nails. 

The trademark ‘“ Rite-Grade Inspected”’ on a bunch of 
shingles means that they are produced by a member of our asso- 





—and ideal for siding 


ciation from first-class cedar trees, and are guaranteed by official 
inspection to be up-to-grade as to thickness, grain, grade, selec- 
tion and uniform size. 

In this way you will always know that you are purchasing a 
shingle which properly laid will make a life-long roof or siding 
and which will look the way a first-class shingle roof should look. 

One more important thing—proper nailing. Always use nails 
that will not rust—hot dipped, zinc coated, cut iron nails. This 
is essential for ‘“‘the roof of ages.” 

Progressive lumber dealers sell 
Shingles. 

Send 2-cent stamp for plan book, ‘‘ Distinctive American 
Homes.” 


‘**Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Shingle Branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 


425 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 








The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 
1026 Standard Bank Bldg., 





Vancouver, B. C. 
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LAD to be free from the confining Pullman, Delbart 
confidently set foot in Seacoma. He followed his 
suitcase and grip in the hands of an expectant porter 

and looked about him with the keen brisk air of a man 
accustomed to cities but new to his present surroundings. 

““Not so dusty,” he approved. ‘‘Not so dusty for the 
Pacific Coast. Some depot!” 

‘*Yessuh; fines’ deepot wes’ of Chicago. Dis way, 
suh.”” The porter beamed as he led the way to a waiting 
taxi. ‘‘Heah yo’ ah, suh!” 

The driver sprang to his door with alacrity. 

“Yes, sir. Where to, sir?’’ He could tell a free spender 
a block away. 

“‘What’s the swellest dump you got in this man’s town?” 

“The Washolympic, sir, ain’t surpassed in this nor 
no other man’s town—bar none.” 

**Brakes, De Palma, brakes! Your foot’s on the gas, 
old speed fiend. No fair knocking the old home town that 
way. You gotta show me. In with the leather goods, 
Booker.” 

To a roaring exhaust and crashing gears the taxi shot 
away, leaving the porter grinning into his palm the grin 
of exceeded expectations. 

At the desk of the Washolympic, Delbart had instant 
service; he seemed to make his presence felt like a breeze 
from an open door. ‘J. Pearse Boylston,” he signed, in 
script dashing swiftly to a bold terminal flourish. 

‘‘Bath? Sure; and none of those back rooms with a full 
view of the cat’s happy hunting grounds. Something 
overlooking the harbor. Service and scenery—when a 
man’s paying for both he wants ’em delivered. Eh, 
Clerkski?” 

“Spruce,” he intimated soon afterward in the course 
of scraping acquaintance in the smoking room—“‘inter- 
ested in spruce. Planes, y’understand. There’s an industry 
with a future. If anybody in this little burg can make a 
noise like a real spruce limit, J. P. Boylston is listening. 
’*S my card.” 

Though he allowed himself leisure for a carefully or- 
dered lunch and a deliberately smoked cigar, Delbart had 
no time to waste. First, his business called for some 
attention to details of toilet. His pearl scarfpin he trans- 
ferred from his flowered purple four-in-hand to its plush- 
lined case, which he put in his trousers pocket; he did not 
trust hotel servants. The tie he replaced with one of 
plain poplin. His ring, a brilliant sapphire set in dia- 
monds— being for luck as well as ornament — he left on its 
accustomed finger, but so turned as to hide its luster in the 
palm of his hand, where he caressed it lovingly with his 
thumb. 

Next he took a tweed fedora from his suitcase and tried 
its effect before the mirror. An instant he stood, eyes 
closed and breath indrawn, like an actor calling up his 
mimetic powers in the moment of stepping into his part. 
Then he made his way to the street, a straight-lipped, 
hard-featured business man, with the quick confident 
movements and compelling gestures of the successful 
hustler. 

A taxi, following his brief directions, set him down at the 
uptown offices of the N. W. C. Navigation Company. 
There he obtained a time-table of departures, containing 
maps, and ascertained by inquiry that the only boat to 
serve his purpose would be the Canadian coasting steamer 
Cortes, sailing at eleven the following night for Prince 
Rupert and way ports. 

At the Public Library, on Texada Avenue, he dis- 
missed the taxi. He did not immediately enter the build- 
ing, but walked once round the block before scaling the 
terraced flights of broad steps leading up to the impesing 
structure. The reference room, a vast space, he found 
dotted with readers, but his keen glance of scrutiny missed 
no one of them as he made his way to the enryclopedia 
section. There he drew down a volume and leafed its 
pages as though looking up a reference, but all the time 
kept an eye for the room and the arrangement of its 
various sections. Satisfied, he gave himself up to the 
minute study of his maps and time-tables. 

Half an hour later he rose and walked the length of the 
room, to come to a halt in the atlas section. There he 
searched until he found a rack labeled Hydrographic 
Charts, which was furnished, as he noted with a repressed 
grunt of satisfaction, with a completeness justified by the 
needs of a seafaring population. He handled the unwieldily 
bound volumes with an inlander’s unpracticed hesitance, 
but persisted till he had found what he required. He took 
no notes; but from time to time his gray eyes became 
fixed in the stare of concentration as he tabulated in his 
memory the details germane to his purpose. 

Descending the broad steps to the street again, he 
reviewed what he had learned. He knew that Metlas- 
qualmie Sound is a long, narrow winding passage between 
the island of the same name and the mainland. He could 
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give its length, its average width, its maximum depth 
and the character of the deposit at its bottom. He knew 
also that the Cortes, due to sail at eleven o'clock, must 
pass through that sound late the second night out. As he 
regained the level of the avenue he gently caressed the 
sapphire with his thumb. 

Crossing by Fourteenth Street to the retail section of 
the city, Delbart entered a sporting-goods store. 

‘First time I’ve been on the Coast, colonel, and I want 
to hook a salmon. Show me some gear,” he demanded 
of a clerk. The trolling line the young man produced 
he promptly waved aside. ‘‘Stouter than that, my boy 
Me, I’m out to hook a big one. ’S better! Think I can 
land a fifteen-pounder with that?” 

“You certainly can,”’ smiled the clerk 
tyee that ever swam couldn’t strain that line.” 

“Wrap it up. No—wait! Twice on it, will you? I got 
a friend along. Charlie’ll want a salmon lariat too.” 

**Spoons?”’ 

“Huh? Sp— 

“Nothing else?”’ 

“Not a thing. Er—yes there is too. Just put me 
up a coupla good heavy sinkers.”’ 

“The cohoes are running pretty good this fall.” 

“‘Cohoes? Strangers to me. Know some Cohens; 
but ™ 

“Salmon,” grinned the clerk —‘“‘the kind you are after.’ 

“You win, old expert! Never heard their family name 
before. What's the best time of day to go after them?”’ 

“No time like early morning—about sunup. Sundown 
is all right too.”’ 

“Me for sundown. Send it? Nope; take it with me.” 

In a less thriving part of the city he soon afterward 
entered an outfitter’s store whose window display leaned 
heavily on the logging trade. He singled out a grizzled 
clerk. 

“*Got something, pop, in the way of a kit bag? I'll be 
out in the woods a few days and want something knock- 
about to pack my dunnage in.” 

“Savvy! How’s this for a turkey?” 

“Come again, Ambrose. How do you say that in 
Yewnited States?” 

The clerk grinned, taking in his customer 

**My mistake,”’ he apologized. ‘I should have said: ‘I'm 
on! Whadda you know about this for a duffel bag?’ 

“Got you this time! Ain't you got them waterproof? 
That’s the main idea with me; I may be lying out in the 
rain. No processed canvas, mind. I want it watertight.” 

‘Tl savvy —er—get the idea. How is this—rubber-lined, 
perfectly waterproof? They come alittle higher; but 

“*Looks like a winner! I'll take a chance on it. Now 
for a pair of logger’s boots. Can't cruise timber in patent- 
leather button boots, eh?” 

Delbart returned to his room and, without a thought 
of the weather, threw his light raincoat over his arm and 
again sought the street. Ignoring the upraised fingers of 
fareless taxi drivers, he walked a block beyond the hotel 
and took his stand at the street curb to fix a selective eye 
on the passing tramears. He loathed street cars, but 
journeys by street car are not easily traced 
he finally hailed was for Tidewater Park, and not until 
the conductor had called ‘‘Terminus!"’ did he leave it 
A short walk brought him to the seashore 

It was a day in early September, mild, still, cloudless 
Along the horizon a mellowing haze hung faintly lucent 
Al! Nature, quiescent, still glowed with the warm charms 
of departing summer; but soberly and with a chastened 
warmth, as though reluctantly admitting the first faint 
tempering presages of the oncoming season of rain. It was 
a day to glory in. Delbart paid it the brief tribute 
*’S a bird, all right!” 

The broad sandy beach was animated with busy chil- 
dren and variegated with the gay dresses and colored 
parasols of their attendant elders. 
smooth, but the swell of the incoming tide seethed gently 
up and back over the sand like the long, slow, unconsciou 
breathing of a giant asleep. A distant headland, half 
revealing the bay beyond, invited the normal-minded to a 
stroll. Delbart no more heeded the invitation than he 
noted the brooding deep or smiled on the children at play; 
yet he did set off saunteringly along the sands 

His walk soon ended, for his watchful eye had detected 
the thing he sought. On any beach washed by waters in 
which fish are seined may readily be found one of the 
little wooden floats used to buoy a line of nets and com- 
monly known among fishermen as corks. They are barrel 
shaped, no greater in diameter than a teacup, and bored 
from end to end for ease in threading on a line. One of 
them may be carried in the pocket of a raincoat thrown 





“The biggest 


Nope; got aplenty.” 


The car 


The sea was glassy 
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over the arm without the remotest possibility of its attract 
ing any notice whatever. No child would be unduly 
elated at finding an object so familiar; yet Delbart, feeling 
the tug of the slight weight on his arm, repressed an in 
pulse to smile, and sought with his thumb the hard facet 
of his sapphire in a gratified caress 

The setting sun found Delbart rowing across the ba 
Though hands and spirit were both already chafed, he 
labored unskillfully on. Already he was so far offshor 
that the long low swell had begun to cause him discomfort 
On every hand small craft dotted the water— rowboat 
skiffs, slow-moving launches with throttled engines— all 
with hopeful lines astern and moving at trolling speed, Ons 
eager sportsman, his whiplike rod bent almost double, wa 
excitedly playing his catch, a leaping, gleaming, darting 
diving, stout-hearted submarine fighter. Delbart felt no 
sportsman’s thrill. He rowed doggedly on. Across the 
bay, now deep in the shadows thrown by the hidden sur 
lay the Quadra Roadstead, an anchorage little used in 
these days of steam. Toward that he labored 

If his handling of the oars had been inexpert, his prep 
arations for fishing were even less usual. First beaching 
his boat, he produced from his light overcoat a hand 
towel with the laundry mark of the Washolympiec in on 
corner. Laying this on the beach, he piled it with pebbl 
to a weight that he estimated with some care. Then, after 
tying the four corners securely in the manner of a puddin, 
cloth, he pushed off. Not till he had reached a point 
offshore where a vessel might ride at anchor did he cease 
rowing. There he produced the float, round which the 
trolling line was now evenly wound. The hook he fastened 
into the knots of the towel, and then lowered the whol 
into the water 

Slowly he rowed away, looking astern like one intent 
a trolling line, but never losing sight of the action of the 
float. Tugged at by the sinking weight, it whirled in the 
water and paid out the line as a free reel might do. Rowing 
in a wide circle, he returned to find the cork quietly bob 
bing to the ripple from his oars, while round it some yard 
of slack line were streaming in the tide 

Punk!" he grunted disgustedly 

Considering a moment, he took up the float, measured 
roughly six arm lengths along the line, and there fastened 
When again committed to the water the 
slack of the line disappeared: nothing was observable but 


an extra sinker 


an ordinary fishing cork drifting most naturally on the 
tide. Watching it in the fading light, Delbart compressed 
his lips in the grimace that was his nearest approac} 

a grin of triumph, and pressed the sapphire—now wort 
normally on his finger— to his lips. 

He roused himself to pull up the weighted towel, noted 
carefully the strain required to start it from the bottor 
cut the line close to the hook, let the weight sink ayain, 
rewound the line on the float, and began to row slow 
back to the boathouse, as though still hopefully trollin, 
He was a firm believer in taking chances— after first stac} 
ing the cards and dealing himself a hand for a try out 

For a lover of ease, Delbart had had a busy day; | 


more remained to be done Keeping to the street-ca 


line as a guide, he walked back toward the city unt rhe 
reached a corner drug store he had neted on his outward 
journey. Ruefully exhibiting his bruised palms, he ca 
for a bottle of tincture of arnica. Continuing his walk, he 
did not again pause until confronted by the light { 
other drug store. In this he purchased a phial somewhat 
re sembling the first, but contain ny a perfectly colorl 


fluid and having a label that bore, in all the empha 


of red ink, the warning— Poison! 
Arrived at his room in th. hotel, he made it his fir 
care to empty the contents of the arnica bottle down the 


waste pipe of the hand basin. Thoroughly rinsing it, he 
refilled it with the colorle liquid. Both iabels he carefully 
removed by soaking them in water Then he dried them 
and touched a match to them over the basin, finally 
washing all trace of the ashes down the waste pipe Che 
empty bottle he placed in his raincoat, with a view to 
dropping it into the harbor on the morrow. Then, to bed; 
omet hing attempted omething done, had earned |} 


a night's repose 


Next morning, soon after his leisurely breakfast, Ds 
bart was called to the telephone Though far from } 
usual haunts, and in a strange city under an assumed 


name, he felt no surprise at the call. His hints as to the 
3s, thrown off in 
within hearing of the desk clerk, had been intended 
produce such aresult. The call was from a salesman in the 
office of a timber broker in the Elsworthy Building 

‘See me here? Nothing like that, my dear sir. Would 
think of putting you to all that trouble. I'll run up and 
’S what I'n 





nature of his busine the smoking room or 


look over what you've got. Be a pleasure! 
here for. Ten-thirty? Fine and dandy!” 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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KNIT JACKET 
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OM WYE utility jackets have a character that 

comes not alone from the looms and the cut- 

ter’s shears, but is an expression of the man 
who makes them—there’s a touch of personality 
about them—Tom Wye’s personality. 


When Tom Wye was born, everyone knew he 
was going to bea knitter. Why, the whole family 
were knitters—had been for generations. They were 
right. He is a knitter—a master of the craft —as 
his father was before him, and is to this day. 

He worked years, slowly, painstakingly, with 
patience and insight until he discovered and perfected 
the wonderful Tom Wye stitch. By its use he takes 
a strong, elastic thread of pure worsted, reinforced, 
and knits a firm, supple fabric in a, blurry heather 
mixture that reminds you of the misty English moors. 
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A fabric firm enough, bear in mind, to tailor as 
smartly as a cheviot or tweed. 

Custom-built style marks the lines of the utility 
jacket Tom Wye makes of his close-knit fabric. It 
is all a sporting garment should be. Yet it is smart 
enough for business wear and is widely popular with 
men of affairs because it is thin enough to go undera 
coat. And when it comes to wear— well, just try one! 

Only the finest brands of woolen yarn obtainable 
are used in the Tom Wye. The close-knit material 
holds its elasticity and stands hard wear, sheds fog 
and dampness, and gives warmth without weight. 

The Tom Wye is made with four roomy pockets 
that add to the convenience, the looks and wear of 
the garment. Ask to see the Tom Wye line wher- 
ever men’s wear or sporting goods are sold. 


Tom Wye of Winchendon, Mass. 








The shoulders won't stretch, they 
are reinforced; the buttonholes 
hold their shape, there is no 
bulging under the arms. 


March 22, 1919 
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For many years the Indian has held every record worth considering. This long list of track triumphs 
has easily placed the Indian in a position of eminence that is not approached by any other motorcycle 

To these glorious racing records which have kept Indian the undeniable leader, may now be added the 
proud achievements of Indian Motocycles in our country’s war activities. 

It is impossible to recite the magnificent performances of Indian Motocycles in military service in the 
same definite way that track records are enumerated. But there is one gratifying fact that may be set 
down as indicating the pre-eminence of the Indian: Approximately SIXTY per cent. of all the motor 

cycles ordered by the United States Government for military purposes were INDIANS. The remainder 
was made up of all other makes combined. 


We offer this percentage as voicing the Government’s opinion of Indian as compared with ALL 
other motorcycles. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


WORLD’S RECORDS 


World's 1-mile Record World’s 500-mile Record (with side car) 


World’s 500-mile Record 


Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding Made by Jack Booth at Adelaide, Australia Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 

a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, 1 mile in 35 seconds. This being at the rate Staden using a stock Indian outfit at 

O., August 16, 1917: 500 miles in 6 hours, of 102.8 miles per hour, is the fastest time Cincinnati, O., August 16, 191 00 n 
ever made on a motorcycle. (Flying start.) in 8 hours and 56 minutes 


59 minutes and 15 seconds 
World’s 12-hour Record 


World’s 1000-mile Record Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding World’s 1000-mile Record (with side car) 
a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, O., P . . , 
Made by Teddy Cart and George Van 


Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding . 
6, 1917 ty 12 ho 
a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, August 16, 191 8214 miles in 12 hours Staden using a stock In 
O., August 16, 1917: 1000 milesin 16hours, | World’s 24-hour Record (with Light Twin) innati, O., August 16, 1917: 1000 mile 
14 minutes and 15 seconds Made by E. J. Bergstrom riding a stock In 18 hours, 48 minutes and 30 seconds 
dian Light Twin at the Tacoma Speed 
World’s 12-hour Record (with side car) way, August 29,1918: 1106milesin 24 hours World’s 24-hour Record (with side car) 
’ , 

Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van World’s 24-hour Record (with Powerplus) Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 
Staden using a stock Indian outfit at Made by E.G.(Cannonball) Baker riding a Staden using a stock Indian outfit at 
Cincinnati, O., August 16,1917: 661 '» miles stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, O Cincinnati, O., August 16, 19? 1 ‘ 
in 12 hours August 16,1917: 1534%, miles in 24 hours miles in 24 hours 


lian outfit at Cin 
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Neponset Board 


its contents; beauty, economy and long, long 
resistance against all weathers of all seasons. For 
twenty years Neponset Roofs have proved them- 
selves the lowest cost-per-year roofs. They have 
proved themselves fire-resisting. They have 
defied time and wear. They have proved their 
own quality by their continued fine appearance. 


For the new home, use Neponset Twin 
Shingles, because they are beautiful, economical, 
and labor-saving. Use them because they add to 
the appearance of any house. Use them because 
they protect your purse while they protect your 
home. For a new roof on the old home use 
Neponset Paroid Roofing or our pattern roofing, 
right over the old wooden shingles. The cost is 
half. The labor is half. There’s no additional 
wasteful labor of tearing off the old roof. And 
there is full satisfaction. 


; a “s ” ’ 
Write today for our practical, nelpful book, Repairiny ana Building. Ne charge 
There is a Neponset Roof fer every Purpose and every Purse. 


BIRD & SON, Inc. “st 278 Neponset St., East Walpole, Massachusetts 


1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New York Washington, D. C. 


March 22,1919 
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Showing a beautiful finish obtainable 


to Build or Repair? ie 


SOUR points of superiority mark a Neponset 
Roof—full protection for your home and 


F 
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Neponset Twin Shingles !we handsome 


colors, natural slate- 

red and slate-green. Weather won’t crack them or blow them 

off—tough, strong, pliable. A time-tested, water-proofing and 

fire-checking combination of everlasting asphalt and slate. 

Fire-safe, water-proof. One man can lay them. Self-spacing 
the only twin shingle 


Neponset Paroid Roofing Ncrenset Paroid 


solves the roofing 
problem of roof repairs. It wears, wears, wears. It keeps 
out all weather. Impregnated with asphalt, surfaced with 
slate or talc, it is fire-safe, water-proofed, tough, strong, 
flexible. Natural slate-red, slate-gray, slate-green. 


Neponset Building Paper “se the greatest 


care in selecting 
the building paper. ‘The paper must be waterproof. Neponset 
Building Papers are waterproof, air-proof, odorless, and save 
coal because they keep out draughts, dampness and cold. 


Neponset Board (Quartered Oak Finish) 


Neponset Board makes fine walls for home or office. 
Needs no decorating. Takes the place of lath and plaster 
in new work; for covering old cracked walls in repairing. 
Application rapid, easy—winter or summer. Finishes: oak, 
cream-white. 





Caradian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


NEPONSET ROOFS SAVE YOU REAL MONEY 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

In the broker’s office the polite efforts of the salesman 
to materialize from the nimbus of Eastern capital some 
figure with a name and substance recognizable in the 
world of finance were waved aside by J. Pearce Boylston 
with the easy hand of assurance. 

*“Don’t worry, my good friend, on that score. Show 
your goods. Provided you’ve got what I want, you'll get 
p’ticulars to make your eyes bulge before your firm’s 
asked to put up a nickel of expense. Now, where’re your 
blue prints and cruisers’ reports?”’ 

Half an hour later he snapped his watch shut. 

**Enough for now, friend Fulliston. None of that bench- 
land timber appeals to me. Tidewater stuff—that’s what 
goes with my bunch. That block of limits on Meta 
Metla—how d’you say it?— Metlasqualmie Island—there 
might be something doing in that. Got a spare blue print 
of it? Fine and dandy! I'll take it along.” 

“And the cruisers’ reports—wouldn’t your principals 
like to see them?” 

**Not so you'd notice it, son—not till they’re initialed 
J. P. B. on every page. I'll take them along, though, 
so’s I can verify them on the ground. What’s the nearest 
way port where a man could get off that coasting steamer 
to get a look at the stuff?” 

“‘Quatsicum is the nearest port of call. Here it is on the 
map—see?—at the head of the sound. On the trip north 
the Cortes—she’s the only boat that calls there—makes 
it anywhere round four in the morning. The accommoda- 
tion at Quatsicum—er—it may mean roughing it a bit.” 

‘Fair enough for me, son. Can’t expect to cruise timber 
in a limousine. So long’s I can hire some kind of a cata- 
maran at this Whatsicum place—launch, rowboat or raft; 
I ain’t p’ticular—I’ll give the whole works the once-over 
from the water. Got to get the boat on the return trip. If 
the showing along tidewater makes a hit with me we'll 
talk turkey when I get back.” 

There was still time before Delbart’s lunch hour to 
permit the transaction of a little matter of business at the 
ticket office of the N. W. C. Navigation Company. There 
he scrutinized the deck plan of the steamer Cortes and 
displayed some fussiness as to the location of the state- 
room he finally secured. He also made inquiries as to the 
boat’s return trip and as to the length of time he would 
have at his disposal for investigating what he rather 
largely referred to as his timber interests along the sound. 

Delbart was now at leisure; all his business in Seacoma 
preparatory to his sailing was finished. Firmly ignoring 
the attractions of all sample rooms, he whiled away the 
afternoon at the Alhambra Picture Palace, where he in- 
wardly derided as crude the efforts of the villain to steal 
the magnate’s precious stones, but melted in admiration of 
the soft girlish charms of the magnate’s daughter, who 
only at the last moment—was saved from the same fate as 
had threatened her father’s more negotiable treasures. 

Promptly at ten o’clock the earliest moment at which 
passengers were permitted to board the Cortes, Delbart, 
his single grip and logging boots already in the hands of a 
steward, was proffering his ticket at the gangplank. Ap- 
plying for the key of his stateroom at the purser’s window, 
which looked out on the forward promenade deck, he 
found that official absorbed in the checking of figures at 
his desk. The resulting delay was brief but sufficient to 
enable Delbart to exercise his habit of swift and accurate 
observation. 

Against the left wall of the room, and convenient to the 
window, stood the purser’s desk. Along the rear wall ran 
a single white-counterpaned bunk; while the central ob- 
ject on the right was the ship’s safe, let into a recess in the 
wall. With inward derision, Delbart noted its inconsider- 
able size and antiquated style. 

“They used to hide that kind for fear of them being 
swiped,”’ he sneered to himself. ‘‘The only way to make 
such a contraption safe would be to drop it overboard.” 

Almost equally with his safe, the purger came in for his 
share of Delbart’s amused scrutiny. An anxious ineffective 
little man of forty-odd he looked as he pored over his ruled 
yellow forms. A harried driven man—reserved, almost 
secretive too; a man to be handled gingerly. He sprang up 
apologetically on becoming aware of a passenger at his 
wicket. As he selected a key from the numbered hooks on 
his board, Delbart made no further advances than a cool 
“Smoke, commodore?"’ He had no reason for cultivating 
the purser. 

The steward led the way to a stateroom only two doors 
distant along the promenade deck. 

‘Fair enough, chevalier,’’ pronounced Delbart, survey- 
ing the cramped and crowded space and inhaling its cleanly 
odor of a ship’s paint. ‘‘ Not exactly the Olympic, but fair 
enough. D’you think you’d care to look me up again if I 
ring for anything?” 

Chevalier, otherwise Harry Higgs, swiftly appraised the 
weight and diameter of the coin in his palm and thought 
as ’ow ’e could—thenky, sir! 

Alone in his room, Delbart lighted a fresh cigar. The 
vessel quivered to the vibrations of its humming dynamo. 
The pier alongside rumbled as the stevedores trundled 
their barrows of freight. Shouts arose, command and 





answer mingled, while the pier warehouse thundered to the 
tread of horses drawing heavy trucks. The ship’s winch 
gave out a harsh clanking as the cargo net was lowered 
through the hatch. 

Delbart gave heed to none of these things. He switched 
off the electric light, opened the shutter of his window and 
satisfied himself that it commanded a view of the gang- 
plank. Not a passenger or article of baggage could trav- 
erse it without coming under his inspection. He settled 
himself to an hour of watching. 

Passengers began to arrive—crestfallen fellows, some of 
them, unshaved and haggard; roustabouts of the woods 
and mines. One group of them was herded on board by a 
bullying employment agent with the harsh voice and cal- 
lous manner of a crimp; derelicts all, their last cent 
caroused away, now bound for some camp upcoast to re- 
new their stake and their jaded appetites. Stalwarts there 
were in the heavy Mackinaw and tucked-in trousers of the 
logger, showing a ring of gray sock above the high-laced 
boots. Nearly all, the competent and the unfit, carried a 
roll of blankets, and many had a dunnage bag as well 
aturkey. Was it not that the outfitter’s clerk had called it? 

Again came men of a different stamp— four well-dressed, 
hearty, intimately jocular fellows, hiding their shrewd 
designs under an outing air; agents, brokers, Delbart 
guessed, or budding capitalists, on a trip of inspection to 
timberland or mining property or fishing concession. 

Patiently Delbart took note of them all—patiently but 
indifferently. They neither amused nor interested him. 
They were denizens of another world than his; he could not 
use them. Suddenly his interest quickened. 

“Pipe the Johnny!” he smiled to himself. “I wish Old 
Bud was here to lamp this one. Oh, you Launcelot!” 

A new passenger was arriving, a passenger as foreign to 
Delbart’s world as the most hopeless roustabout of them 
all. He was spare of frame and, in the glare of the over- 
head light, rather pinched and overrefined of feature. He 
wore a checked cap and an unbelievable sort of shapeless 
yellow raincoat, much soiled and belted in at the waist, 
which held a suggestion of the trenches. 

Two stewards staggered before him under parcels of his 
belongings, for which he evinced the concern of a mother 
hen for her too-adventurous brood of ducklings. Kit bags 
numerous there were, such as an officer might carry on 
active service, with rugs and a walking stick and an 
umbrella shawl-strapped together; to all of which steamer 
labels and hotel stickers gave a far-traveled appearance. 
Largest parcel of all was a much bestrapped roll of canvas, 
a camper’s bed apparently, stenciled with some name and 
additions impossible to read at the distance, on which its 
owner cast his fussiest glances. In his own hand he car- 
ried a gun case and jointed fishing rod too precious to 
intrust to any flunky’s care 

“The helpless molly!” sniffed Delbart as the procession 
halted at the purser’s window. ‘How did he ever stray 
so far from the Strand?” He tilted his head back in his 
silent inward laughter. 

Suddenly his head shot back to the window. 

“Gawd!” he exclaimed. “I might ’a’ missed it 

His face became set and his eyes glowed in a concen- 
trated stare A man was ascending the gangplank—a 
sturdy thickset man; but for him Delbart had no eyes. 


The thing he bore appeared to be a stout canvas sack, 
tucked at the top and padlocked like an ordinary mail 
sack. Delbart devoured it with his gaze. Behind came two 
big-framed men who carried no impedimenta whatever 

“Bulls!” gloated Delbart, and laughed again his silent, 
inward, tight-lipped laughter. “‘I thought asmuch. Bulls!” 

The man with the mail sack disappeared on board. The 
two men followed. Delbart sat motionless. Shortly all 
three reappeared and descended the gangplank, their air of 
veiled alertness and responsibility giving place to one of 
care-free leisure as they produced and lighted cigarettes, 

Delbart shuttered the window, switched on the light 
and prepared for bed. A satisfied grin was reflected in the 
face that looked out from his mirror. Instantly he 
repressed it, with a note of self-reproof, and contented 
hitnself with fingering his sapphire, which did not leave 
his finger even when he was ready for the sheets 

Nosooner had he lain comfortably back than he stretched 
a hand to his suspended waistcoat and took from a but 
toned pocket in its lining a letter. 

“IT should have burnt you before,”” he addressed it 
affectionately; ‘“‘but I'll take a chance on reading you 
just once more.” 

With a relaxation of his usual guarded expression, he 
proceeded to read, much as one might reread a favorite 
passage from a novel, as a preparation and a pattern 
for the dreams that are soon to follow: 





Dear Del: Don’t throw a fit when you see the post- 
mark on this and get wise that it’s me writing. I’m a sure- 
thing coon now—what you call an Opapcoon, meaning 
a cit of Opapco. Wouldn't it jar you? Brain boy that 
you are, I bet you never heard tell of Opapco before. Do 
I win? Sure! You ain't hep to whether it’s a new Pullman 
on the N. P. or an old town the Russians uncovered when 
they was retreating. Opapco, let me tell you, is the top 
egg in the strictly new-laid class, and it couldn't be more 


out of the world if it was in Russia. I was retreating, too, 
) ' 


or I’d never have found it. Get me? From the bulls 
Well, it’s a one-horse town, all right: but some 

horses has got a bigger pull than a Tammany mayor; and 

that’s no joke either! The one horse in this town is the 


Okaloola Pulp and Paper Company. Get all that in one 
eyeful? Well, this company got so many men 

here that they had to set up a post office; and they called 
it O-p-a-p-c-o. Get it? The y took the first letter of eacl 
word in the company’s name, like they wrote it for short 
in signing things. Anyway, the war kinda boosted the 
paper biz and the pay roll took a jump every time a new 


tovether up 


country declared itself in. They handle mostly spruce 
and the latest is, they are horning into the aéroplane game 
The clear stuff goes into the planes and the culls into the 


pulp. Money in it? Oh, no! 

What the hellspond am I doing up here? says you. 
Well, after a certain little tea party you know about, it 
didn’t seem like I was stuck on city life no more; and 
when the best friend I got— and you know who that i 


barkeep 


tipped me off to a joint that was needing a smar 
up here, I wasn’t overloeking no bets like that. Quiet? 
You bet she’s quiet! Think I'd be writing so long-winded 
if she wasn’t? Trimming a boob at blackjack is the near 
est to living you can come up here. I should worry! It’ 
whole gobs better than a quieter place we know .of, wher 
there’s plenty boobs, mebbe, but no blackjach 

Now about this pay roll: It don’t seem right to let 
a thing like that go on month after month and nothing 





doing. It ain’t natural. They're so darn’ open about it, 
it’d give notions to a church deacon. They put it aboard 
an old tub—the Cortes— like it was freight; only they let 
an old woman of a purser nurse it in a bum safe with a 


combination you could play Annie Laurie on if you had 
five minutes kinda private with it to learn the key. And 


that’s no joke either! Centuries! It looks like their taste 





in bills is the same as mine and the hundred-d baby 
is their favorite. My cash register gets choked them 
after every pay day. They wrap up all that mazoom ina 
common mail sack; «and they got to have their Joke, so 
they stick a padlock on it. Mamma! Fifty thou. i 
there’s a kopeck! And they clap a padlock on it! The 
disrespectful way they handle it on the dock up hers 
would bring tears to your eyes. They got no more feeling 


for it than a bag of last month's newspaper 
Well, says you, why don’t I take achance? It wouldn't 


be no chance; it’d be a cinch! Little Buddy would be 
pinched. There’s one boat and a cargo tramp calls in here, 
and no railroad. There’s no get-away. Nothing to it at 


this end! Coming up on the boat, it’s no better. You 
might get it away from the purser, but they'd get it away 
from you before you could land. They got a cinch there 
But down at the other end, before they put it on board 
Get me? Well, it’s out of my class, anyway 

The purser guy that has charge of all that high-clas 
temptation don’t look to me like a guy that if the sun was 
shining he couldn't see light. Understand? It’s something 


fierce to pay a guy like that, with proba’ly kids at home 
seventy-five per, and then hang a strain like that on | 
every other trip! If I was him I'd know what to do 

Now I must close Mebbe you won't think the tip 
worth a trip to the Coast Good luck, anyway! And re 
member me to Stella and the bunch. Just say you heard 
from me in Frisco. Your old side kicker, Bup 

P.S. I forgot to say the boat calls twice a mont! Ihe 
first trip is always the one. And say; I copped off the first 
two bars of that Annie Laurie thing just now 1 beer 
making up to Pursey for weeks and I got a chance to 
my eye while he twiddled the old knob. It goes rigi 
40; left twice to 90 ght somewhere ind 30. ¢ 
get the rest [t’tt be.nuts to you Bubp 

Not until nearly midnight did the Cortes leave her doc 
Delbart, already sound asleep, heard none of the rumbling 
and throbbing that announced the starting and speeding 
up of her engines. Once during the night he wakened to a 
moment of bewilderment, a wilt comprehensior i} 
situation, a surmise that the ship must be d 
port of call, and a contented turning over to furthe eeD a 
the screw resumed its opiate tune, Again the sat 
ence, varied by the tap of a steward o1 door Kig 
o'clock, sir!” 

His day sped swiftly. Even a mind less active than hi 
and lacking his definiteness of objective would have had 
small excuse for boredom Past islands innumera 
through mazy windings of channel and gulf, the steamer 
plowed, here touching at the primitive jetty of some 
embryo port, there hanging ffs} ‘ ! he ‘ ! i 
spluttering launch fron me unseen settlement received 
its quota of fre ight and mal Gradua the passengers 
decreased. Always the water was smooth; for abways to 
the west now close abeam, now far eunen g lengtn 
of Vancouver Island shut off the swe f the Pas 

Yet these thing had no mor nterest for Dy 
had his fellow passenger r the crew A pru 
primitive men ne Wa oncerned with neither the ( 
opment of the one nor the strugyles of the other He had 
his own work in hand bservations to make; thing 
do. After breakfast he exercised on the narrow promenade 
deck; and he hated exercise. Down starboard, up port, ne 
briskly walked 

The purser’s window was scarcely more than a yard 
from the rail. Round again. That water pipe from the 
upper-deck scupper, and the stanchion to which it wa 
attached, stood just astern of the window. To one looking 
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When you step on the starting pedal, regardicss 
of weather conditions you want the response to be your lighting system 


instant ertain You can rely on Remy to crank night driving comfortable 
these requirements perfectly, efficiently 


the engine in the most dependable way possible 


After dark you want positive, efficient service from 
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thoroughly, steadily and surely. 


Remy Assures Constant Performance 
of These Vital Functions 


FWNHE constant, perfect performance of your starting, light 
ing and ignition system is vital to the satisfactory opera 


tion of your car. Choose your car, therefore, with due 


regard to the quality of its electrical equipment. 
Remy Engineers have planned each detail of Remy equip 


ment with scrupulous care—laid strict standards of construc- 
tion—built quality into every working part—given Remy 
Systems the ability and stability that has earned them their 


title ‘‘Products of Constant Performance.”’ 


The patented Remy Thermostat illustrates this perfectly. It 
makes possible a large capacity generator whose output of 
current is sufficient for the heaviest winter demand and 
made safe for summer— automatically adapted to the seasons 
by the Remy Thermostat. Three years of use on thousands 
of cars have proved the perfection of this feature. 


Look for the name ‘‘Remy’”’ on the car you buy and assure 
yourself perfect satisfaction in Starting, Lighting and Ignition. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich. Laboratories: 


Anderson, Indiana Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Ulinois 


Detroit, Michigan 





March 22,1919 


Your ignition system must promptly furnish a 
of current to make strong, uniformly hot spark at all speeds to ignite 
and safe Remy meets the gas. Again Remy serves you, winter or summer, 


—— 
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| “GENERAL 


TIRE 





‘*] measure more miles 
in Generals” 
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‘The proof of quality is result.” You hear much comment on the 
striking success of General Tire Distributors. This unusual success 
of our distributors could not have been accomplished had the General 
Tire not surpassed by far, the average of tire service. To the 
returning soldier and others about to engage in new enterprise, 
the ready-made demand for the General Tire, based on its known 
service, offers, in territory not already occupied, an opportunity to 
grow with America’s fastest-growing industry—to connect with 


the product of quality that has shown results. 
: Built in Akron, Ohio, by 
The General Tire and Rubber Company, Dept. I 


“The fastest-growing industry means the quickest turnover” 
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Creosoted Lumber 
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Some Reasons for Buying 
lonc-ReLt, Trade-Marked Lumber 


7\[“HE Long-Bell Lumber Company is the largest man- 

 ufacturer of Southern Pine in the United States. It 
owns Vast virgin forests of different varieties of wood and 
can supply the right kind of lumber for each particular use. 
Thirteen modern sawmills are equipped with the latest type 
of machinery which receives the best of attention. All lum- 
ber and timbers bear this trade-mark : 


[OnG—RBeLL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 








The same care is exercised in the manufacture of every 
grade of lumber. Each process is under the strict super- 
vision of competent men whose chief instruction is,‘*Quality 
First.’’ All lumber that is air-dried is soda dipped to 
prevent sap stain. The best of kiln-drying methods, care 
in piling both in yards and sheds, the large well-built storage 
sheds, the up-to-date planing mills, and the heed given to 
loading—all make JonG-—Reut lumber good lumber. Add 
to these the fact that most of the highly skilled employees 
have been with the Company for long periods and conse- 
quently have an interest in producing lumber worthy of 
the high standard of The Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
These are some of the reasons why you make a sound invest- 


ment when you buy Jon@Reu trade-marked lumber. 
Ask your dealer for LONG@-Beuw brand. 


The Jonc-fRett [umber Company 
R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ManufaDurer of Vanufaflurer of 
Southern Pine, 


Hardwood, 
Oak Flooring, 






Posts, Poles, 
Piling and 


Wood Blocks 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
out from the purser’s room it would be on 
the left. Worth remembering! 

Round again; up starboard, down port. 
The purser’s door—not even a good lock 
in it! Just an ordinary stateroom key 
Easy! Nine chances in ten the key, when 
turned, would be left in the lock, which 
would be easier still; his good old nippers 
key never failed in a case like that. Twice 
more round—just for the look of things. 
Now for a little work-out: Unlocking his 
own door, he left the key in the lock and 
tried his nippers in the keyhole from within. 
As he expected, it worked readily. Next 
for the tenth chance: Removing the key 
from the lock, and using it as his pattern 
in making a choice from his skeleton keys, 
he was presently certain of his ability to 
operate the lock under any circumstances. 

He took a final turn round the deck, 
caressing his sapphire lovingly as he walked. 
As to gaining entrance to the purser’s 
room—that was settled! 

A little later one of his excellent per- 
fectos obtained for Delbart the privilege 
of a chat with the captain on the bridge, 
a bluff-faced mariner, with a deep quiet 
voice and a kindly blue eye. The occasion 
seemed opportune for him once more to 
air his timber interests and to drop hints 
as to the nature of his business along 
Metlasqualmie Sound. The captain eyed 
him with a warmer interest. 

‘A noble stand of timber along there, 
Mr er id 

“Boylston, cap 
my card.” 

The captain, it soon appeared, was a tim- 
ber enthusiast. He had general informa- 
tion —definite figures, even—as to stands of 
cedar, spruce and fir along other parts of 
his route. He himself had a tenth interest 
in a syndicate holding 

Delbart managed to shift the talk to 
matters connected with the boat — its speed, 
tonnage, passenger capacity. Of its speed 
he made a mental note. 

With the passengers he had classed as 
brokers he instinctively avoided any direct 
exchanges. ‘‘ Wise guys,’’ he decided; “‘ may 
know too much.” 

In the Englishman—Launcelot, as he 
persisted in naming him—he was more in- 
terested, with the interest of an amateur 
entomologist for a rare bug. Himself by 
intention and habit positive, assured to the 
point of brazenness, it was his hobby to 
study the effects of an opposite disposition. 
How shyness, hesitation, reserve and sensi- 
bility unfit a man for a victor’s part was his 
pet theory; how innate fear manifests it- 
self in conduct was his favorite subject of 
observation. 

His confidence in his theory was presently 
to suffer a shock. As he smoked an after- 
lunch cigar in the little card room astern, 
and idly leafed the pages of a discarded 
magazine, he was aware of the Englishman 
passing and repassing the windows in the 
course of his exercising on the deck without. 

At a neighboring table three of the bro- 
kers awaited the arrival of the fourth to 
mz ak e up a game of bridge. 

‘Know him?” asked one, as the English- 
man passed 

“No. Shipman, here, seems to have 
met him though. Odd sort of guy, I 
shoul: isay. 

“Knew his brother slightly,”’ admitted 
Shipman. “Retiring chaps, both. Odd 
how some of these educated fellows, brought 
up in the crowded cities of the Old Coun- 
try, want to get as far as they can away 
from civilization!” 

“Nothing odd —- ig thought Del- 
bart; ‘“‘it’s only a case of competition 
squeezing out the unfit rr 

“Where’s this one going to bury himself — 
Kitsalis?”’ 

Shipman roared. 

“No crowded center like Kitsalis for 
him! His brother will meet him off the 
mouth of Kokasina Inlet—first stop this 
side of Kitsalis. Lives thirty miles inland 
at the head of the inlet, you know. I sold 
him his ranch there.” 

“Stung him with it!” 
opposite him. 

Delbart arrested the hand with which he 
was turning a page. 

“Interesting,” he thought; “a little 
story of respectable graft—legalized graft.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” Shipman de- 
fended himself. “I sold it to him on its 
mighty slim merits. He wouldn’t look at 
land nearer town.” 

“And this Cuthbert 


J. Pearse Boylston. ’S 





grinned the man 


I suppose the folks 


at home got tired of him and shipped him 
off, addressed to brother.” 
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“You’ve got him wrong. He’s a shy 
bird. Have you noticed that scar near his 
left temple? He tries to comb his hair and 
wear his cap so as to hide it, and he is just 
as careful to keep it out of his talk. His 
brother gave him a letter to me, you knew, 
and I had him up to the club to lunch. He 
got that scar at Gallipoli.” 

“Been in the army, eh?” 

“Sure! He’s seen the real thing; been in 
the thick of it. That scar accounts for most 
of his jumpiness. A little fussy and absent- 
minded, maybe; but a year in the open will 
set him up again. Nothing like the close- 
to-Nature stuff for shaken nerves. Wish 
we had more of his breed in the country. + 

“Cut for deal. Here’s Andrews.’ 

The Cortes had no freight port and all 
articles consigned to the hold had to be 
slung through the hatch and piled in readi- 
ness for unloading on the forward deck. As 
the boat neared the mouth of Kokasino In- 
let the mate was already directing the 
preparations for debarking the articles con- 
signed to Kitsalis, the next landing. Bur- 
lapped sides of beef, barrels, cases and mail 
sacks appeared; while the purser, with the 
air of a man weighted with responsibility, 
checked off each item on his sheets. Rolls 
of blankets and dunnage bags were also 
added to the growing pile; for at Kitsalis, 
a new town site, with a sawmill for its 
nucleus, a number of the remaining passen- 
gers were to disembark. 

To all this confusion of wares was added 
the Englishman’s baggage. He himself 
fluttered round his belongings in nervous 
concern, alternately counting them and 
questioning the attendant Higgs about 
them. 

More than once he got in the way of 
a busy deck hand and came in for fervent 
though muttered imprecations. He seemed 
to regard it all as the common penalty of 
travelers, just as it was the preordained 
fate of baggage to be lost. 

Presently the steamer’s whistle sounded, 
and a sharp turn round a wooded island 
brought into view a gasoline launch man- 
age 2d by a man in cap and Norfolk jac ket. 

‘By Jove, don’t you know, it’s old 
Ethelbert!” exclaimed the Englishman, 
who, as though rather ashamed of such a 
lapse into sentiment, permitted himself no 
further demonstrations of brotherly feeling. 

From a point of vantage along the rail 
Delbart, in rather contemptuous amuse 
ment, watched the hurried transfer of pas 
senger and baggage to the launch. He was 
witness to the casual handshake of the 
brothers, heard their low-voiced exchange 
of “Old top!” And in the failing light he 
had a last vision of the traveler nervously 
telling off his belonging while his brother 
swung the launch round for the long jour- 
ney to the head of the inlet. 

Between lounging in the smoking room 
and ostentatious exercising on the deck the 
long evening wore away for Delbart. The 
purser’s room being lighted, with each cir 
cuit of the deck he had a momentary view 
of its interior. Once, even, as the safe 
stood open for the reception of the purser’s 
books, he had a glimpse of the sack lying 
in the large lower compartment. At eleven 
he found the room in darkness. The purser 
had retired. 

At midnight he took a final turn on the 
deck. The night was calm but dark; the 
sky had grown overcast with a hint of re- 
motely impending rain. At the forward 
rail an overalled hand from the engine room 
took the air in an interval of his labor. 

“Have a cigar, senator?” invited Del- 
bart. “I suppose this is Metlasqualmie 
Sound we're in now?” 

“Lord, no, sir; not for a coupla hours 
yet.” 

aa get off at Qu: itsicum. 

e likely to get in there?”’ 

“Lemme see. Gene rally we make it 
about four. Bucking a tide like this, we 
won’t do better than four-thirty qe 

“Tide, eh? Much of a current in he re 

“Round four knots at high tide.’ 

“Some tide! Must bring the boat’s speed 
down to about ten knots, eh?” 

“About that.”” The man prepared to 
descend again to his work. “I'll smoke 
your health later, sir.” 

Delbart retired to his stateroom. He 
made certain preparations, extinguished his 
light, and lay down fully dressed. He had 
instructed Higgs to call him within ten 
minutes of Quatsicum, but he had no fear 
of falling asleep. By the aid of his pocket 
flash he kept himself informed of the time. 
At two o’clock he rose and peered a 
his window into the night. He could dis- 
tinguish little, but a denser blackness above 


What time are 
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the surface of the water gave the impres- 
ion of a wooded shore close abeam. 

‘The north shore of the sound,” 
cluded. Asudden fancy struck him. 
timber, I'll bet!’’ he thought contemptu- 
ously. 

He listened intently. Above the deep low 
throb of the engines the screw thudded 
monotonously; the steering gear rattled as 
the boat swerved to a turn in the channel. 
All else was silence. The time to act had 
come. 

Cautiously he opened his door and 
stepped out on the promenade deck. His 
light overcoat, worn carelessly open, gave 
him the appearance of a sleepless passen- 
ger driven out for a breath of fresh air. Its 
pockets and lining concealed the imple- 
ments of his enterprise. 

The deck was clear. A few quick steps 
brought him to the purser’s door. In a few 
seconds he stood in the darkness of the 
purser’s room. The breathing of a sleeper 
could be heard from the berth. As though 
oppressed by dreams, the sleeper moaned 
fitfully and stirred. 

Delbart was prepared. ‘Sounder than 
that, Mister Purser!” he said to himself. 
Cautiously he advanced a _ chloroform- 
saturated handkerchief toward the _pil- 
low slowly, noisele ssly; closer, closer. 
Now a flash of the pocket lamp, a final 
adjustment of the cloth, a minute to wait. 
Now to work! 

The moment his supple fingers closed on 
the knob of the safe Delbart had an exult- 
ant sense of mastery. Here was a business 
he knew. Here his long training and accu- 
rate information counted. His sensitive 
finger tips, with no other aid than their de- 
veloped sense of touch, could play with this 
dial, these disks and soon win from them 
their poor secrets; with Bud’s hint to go 
on, the task was barely worthy of his 
powers. 

Using his pocket flash, he tried the first 
of Bud’s directions. The mecha- 
nism responded with a slight tremulous jar, 
a release of pressure palpable only to such 
finely trained nerves of touch as his. It 
was the delicate signal to be worked for in 
arriving at the unknown factors of the com- 
bination. It made his success a certainty. 
Five minutes later he threw the rays of his 
flash light into the lower compartment of 
the safe. The sack was his! 

He tried its weight. Good! He ran a 
quick appraising hand over it to assure 
himself of the nature of its contents. At 
the bottom were rolls of varying diameters. 
They were the silver coins, done up in 
clips. Abovejywere packages. Bills, bills! 
Bud’s feeling reference to the centuries re- 
curre “ to him. Here they were— piled deep 
in packets. 

Swiftly he completed his work. He in 
serted the sack into his own waterproof 
bag. This he closed carefully, folding and 
refolding the slack material at its mouth 
and tying the whole firmly with the loose 
end of the trolling line. Then he laid the 
float, with its close-wound line, alongside 
the bag 

Next he cautiously opened the 
and let the window down into its recess 
He would not risk the open door or dare to 
appear on the deck with his burden Not 
forgetting the position of the water pipe 
and stanchion, he thrust his precious parcel 
through the window; then, with a swift 
outward thrust, he heaved it clear of the 
rail. Faintly there came to him the splas!i 
of its impact against the water; ther 
lence, exce pt for the swisl ing sound, of the 
boat's passage thrown back from the neig! 
boring shore. 


Quietly, deftly, 


he con- 
“Some 


Good! 


shutter 


without hurry, he closed 


the safe, put up the window and fastened 
the shutter. Then he removed the hand 
kerchief, stepped to the deck and, with a 
quick application of his key locked the door 


behind him. The handkerchief he knotted 
and threw overboard. The chloroform bot 
tle followed it. 

In his own room he made careful note of 
the time. In no other way could he be sure 
of the position of the float than by reckon 
ing the distance between it and Quatsicum, 
for the night was too dark to permit object 
along the shore to be distinguished. Given 
the vessel's speed, to find the distance trav 
ersed from the time occupied would be a 
simple calculation. 

Then he slept. 


Ten o'clock the next morning found Del 
bart alone in a rowboat on the sound. A 
launch had been available, but he had 
taken a rowboat as something he could 
manage unaided. At Quatsicum he had 
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found only the roughest accommodation in 


a primitive hotel; but he had not ded 
that. He loved physical comfort at dt 
personal babthe were fastidious, but the 


high thrill of the chase was on him and d 
comforts merely added to the zest of the 
pursuit. All recollection of them would be 
wiped out in the pleasure 
reward. 

According to his calculation | 
ing the object of his searct He cease 
rowing and drifted; there was no rea 
for haste. The blades of his oars trailed ir 
the water and made cheerful lapping nois« 
in sliding over the ripples of the ¢ 
current. Not a craft of any kind \ 
sight. On either side of the channe 
gentle slopes were covered almost 
water's edge with stately somber tre« 

Silently, derisively, Delbart laug 
Timber? Nothing for him so crude ) 
primitive, so fraught with harsh privatior 
and sweaty toil. The clear mazoom for hi 
and when he should re ally need a little ir 
vestment—why, nothing could e« 
bushel or two of beauties like thi He 
glanced lovingly at his sapphire 

He began to scan the surface ahead. A 
feeling of exultation surged up within | 
to be sternly repressed. He had an impulse 
to seize the oars and hasten his moment of 
triumph, but he schooled himself; he had 
lime to spare; excitement and hurry 
weaken the nerve. Was that No; 
only a bulb of drifting kelp. Steady on that 
old heartbeat! Any strong-arn tiff of 
second-story lunkhead can be ¢ n da 
ger; only the master mind is cool in the 
moment of triumph 

Another minute of drifting. He ild not 
have missed it, for Ah, there it is! A 
naturally as ever a drifting cork could ride 
the tide it innocently floats; ymily is it 
withstands the tug of the current at the end 
of its anchoring line, it sends a little ripple 


of the grea 





streaming off at either side. Delbart looked 
round. Not a boat was in sight; t 
were silent, tenantle \ wile 
ing to attach itself to the next passing 
vessel, floated lazil down the channe 
above the me of the tree 

He rowed « tly toward the cork, but 
mi eudiiel tet the tide carried him be 
yond it. Against the stiff rrent he rowed 
back until he wa n # position to drif 
down over the float He let go the irs and 
leaned over the gunwale. Now it wa ! 
his hand, within reach of his grasp. A 
den thought restrained him — alread 
line was at stretch; he must not put or 
the strain of checking the speed of | 
ing boat It might part No rish 
that—not at this stage! He had again 
drifted beyond his prize 

his time he took a different plan; he 
pointed his bow ipstream and i 
rectly at the floating cork Faster he 
rowed, gaining against the } 
bow touched it; now he himself eve 
with it He let go an oar, snatched the 
cork with his free hand ind dropped 
quickly into the bottom of the 

He bent to the oars agair 
upstream, the boat ar ered t 
before the slack of the ne had a we! 
taken up The float i i turtx 
tween the thwart he line er the 
wale dripped sla tle ed 
line tightened and disturbed the 
! feet: he was at the ne eny 

eam from the bag. Heldropped bot! 
t ed the ne ar tn nt | i 
if I cr i ! ! ia 
iva ! ered ‘ la 
ne took in the ich ‘ vv { ‘ 
( it | feu 

I'he trair nee wn t ‘ the 
moment for extreme ‘ 
Gren he hauled or ‘ rd ‘ 
or idde pu \ tt ‘ A},! 
Some ng yielded t ! Ha 
parted? No; a iit i light 
till held it taut The | j { 
of the t and 1 irif y dees 
the end of the ' 

He hauled ever ne ‘ 
iware each n er 
ion. The bag was nearing the irlace HH 
paused to look cautiously round | 
tream, Gown tream, wooded re 
was in ight Ever e gu had 
peared. Surely now he might gloat , 
indulge in a shout, a smile, a thr h 
the discipline of the master 


that never relaxe 


The line hung straight at the boat 
Something dark appeared meth y 
and shapel and distorted beneat 
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New Victory Model 


Over 100 Improvements 
50% Added Strength 





HIS new Mitchell is not 

merely a new model. It is 

a new criterion. It comes 
to introduce new standards and 
new principles 


The improvements number 
more than 100. The advances are 
adical. Together they embody 


50°, More Strength 

75°, More Endurance 

25°, More Economy 

20°,, Added Beauty and 
Comfort. 


Such changes denote no ordi 
nary evolution. They mean a 
revolution in this type and class. 


The Incentive 


We decided on this new-type 
car two years ago. Then we em 
ployed many able specialists to 
aid in its creation. 


They have done in two years 
what might have taken twice as 
long, save for the war-time lull 
We went into truck building, 
ind our designing staff could 
devote 18 months to this car 


The reason for it lies in facts 
which every maker knows. The 
Light Six type was too light. It 
was usually too small. It was 
too much affected by price com 
petition. The general standards 
were not high enough. 


Years of experience proved 
that. They also brought out new 
requirements in a high-grade cat 
Men nowadays buy cars to keep, 
and they expect permanence. 


We Face the Facts 


We have simply: faced these 
facts. Mitchell pioneered the 
Six. All the world over Mitchell 
Sixes hold unique respect. When 
higher standards seemed essen 
tial, Mitchell was the car to in 
troduce them. So in this new 
car we fulfill that obligation. 


Some will call us extremists. 
They will say we have added too 
much, including some weight. 
But there is no such thing as 
over-strength in these days. The 


For Men Who Seek 
A More Enduring Six 


utmost endurance is none too 
much. There are thousands of 
motorists who think as we do, 
and this car is for them. 


Incidental Facts 


This is not to describe the car. 
More than 100 important im- 
provements cannot be dealt with 
in this space. Write for our cata- 
log, or go over the car with your 
dealer. 


But note that to a strong car 
we have added 50 per cent more 
strength. To a many-year de- 
velopment we have added 75 per 
cent endurance. 

Despite added weight, we have 
reduced operating cost by 25 per 
cent. 

To insure finer workmanship 
and more exacting tests, we have 
spent $250,000 for new machin- 
ery and equipment. To insure 
perfection in every detail we have 
135 trained inspectors. 

For enduring appearance, we 


use twice the usual varnish coats. 
And we use a costly top. For 


comfort we use a long wheelbase, 
long cantilever rear springs, a 
ball-bearing steering gear. 


Yet It Is $1475 


Every one of these new stand- 
ards means an added cost. Some 
are quite expensive, as you'll see. 
Yet this new car still undersells 
any comparable Six. Under pres- 
ent conditions the profit is very 
small. The price would be im- 
possible save for wonderful fac- 
tory efficiency. 

We build the complete car— 
motor, chassis and body—under 
scientific ' cost-reducing methods. 
Got see the result at your local 
Mitchell showroom. It will give 
you a new ideal 


$1475 f.o. b. Racine 
Five-Passenger. 
120-Inch Wheelbase. 
Six-Cylinder, 40-Horsepower 
Motor. 
Three-Passenger Roadster, 
same price. 
New-Type Touring Sedan, $2175. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


(688) 
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GREDAG 


(AN ACHESON PRODUCT ) 


A WONDERFUL LUBRICANT 


Gredag keeps new cars new. Gives old cars new 
life. Adds years to the life of gears. Increases the 
re-sale value of your car. 

Of course, Gredag costs slightly more. Why 
shouldn’t it? It is more expensive to produce. 








Gredag solves the problem of gear lubrication 
for all time. It makes a wonderful difference in 
your car. | 

You note this difference the very hour you lubri- 
cate the transmission and differential with Gredag. 





Noise disappears. The car runs faster _< 


But, you'll never notice the cost, for 
: Gre 548 , cab 
and smoother. Seems to have new life. pated ts incomparane 


Friction in the gears is removed almost 
entirely. 

This wonderful lubricant is the result 
of aspecial process, invented by Dr.Edward 
G. Acheson and developed by years of 
scientific manufacturing of lubricants. 





—for transmissions 
—for differentials 
for the steering 
—for grease cups 
—for use on the farm 
—for machinery 
—for use in indus- 
trial plants to save 
coal and increase 
efficiency. 








it amounts after all to only a fraction of 
a cent per day. 
And, in the end, Gredag almost saves 


its weight in silver dollars. 


GREDAG SALES DIVISION— EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., IN« 


80 MADISON AVI NEW YORK ~- ACHESON PRODL\ 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

disturbed surface of the water. One further 
effort and the shapeless thing broke the 
urface, was in his grasp. He lifted the 
dripping bundle over the gunwale and let 
it fall on the tangle of line between the 
thwarts. 

The thing was done! 

Poor, simple Old Bud! Nothing doing, 
did he say, on the trip up? You might get 
it from the purser, but they’d get it again 
from you before you could land. Just to 
show him, he would peel a few centuries 
off the top packet and send them to the 
Old Seout. 

Delbart wakened to a realization that 
he was drifting farther and farther down 
the channel, adding to the labor of his 
return. Nearly opposite him was a little 
cove, dark, gloomy, overshadowed. To 
that he rowed. He had still to find a place 
to cache his prize against the time when it 
could be safely removed. 

As the boat grated on the shingle Del- 
bart picked up the bag and stepped into 
the shallow water, trusting to his logging 
boots to keep his feet dry. He strode up 
the narrow beach and entered the fringe of 
the bush. A fallen trunk offered a con- 
venient seat and to it he carried the bag. 

‘““We'll have a look,” he promised him- 
self, “at the birds and beasts that adorn 
at the bank presidents who 
disfigure the bills.”’ 

He peered deep into the shadows of the 
wood. Not even a squirrel met his eye; 
not so much as a grilse leaped in the chan- 
nel. He cut the fastenings of the outer bag 
The inner bag was dry; the waterproof 
material had been waterproof indeed. 

Two courses were open to him—he could 
rip open the inner bag or he could pick the 
padlock. His fingers tingled for the feel of 
the currency; yet he had ample time. He 
could not row back until the tide had 
turned. To manipulate the lock was the 
strong, the artistic thing to do. It would 
be practice, and amusing; also a course of 
training for nerve He plied his keys, 
selected one, filed it, tried it, and filed 
again. In ten minutes the lock yielded. 

He paused a moment to assure himself 
of his own perfect coolness, then spread 
open the gathered neck of the bag and 
peered within. Packetsof bill-sized papers 
many of them—met his eye; rolls of coin 
wrapped up roughly. He tore the wrapping 
from a packet. He unrolled a clip of the 
coins. He stopped breathing. His body 
went rigid. He looked again to the woods, 
to the shore, certain that some prying eye 
was fixed upon hi Nothing but lapping 
and silent woods 

He rose, bit the end from a fresh cigar, 
and cursed himself as he noted a trembling 
of the hand on which his sapphire sparkled. 
He struck a match and forced all the 
powers of his will into holding its flame 
inflickering till his cigar was well alight. 
One ring of smoke he blew and then looked 
down again. The packets were wrapping 
paper cut to bank-note size; the rolls of 
coin were iron bolts! The sack was a 
dummy—a blind! 


these coins; 





Five days later the Cortes ran out her 
gangplank to receive the sole passenger 
tanding on the rude wharf at Quatsicum. 
It was early morning. Misty clouds hung 
tree tops or drifted slowly 
1. Drenchingly the rain 
poured down as it had poured for four 
interminable days. The water of the sound 
seethed and spattered as though receiving 
from some concealed and pitiless aérial 
source a never-ending fusillade of buckshot. 

The captain, incased in dripping rubber, 
greeted Delbart from the bridge: 

“Coast weather, Mr. Boylston; reguiar 
Coast downpour, but a little early this 
season. Bad for cruising timber, eh?”’ 

For all reply Delbart waved a shaky 
hand and crept up the gangplank after 
the steward, Higgs. His old stateroom was 
again at his service. 

‘Look here, gassong,”’ he said as the man 
set down his grip—‘‘look here; I’m sick.” 
He fumbled for a bill and pressed it, 
crumpled, into Harry’s palm. “I want a 
little service—see?—meals sent up, and 
that kind of thing. Do I get it?” 

Higgs, pocketing the bill, assured him 
as ’ow ’e did—thenky, sir! 

“And, gassong,”’ added Delbart, divest- 
ing himself of his dripping fedora and 
saturated light overcoat, “‘some Scotch 
quick!—and a siphon of soda.” 


in the omb« r 


across the ( hanr « 


He looked into the mirror and shuddered. 
The face he saw was ashy, drawn, with 
pale lips and bloodshot eyes. 


He threw 
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himself into the berth, not troubling to 
remove his heavy logging boots. Since the 
morning of his undoing they had not left 
his feet. 

All the intervening time he had lain on his 
gray-blanketed bed in the bare cedar-lined 
room under the roof of the Quatsicum hotel, 
drinking himself into long periods of stu- 
por, and listening, in conscious moments, 
to the ceaseless drumming of the rain on the 
shingles overhead. 

Ordinarily, in his proper haunts, he shut 
his mind to all regrets, permitted himself 
no post mortems, forgot his failures in fresh 
activities. Fresh activities? In Quatsicum! 
There his sole pastime had been to lie and 
listen to the rain, and think and think, and 
listen to the rain, and— order more whisky. 

Once only had his mind been shocked 
out of its dreary turmoil round. That 
shock had come with his waking to the 
discovery that his pockets had been picked, 
his sapphire stolen. He had laughed out- 
right at that. It left him only the small 
reserve of bills in the lining of his waist- 
coat. Some panhandler of the bush had 
cleaned him. A good one, that! He drank 
deep to the thief’s further success. 

Where had his scheme fallen down? 
When had the sacks been switched? Who 
had beaten him to it? The brokers? Noth- 
ing doing there. By a hundred recollected 
tokens of speech and conduct he knew them 
to be genuine. The purser? The little left- 
over; that minus sign; that less than noth- 
ing! No contriver, no doer was the purser. 
A slave, a pencil pusher, a thing to be 
driven, a mere mechanism to be operated 
he had neither the brain to plan it nor the 
nerve to see it through. 

Launcelot, then? That sissy! That 
But wait! His shyness, his jumpiness, his 
absent-mindedness, that Gallipoli story, 
those many pieces of baggage among which 
another might pass unnoticed, that brother 
with the waiting launch—-what was the 
motive behind them all? Was his appear 
ance a make-up, his manner a pose, his 
story a concoction? Brain work, Launes 
lot; nifty brain work! No wilderness 
rawnch for Launey. Already he must be 
under the white lights, knocking them cold 
as he flashed those well-earned centuries. 
A highball to his further success! 

Or, again, the phony sack might have 
been a bait, a lure, a police trap. The bulls 
might have been tipped off to him. They 
had let him go through with it; they had 
given him rope and he had hanged himself. 
He was the fall guy. They had the goods 
on him and were laying fer him. He drank 
damnation to them! 

This was the weary treadmill his thoughts 
had pounded on for days. It would kill him 
if he kept it up. He must break away from 
it; he would break away from it! But 
some day it would get him. Some day of 
bitterer disappointment, of more disastrous 
failure, it would get him. Well, let it! His 
time had not come yet. He could handle 
these boobs round him now 

That must be his first care to carry off 
his present plight. Here he lay aboard a 
boat that had been robbed, whose safe had 
been rifled. The loss must have been dis- 
covered not many hours after he had 
disembarked. There might be suspicions 
pointing to him. These he must be ready to 
face. 

The steward’s knock interrupted his re- 
flections. He helped himself toastiff bracer 
They had nothing on him. He had played 
his part too well for that. He had disem 
barked as he had embarked, carrying noth- 
ing but a small grio and—oh, yes!~— his 
logging boots. They couldn’t very well sus- 
pect him of carrying off a sack of coin and 
bank notes in them. On that score he was 
safe. Still, he had a part to play and at 
present he was all out of character. He 
must step into his part again and play it 
through to the curtain. 

Under Higgs’ ministrations he shaved 
and took a bath. A wet towel held to his 
eyes restored a measure of clearness to their 
congested whites. A change of linen re- 
vived his pride of person. He resumed his 
street shoes and they helped further to 
orientate him. The crumpled condition of 
his trousers he did not mind — it befitted a 
returning timber cruiser. 

His cabin opening on the narrow and 
rather exposed promenade deck, he had in 
the continued downpour a sufficient excuse, 
had he required one, for keeping to his 
room. Soon after two o’clock he was wak- 
ened from a troubled doze by the tap of 
Higgs on his door. 

*Kep'n’s cawmpliments, sir; but could 
"e see you arf a minute, sir?” 
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“The captain?” Painfully Delbart 
dragged himself back to present realities 
“Half a day if he wants. Where?” 

*’Ere, sir, if it’s all the syme to you 
thenky, sir!” 

“Delighted, chevalier, my boy! Send 
the old man right along.” Inwardly Del 
bart groaned. 

The captain, when he entered, was a 
little less than his usual bluff and hearty 
self. His manner was a thought apologetic. 

“Hope I’m not intruding, Mr. Boylston, 
but —er 7 

“Intruding?” Delbart brought his feet 
to the floor; the sudden effort was agony 
“Intruding! °S an honor. Sit down, cap 
tain. Smoke? He’p ’self.”’ 

“Thanks! If it’s the same brand you car- 
ried on the trip up it’s certainly all right 
Looking peaked, Mr. Boylston. Been 
tramping in the bush too far?” 

“Malaria, cap; malaria. Can't stand 
the damp. You don’t mind if I lie down? 
Thought I'd ‘a’ died in that hole in the 
water— Quatsicum.” 

“Hole in the water's right, I guess.”” He 
eyed his cigar while he poised a flaming 
match. ‘ You've heard—-er—of our loss?” 

“Loss? No! Why, what e 

“Robbed! Right in these waters on the 
trip up. Robbed!” 

Delbart turned painfully on his side. 

“Robbed! Of what?” 

“The whole monthly pay of the Okaloola 
Pulp and Paper Company. Purser Tenney 
claims it was in the safe when he locked it 
at night. In the morning it was gone.” 

“Rotten luck, cap! Thieves are always 
about Sut why you won't mind if I 
ask ?— Just why break the sad news to me?’ 

The captain stirred uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“It’s this way, Mr. Boylston: The onl: 
stop made all through that night was at 
Quatsicum and— h’m—you were the only 
passenger to get off there, the purser says.”’ 

“The deuce he does! And does he 
think “i 

“Now, now, Mr. Boylston, I hope you'll 
excuse me. I know it’s all crazy. I've 
questioned the steward and he says he car 
ried off your grip and boots himself, and 
you had nothing else but a roll of papers 
blue prints, | suppose. It’s all very foolish; 
but the purser—ahem!—the purser’s in 
something of a funk about it.” 

“Why? What special business is it of 
his?”’ 

“It’s this way, Mr. Boylston: “There will 
have to be an investigation and it may go 
hard with him. He's liable to arrest the 
moment we get back. He puts it up to you 
I’ve reasoned with him; but he sticks to it 
That's how, you see, they may want to ask 
you some questions at the other end I'm 
just warning you.”’ 

“Questions? Let them shoot! They 
can’t worry me. Mighty decent of you, 
cap, to let me know.”’ 

“*T considered it was the least I could do 
Purser Tenney, he’s a good little man in 
the main sit of an old woman, perhaps 
and a little irritable lately; needs a hol 
day, I should say It’s family trouble, I 
Zuess In this business there’s been no rea 
soning with him.” 

Lost his nerve, eh? If they push thi 
thing where does he get off?’ 

‘That's just it! He's under heavy bonds 
on account of this monthly pay roll. It 
may go hard with him He'll lose his jol 


at the least. You can’t altogether blame 

him for being in something of a funh 

Damned nuisance, I call it, all round! 
“Damned nuisance is right!” agreed 


Delbart fervent'y He eyed his visitor 
keenly. ‘‘You have a theory, of course, 
captain?” 

The captain's look of worry deepened 

“Theory! 
since I was told about it. I’ve had the ship 
combed from keelson to smokestack. Every 
passenger is searched before he disembark 
The crew are practically prisoners. All use 
less! I’m leaving it to smarter heads thar 
mine.” 

Jesides the purser, who had the com 
bination of the safe?’ Delbart’s eyelids 
half closed 

“Not a soul; not a soul except the sec 
retary of the company. Purser ‘Tenney 
It’s out of the question —out of the que 
tion.”” The old man could not hide hi 


I've had a new one every hour 


distress. He rose heavily. ‘“‘Take care of 
yourself, Mr. Boylston. Anything we can 
do I'll speak to. the chief steward.” 


The captain departed, leaving with Del- 
bart an irritating sense of his genial spirit, 
a resentfulness of the atmosphere he dif 
fused of clean and simple living. Delbart 
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laughed a sh hard laug! i ‘ 
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rang. Once more he braced 
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of his own seeking 

When Delbart stepped to the 
rain still poured as from a limitk 
reservoir. It whipped the cheerk greet 
water and blurred dismally the i es of 
the island abean The gloom of it inter 


sified his physical discon 
At the purser’s window he paused I'he 


little man was at his desk, bent over a 


order of yellow sheet Bel the 
open safe seemed to mocl t bet t 
Its lower compartment was empty Rigt 
10; left twice to 90." Bud's tune begat 


to hum distractingly through his head, He 
smothered it down and stepped within 
“Tlowdy, commodore?” he greeted 
The purser sprang up with a startled 
manner, but sank back to stare as he recog 
nized his visitor. Hi 
»* placated Delbart, forcing a 





“Smoke 
smile 

“Thanks! Si-sit down, won't you?” 

“Tf I'm not butting it Have a lig 
How doth the little busy purser on the 
downward trip?” 

“Same old grind! Kitsalis next stop; 


getting ready for it He glanced toward 
his papers, avoiding his Visitor’ tead) 
scrutiny. ‘Busy little port, Kitsalis,’’ he 
added uncomfortably Clearly he w 
going to avoid mention of the missing fund 
Delbart continued his cool surve It 
was plain the man's nerves were carrying 


an overload. His worried face, spasmodi« 
movements and jerky speech told the tal 


pefore such discomposure Delbart felt at 


ase. He was a specialist in fear— in in 
spiring it, in analyzing it, in eschewing if 
It was the archenemy of suce He 


understood the purser’s position perfectls 
he was the-man-afraid-of-his-job. Bonding 
companies are remorseless. They have to 
be. The purser was in a tight corner 

“Awkward about that robbery,”’ Delbart 
suddenly challenged. *‘ Awkward — that 
for you, commodore. No clew, eh?” 

The purser’ lips Diane hed. 

“None!” he breathed 

“Between Kitsalis and Quat um, was 
it not?” The purser 
“That brings me into it, don’t you think 


Ihe purser wilted 


nodded miserably 


ai, that is, the company, they they 
may think that way il t he other end z 

Delbart sprang up and took a forward 
step 


“Do you think so 


It was like a blow. The purser cringed 

“oT ...97 wel ou see, if ke thi 

I'll ring for Higg ’ happed Delbart 

‘No, no; don’t do that Phere I 
need | know ! ator , He ear mt at 
bag ashore and knew its content There 


nothing whatever to ec 


matter No offense Mr. Be tor 
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Night began to fa he sirer munded 
for the landing at Kitsa I m the 
pattered rail Delbart took an ir 
but bitter interest in the d ng, ft 
transfer of freight, the n boa 
the solitary waiting passenger hitter 
cause he cursed each bootl momet 
wasted amid so much barrennes Nhat 
1 ' ' 


lacr What drearine What desolation' 
Concluded on Page 135 
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Fires cost more _ 
than fire prevention 


N America, of all the countries, fire’s course is the most 
destructive. The tax it lays upon each one of us is four 
times greater than that in European lands (see chart at 
left). In this there can be no indictment of our own fire- 


fighters, the admiration of the world. The indictment lies 
rather upon our ways of building. It lies upon our inflammable roofs, 
through which fires spread—just as the way to community and per- 
sonal fire-safety lies unquestionably in Asbestos Roofing, that repels 
fire, limits it, confines its destructive powers. 
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Among thoughtful people everywhere Asbestos 
Roofing is accepted as Nature’s best defender 
against city-wide fire-threat—made great or small, 
according as each among us gives this fire pro- 
tection to his own property. Asbestos Roofing is 
the true Sentinel of Safety to communities, wher- 
ever it is used. 
* * * * 

*“‘Asbestos”’ and “‘Johns-Manville” are words that are almost 
synonymous today. Just as Asbestos is Nature’s greatest 
protector against fire, so Johns-Manvilleis the greatest author- 
ity upon Asbestos Roofing. There is a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing for every building structure—regardless 
of its size or character. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing satisfies every possible 
roofing requirement. Its use grows greatly. And in the 
proportion of its growth America’s line upon the fire-chart 
above will be reduced. 


, Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; Asbestos Ready 
Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; Color- 
blende Shingles; Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
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Down to .05 again! 
War-time prices drop. It’s time to BUY! 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 
are back to 5? 


Down goes the price of Life Savers to the hole country. 
Bear thisin mind anddon’t paymore than 5c for Life Savers 
anywhere. And since you can get a hole package of these Four holesom 
bully little candy rings for 5c, why pay a nickel for substi- orate 
tutes that cost the dealer less but cost you the same? Beco ; ood s 
MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY CL-O-VE 


New York Montreal LIC-O-RICE 
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Atop the Skyscraper 


That speck of black outlined against the sky! It’s a 
structural-steel worker. With bated breath you watch 
him, working away on an eight-inch girder, up there— 
500 feet in the air. 


Down in the street you can faintly hear the fierce 
brr-rr-r of his pneumatic riveter. And perhaps you can 
distinguish a thin, gray line trailing downward. ‘That's 
the U.S. Pneumatic Hose. It carries compressed air 
as driving power to tools. It helped drill the rock 
foundations before the skyscraper’s frame was reared. 
On it the success of the work depends. 


Wherever pneumatic tools are used—in the building 
of ships, skyscrapers, bridges—there pneumatic hose is 
found and, oftenest, United States Hose. The famous 
U. S. ‘4810” Pneumatic Hose helped make many of 
the startling ship-riveting records. This and other well- 
known U. S. brands played an important part in speed- 
ing up the vast construction work of war. 


“4810’? Pneumatic Hose, made by the United States 
Rubber Company—the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world —meets the most exacting requirements. 
It combines lightness and flexibility with the greatest 
possible strength. It is built to withstand enormous 
pressure and extreme temperature. It positively will 
not kink, bend, crack nor get flat. The inner tube is 
specially compounded to resist heat and oil. The outer 
wall is tough so that it will stand rough usage. ‘‘4810” 
Pneumatic Hose, it is generally recognized, will deliver 
more pounds of air without loss than any other hose 
manufactured. 


“4810 is one of many styles and brands of United 
States Hose—all good hose—all durable and economical. 
All can be relied on to give utmost service at minimum 
cost at the particular tasks for which they are designed. 
Among them you will find hose perfectly suited to 
your particular needs. Have our engineering depart- 
ment advise with you. Without obligation, of course. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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(Cencluded from Page 131) 

The new passenger added no note of 
cheerfulness to the gloom. To Delbart’s 
first glance he presented himself merely as 
a laborer sheathed in dripping oilskins and 
shouldering the usual roll of blankets. Yet 
his figure was not that of a toiler: there 
was a hint of corpulence and of flaccid 
muscles beneath the clinging garments. 
The man’s sullenness of demeanor and un- 
steadiness of gait told of a long spell of hard 
drinking. 

“Some brain boy,” sneered Delbart, 
“who has lost his grip and come down to 
hard graft. Pah! There’s an easier way 
out than that.” 

The boat plowed on; and still it rained. 
Delbart stood on the deck alone. He took 
a savage satisfaction in holding himself 
there; it gave him the full measure of his 
present isolation, of the wretchedness of 
his failure. Lights, lights—he wanted 
lights, and more lights! He craved all the 
old turmoil round of the alternate battle 
of wits and the chase of pleasure. Crowds, 
cafés, cabarets, theaters, action— he wanted 
them. 

Astern, from some unshuttered cabin 
window, a light cast its trembling threads 
across the misty warp of slanting raindrops. 
It served only to deepen the surrounding 
blackness Curse the time—the place! 
There was nothing to do but reflect. 

From the forward deck a shadowy figure 
loomingly approached——the unsteady fig- 
ure of the new passenger. Delbart could 
hear the rustling and scraping of his oilskin 
garments. At the purser’s door he halted. 
There was no light within; but, without 
knocking, he roughly tried the door. It 
was locked. Muttering angrily, he went 
away The purser’s window was softly 
lowered from within 

Once more the boat’s siren sounded a 
landing. Thinking back over the calls made 
on the northward journey, Delbart con- 
cluded they must be near the mouth of the 
inlet — he had forgotten its name where the 
Englishman had been met by his brother. 
Somewhere ahead a light flickered through 
the obscuring rain. It came nearer. The 
ship’s engines reversed, became still. 

“Launch ahoy!"’ sounded hoarsely from 
the bridge 

**Right-o!”’ came the answering hail out 
of the darkness “I'll come alongside.”’ 
At once the exhaust of the launch sent up 
a louder sputtering 

The voice from the launch had a familiar 
cadence. That lilt? That inflection? Of 
all men, it was Launcelot! His voice rose 
again, answering a rumble from the bridge: 

““No passenger, captain; only a bit of 
dunnage, don’t you know! Got mixed up 
somehow with my own traps. Know what 
I mean? It’s always happening with lug 
gage. Careless beggars, portersare; always 
giving you the other chap's belongings. 








Jolly nuisance, I call it 
Meantime a rubber-coated deck hand, 
obeying an order, had lowered a rope over 
the rail and was standing by to haul it up. 
‘Right-o, my man!” came from below. 
“Haul away! My apologies, captain, to 
the chap it belongs to when you find him. 
Jolly hard luck, I call it, to go a week 
without your toothbrush—eh, what?” 
Hand over hand the man at the rail 
hauled up the rope. At its end an ordinary 
rough dunnage bag appeared. 
All mine!”’ hailed the man 
tight you are!’ came the answer. 
“Hope I haven't too jolly well inconven- 
ienced the chap. Jolly fine weather, cap- 
tain—what?”’ 





AS 


opportunity must be afforded for him to 
use It. 

‘*Modern labor is very irksome where it 
is of a repetitive kind. It hardly calls out 
the best in any man. And the more irk- 
some the work the poorer the wage; this is 
too often the rule. Now I do not know 
whether we are any wiser than anybody 
else or have a better selection of men. I 
think we are about the average. But we 
have never had a strike. This is due to a 
policy. We have a round table for the dis- 
cussion by all concerned of every possible 
question that arises and interests our em- 
ployees. If they have any matter that 


seems important to them that is enough 
guaranty for us that it is important. 

“We do not live by bread alone; this is 
said often enough, but we do not take it 
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His further speech was drowned by the 
vessel’s siren. The engines took up again 
their rumbling ground bass. Farther and 
fainter the light of the launch flickered 
through the deepening veil of slanting 
raindrops. 

‘*Where’s the purser?”’ It was the cap- 
tain’s voice, sharp with irritation at a delay 
so plainly due to carelessness. ‘ Take that 
bag to him at once!” 

The man took the bag to the purser’s 
door and knocked. There was still no light 
within, but the knock brought a cautious 
opening of the door. A hand reached out 
and took the bag. 

“‘He’s sure one case of funk, that purser!” 
thought Delbart contemptuously, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

He was still too preoccupied with his 
own physical and mental misery to pursue 
any mystery unconnected with his own 
affair. Tired from his long airing, he re- 
turned to his room. 

From the doze into which he presently 
fell he was wakened by the noise of a crash- 
ing blow—the blow of some heavy imple- 
ment against splintering wood. A scream 
of terror followed. Then came a single 
shot, as of a revolver. Sounds of running, 
the shuffling of feet and a confusion of 
voices followed. 

Delbart lacked neither courage nor curi- 
osity, but caution held him within his 
room. To witness some violence, to be 
detained to give evidence, would be incon- 
venient. He switched off his light and 
stationed himself at a cautious opening 
of his door. 

The sounds came from a point only a 
little forward of his own room. A light 
switched on and through an open door 
the purser’s door—shone on a group of 
men— passengers and crew intermingled 
who crowded and jostled each other, trying 
to peer into the room. Swiftly Delbart 
attached himself to the edge of the crowd. 

“*Make way, men! Stand back! What’s 
the trouble here?” 

The captain's burly form shouldered its 
way through the crowd until it blocked 
the doorway. A startled ejaculation fol- 
lowed. 

For a full minute Delbart heard only the 
vague murmuring of the mystified crowd 
the exclamations, the questions, the vague 
replies; then, above the confused hum, 
the captain’s tones, distinct, awed: 

“The man is dead!” 

The words decided Delbart. If murder 
had been done he must know nothing— or 
seem to know nothing — of it. He slipped 
back unnoticed to his room. 

An hour later came the tap of Higgs on 
his door. The man’s usual pallor had now 
a sickly hue. 

*Kep'n’s 
’e see yer arf a minute in the 
room, sir?” 

““What was all the row, chevalier?’ 

“Murder, sir. "Kaven ‘elp us, a passen- 
ger’s been murdered!” 

The captain’s summons, whatever its 
import, was far from welcome to Delbart; 
yet he did not dare to disregard it. He 
found that sorely tried officer seated in the 
armchair before the purser’s desk. A serge- 
clad petty officer effaced himself near the 
door. The purser himself, a despairing 
figure, sat limply on the edge of his bunk. 
His wrists were in irons. 

‘I am sorry, Mr. Boylston,” apologized 
the captain, with a touch of formality, 
“especially as you are not well, to have to 
trouble you again with the affairs of this 
vessel; but Purser Tenney wishes to make 





cawmpliments, sir; but could 
purser’ 
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a statement, which I think ought to have 
a hearer outside of the ship’s company. I 
have sent for you, of all the passengers, 
because you have a personal concern with 
it—to you it will be in the nature of an 
apology; and I think an apology is due 
you.” 

He glanced toward the purser, over 
whose frame ran a convulsive shudder 
The captain gave him time. 

“You should know, first,”’ he continued, 
“that a passenger has been shot to death 
in this room; that Mr. Tenney, here, fired 
the fatal shot——fired it in self-defense, he 
claims and I believe, and as that splintered 
door and this capstan bar attest. Now, 
Mr. Tenney ' 

“It’s as the captain says.’ The purser 
did not look up; his voice was little more 
than a whisper. ‘It was self-defense. If 
ever a man shot to save himself, I did. I 
had to do it! He was a desperate man 
He was no man; he was a devil!” 

The purser’s voice had suddenly risen. 

“Calmly, Mr. Tenney; calmly,’’ warned 
the captain. “* Keep hold of yourself, man.”’ 

Like one under hypnotic influence, the 
unstrung man responded. 

“He had made threats—many threats; 
and God knows he meant them. He swore 
he would get me if I failed him; and1-—I had 
failed him. Worse than that, he thought I 
had double-crossed him. I hadn't; but he 
was not the kind you could explain things 
to. I had it figured all along that he would 
be at Kitsalis, waiting to do for me. He 
was there when we called on the up trip 
My hope was that he had returned by the 
P. C. Navigation Company's boat. If not, 
he had waited for nothing but to get me.” 

All this did not interest Delbart. It had 
none of the personal concern for him the 
captain had promised; it nowhere ap- 
proached the apology he had been led to 
expect. It was merely the purser’s troubles 
He wanted neither the story nor the apol 
ogy; yet he had to listen. With every 
faculty on the alert, he did listen. He 
himself was not out of danger. This might 
be some cunning trap they were baiting 
for him. He must be on his guard 

“IT saw him come on board.”” It was the 
purser, continuing. ‘He was drunk —that 
still demon drunk of his. Five days he had 
been at it, waiting and drinking and work- 
ing himself up. I locked myself in this 
room Soon he tried the door; but I did 
not dare to open it. Later he came again. 
I knew he would. I was waiting for him. 
He smashed the door in with that bar and 
would have brained me with it. I fired. I 
had to!” 

The captain voiced his own bewilder- 
ment 

“But this man, Mr 
have been au laborer, a bushwhacker, a 
roustabout. What could he have against 
you? How could you know a man like 
that?”’ 

“He was no laborer. He was a crook. I 
had not seen him in years till a couple of 
months ago. Then he came to see me 
here — one night.’ He shuddered. “I 
should have killed him then! He had learned 
all about this pay-roll money. He wanted 
me to take it.” 

“‘Wanted you to take it Clearly thi 
was beyond the captain’s comprehension 

“As a matter of fact,’’ went on the 
purser dully, “I did take it.” 

“No!” 

Beyond the power of speech, the captain 
fixed on his subordinate a stare in which 
all grimness’ had given place to a sort of 
staggered faith in his kind 


Tenney eems to 


on 


(Continued from Page 8 


home with us. We once started our works 
atsixin the morning. Before the men could 
get a good sleep they had to rise from bed 
and scurry off to work. We are not early 
risers in this country, as are the American 

So we had much bad time keeping and no 
end of irritation. The men, many of them, 
did not come in until they had their break 
fast. We tried starting a half hour later, 
but that made no difference. Then we 
started at seven-twenty-five, and omitted 
the break at nine o'clock. The scheme 
nearly fell down because of the opposition 
of the men. Before long, however, the 
scheme succeeded, all hands agreeing that 
it was on the right lines. Our mistake was 
in not going over the whole situation with 
the men and letting their judgment and 
knowledge settle the thing. To-day our 


late start attracts many workers to our 
firm 

“Our clerks and salaried people have va 
cations with pay. I shall never be satisfied 
until every laborer may take his vacation 
with pay. The cost is not the main consid 
eration. We cannot 
pounds against the health and well-being 
of men and women. Hope is the great stim 
ulus We want our working force to find 
scope for their ambitions. They are entitled 
to a high standard of living. We claim it 
for ourselves, do we not ? 

“Our plants cover one hundred and fifty 
acres. The famous River Don, mentioned 
by Chaucer, is near by. In the sixteenth 
century apprentices working in Sheffield 
struck because they were fed on its salmon 
every day. They surely had the right to 


balance dollars or 





It was no plan of mine. He did all that 
He knew too well the fix 1 was ir knew I 
wanted money. My son God! Let 
not go into that. I had to have mone 

five thousand at least He knew [rant 
position; knew he couldn't go on mu 
longer. He kept urging me, 
driving me. Once he ¢ 


h 
hounding me 


ven traveled on the 








boat so as to keep at me There wa o 
getting away from him. Hi n looked 
good. It couldn't help going throug! 

**My part was to inclose the mone et 
in an ordinary roustabout’s dunnage bag 
with his assumed name stenciled on it, and 
slip it to him along with the goods con 


signed to Kitsalis. He was to return with 
it, next day, by the P. C. boat. Ten thou 
sand was to be my share— five thousand to 
me, five thousand to clear my boy; the 
rest was to be his. He threatened to kill 
me if I failed him. He didn’t trust me 
thought I hadn’t the nerve to go through 
with it; and he threatened me. He meant 
every word. At his best, when sober, he 
was a desperado; in liquor he was a devil 

“TI put my part of the plan through 
I left the money on the forward deck, along 
with the other goods the mate was getting 
ready for Kitsalis. I had to get it there 
early, to seem careless with it, to attract 
no attention to it. That’s how that fussy 
English officer managed to get it mixed 
with his own things in the confusion of 
transferring them to his brother's launch. 
You, captain, eady know how he re 
turned the bag this evening, unopened, 
It’s in the safe now.” 


“Huh!” 








In his one short bark of sardonic laugh- 
ter Delbart vented his disgust he feeble 
ness, the folly of it! A grown man had 
possessed the bag for a week, yet had 
lacked the curiosity or the energy, or the 
nerve, to see what it contained! nking 
it valueless to anyone except me un 
known laborer, he had yet come t} mile 
through rain and darkne tor re if 
The idiot! 

The purser went on, droningly no 

“Of course I did not intend to announce 
the loss myself. I intended them to di 
cover that at Okaloola. It was part of the 
plan to put a substitute sack, filled with 


rubbish done up to resemble packets of 


bills and coins, in the safe I} disap 
peared without a trace Before God I do 
not know who took it! 

‘I knew at Kitsalis that the money had 
gone astray; but to conf then would 


have been to accuse myself. Only when the 
substitute bag was taken did j 
to make known my loss it 


hifting the blame 


seem the 
best course 
gave me some hope of 
to other shoulder 
“But always vas the pic- 
ture of that desperado at Kitsalis, drinking 
himself into his murderous frenzy and 
waiting for me to return The hourly 
terror of it was worse thar vorse than 
anything they can do to me now.” 


always, there 


Once ashore in Seacoma, Delbart hailed 
a taxi 

‘‘When’'s the next train East?” he de- 
manded 


“*There’s one leaving in eight minutes; 
but ‘a 

‘Ten dollars if I catch it 

‘It leaves me tonv.”’ he reflected as he 
jounced on the cushions of the speeding 
vehicle, “‘but I’ve got my eturn ticket: 
and always”’—he barked t} nvle explo- 
ive aspirate of | irdor iugl il 
Wa there oose change f yh sr 
Class, eh? Delbart the dip! Huh! 


IT 


some variety. As I view the industrial fu 
ture of my country | believe we are in for 
the abolition of squa misery and bad 


condition 


“Qur people who have aved the coun- 
try and helped in no small way to save 
the world, are entitled to contentment 
good pay, decent homes with garder al 


to enable 


an education for their children 
them to fit themselves for the life which ap 
peals to them most, and to make fine met 
and women of them 

‘These are not the visions of a dreamer 
Qut of the ashes of the war we want to raise 
something worth while. War has given u 
many new problems, but we are tackling 
them in the proper spirit. I do not mean to 

f 


wait until the shadow of the grave fall 


(Continued on Page 139 
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New April Numbers of 


Columbia 








Rosa Ponselle 
Is Newest 
Columbia Star 


The vreatest dramatic 





sOprana n the world 
has made a Columbta 
Rew rd of her supreme 
Metropolitan Opera 


triumph, La Vergin 
Dey Angeli , May / 
Angels Guard Thee 

He: impassioned notes 
sound as pure and sweet 
as the angels of which 


she‘sin y 


49558 — $1.50 


Oscar Seagle 
. and 
Dear Old Pal’ 





I he splendid baritone 
ot Cscar Se agie grips 
your heart in this song 


of fellow ship, faith and 
constancy Its yearn 
ing harmony makes 
you yearn foryour own 
old pals. On the back 
The Mav of Your 
k-ves,’’ also sung by 
this great pupil of Jean 
le Reszke 


A-2684—$1.00 


A Mardones 
Triumph. Is gon 
“Toreador 


With his basso von 

of immense sonor 
ity and volume, 
Mard mies records 
tor you the pageantry 
ind glamor of the 
yull-ring, the superb 
irrogance of the tor 

ador On the back, 
Verdi’s “Ernani, In 
elice e Tuo Cre 

devi z 


A-6095—$1.50 4 








Records 


7. NORA BAYES 


Today’s Music 
Today 


The newest, brightest stars of the 
musical firmament; the latest, big- 
gest hits from songland; the most 
popular up to-the-moment dance 
melodies all are yours on ¢ olumbia 
Records every month. For April 


49560 
Good-bye! . .... Rosa I 
$1.50 
Madame Suttestly (Sele atione) Part! |, 6994 
Statens Butterfly Gelectiona Pa $1.50 
Grenadiers of Sardinia—March A-2685 
Italia 4 t 
Hymn of Mameli fta\ian « ‘ Ba 85x 
Stemesies of Sastes I - ! oy A-2693 
Memarice of 7 aate r Pa 85 
On the Road to Calais, | ) A-2690 
It's Never Too Late to Be Sorry , BS< 
Come On, Papa . > 
Oh, What e Time for the Girlies When A-2682 
the Boys Come Marching Home 85 
\ ‘ I 
Baby's Prayer Will Soon Be Ancwered A-2691 
I'm Glad I Can Make You ( ry B5c 
Where the Silvery Colorado Wends P 
its Way A-2683 
In the Evening by the Moonlight = B5< 
Lady of the Lake—Contra Dance 
' 
1 I 
e s R Ira 29 
7 ‘ R ; A-6067 
Hull's Victory—Contra Dance $1.25 
i g Lady Wa 
Opera BR ¢ Plow } 
Kentucky Socome —Walte . A-6092 
The Girl Be shind d the Gun- “Wats tos $1.25 
Madelon (I'll Be True to the Whole 
Regiment) Medley ~— step 
< imbia Ra a e 8 Quartette 
wer vr ‘Hollow ~~ cote — A-6096 
In the Land of Bewinning Again — $1 25 
Medley Fox- trot. . lumbia Ba 2 
Introducing e Lonesome Night 
Take Me Back t That Rose Covere 
Tambourin yp - sas = Jes net A-6093 
Thais—Meditation . . Sascha Jacobse - 
amue! ¢ ff at the pia $1.50 
It's Worth While Waiting for Someone 
Worth While, ¢ A-2689 
Burr l 
Down the Lane and Heme. Again 85c 
Samu A 
oe in the Goocuwend E-4163 
erbia a a ( estra 10 
Jugo- Slav ean ty ( Orchestra B5c 
The Nightingale Waltz ypsy Orchestra E-4088 
A La Soisson Waltz sypsy Orchestra | 12 
85. 
Columbia Records are made 


in all language 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of Every Month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell! Road, F. ¢ 
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the 


“Your Boy Is 
On The 


Coal Pile Now 


Perfectly content to work 
on the coal pile to get a 
chance to sail for dear old 
France is this patriotic 
young naval recruit. You'll 
laugh —and sympathize 
On the back, “‘Look . 
What My Boy Got in 


France.”’ 
A-2688—85c 


‘Singapore™~a 
. Fox-Trot From 


asks 


“How You Gonna? 


Our 


Nora, mimicking 
rollicking rube, in- 


quires : ‘How You Gonna 
Keep ’Em Down on the 
Farm—away from harm 
—after they’ve seen Paree?” 
Other side, “When Yankee 
Doodle Sails Upon the 
Good Ship Home Sweet 
Home.”’ 


A-2687—85c 





Harem-land 


Ar) 


re 


The syncopation of 
this jolly medley gets 
into your head as well 
as your heels. The 
beat of it, the bells, 
the horns, the sus- 
tained melody sweep 
you along in a whirl- 
wind dance. On the 
back, “‘ Out of the 
East.”’ 


A-2686—85c 
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In getting back to a peace-time basis every industry, large or 
small, can obtain valuable engineering assistance from the 


General Electric g 


ian 


Back to Cits”’Again ! 


how electric power he ined an industry about face” twice in the same year 


Look for this— 


the mark of leadership 
in electrical deveiopment 


and manufacture 







O equip and keep an army of four million in 
clothes was the task set for the textile in- 
dustry. Nonotice to get ready was given; no time 
to prepare- just orders to do it, and do it quickly. 


Then, the armistice—from a clear sky the signal 
to get ready for demobilization—to get back to 
making ‘“‘cits.”’ 

Only those close to the men responsible for pro- 
duction know how the textile mills passed through 
these two crises. Wires hummed with ‘Help 
us all you can’”’ and the quick answer came, 
““Count on us to the limit.”’ 

Mill power specialists of the General Electric 
Company jumped off trains in town after town. 
And G-E engineering and manufacturing facilities 
were placed at the disposal of the mills facing the 
task. During those trying days a G-E Specialist 





was ‘“‘the man of the hour,” and it is a matter of 
record that electric power solved many a knotty 
production problem. 

In the cotton, woolen, and worsted mills through 

out the country, 75% of the electric power used 
passes through G-E Motors. The largest mill 
building in the world (The Wood Worsted Mill 
of the American Woolen Company, at Lawrence, 
Mass.) is equipped with General Electric Motors 
supplying 16,000 horsepower. G-E Motors also 
predominate in the great workshops of America’s 
clothing manufacturers. 

These accomplishments in the textile field are an 
example of how the General Electric Company 
serves American industry. Its great manufactur 

ing plants, its corps of engineers, its power spe 

cialists—never further away than a few hours’ 
ride—are at the service of every manufacturer. 


motors 


_from the Mightiest to the Tiniest < 
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Permanently Beautiful 


Just as Ivory Py-ra-lin comes to your boudoir, 
exquisitely beautiful, chaste and dainty, so will it 
always remain. It cannot tarnish and time only 
mellows its rich, ivory-like beauty. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


(A Du Pont Product) 


especially in our Du Barry pattern is particularly attractive. 
Master craftsmen have fashioned in this exclusive style a 
veritable masterpiece. 


You will find Ivory Py-ra-lin at the shops of the better 
dealers, each genuine piece inconspicuously stamped with the 
mark of distinction “Ivory Py-ra-lin.” 


whee 





Booklet upon request. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned a‘id Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


21 East 40th St., New York 725 Broadway, New York 
Canadian offices: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers 








The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 
Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid 
Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell 
and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints 
and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial 
Uses Lithopone: For Industrial Uses Stains, Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: [or In- 
dustrial and Home Uses Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
before I do my share and pay my debt to 
my fellow workers. They are the molders 
of their own destiny. I want to have the 
privilege while I can yet be active to join 
with them in making industry a big oppor- 
tunity for all of us and for the nation.” 

Men like Mr. Balfour are the trustees of 
a fund, known as the Garton Foundation, 
which has been specializing on the subject 
of industrial reconstruction. The secretary 
of this foundation has had ample oppor- 
tunity to size up the situation, and this is 
how he views it: 

“Let me try briefly to sketch the indus- 
trial situation likely to prevail after the war. 
The demobilization of several millions of 
men and the rearrangement of the employ- 
ment of several million men and women, 
munition workers and the like, will throw 
a vast number of workers on the labor mar- 
ket. Yet I do not think there will be much 
unemployment. Civil demands will take 
the place of war demands. The task will 
be rather the right distribution than the 
provision of employment, the bringing to- 
gether of the worker and the work. 

‘Much more serious in prospect is the 
situation in regard to wages. Unless a spe- 
cial effort is made the total national out- 
put, and consequently the national income, 
may be smaller than before the war. Out 
of the total national wealth a large slice 
will be required for repairs and rebuilding. 
Though labor will be in demand we have to 
face the fact that discontent may be ag- 
gravated by certain features in the general 
temper of the nation. An effort so stupen- 
dous as that made during the war is fol- 
lowed by sure reaction. Unless a fresh 
stimulus follows there will come a dull and 
bickering mood. Such moods incline to a 
breaking down rather than a building up. 
Though most men, I believe, want to see 
normal conditions restored as soon as pos- 
sible no one can tell how many men are 
attracted by the idea of continuing the use 
of force to settle further problems of ours. 
What has been overthrown in war will not 
long be tolerated under another guise in 
peace. The industrial order toward which 
we must work is one in which an evil spirit 
is replaced by coéperation, equality, free- 
dom and mutual aid. Industry is a phase 
of the art of living together. Responsibility 
rather than authority will keep it sound.” 


A Problem of Human Nature 


‘Our industrial problem is at root one of 
human nature. The ill will that has poi- 
soned industrial relations in the past springs 
in large part from a failure of understand- 
ing. It has been believed that industry was 
a game of beggar-my-neighbor, a game in 
which one side could gain only at the ex- 
pense of the other. The belief is as false 
as it is pernicious. There are divergent 
interests between employers and employed, 
but they are enormously outweighed by the 
interests that are common to both. The 
aw of industry is not conflict but coépera- 
tion. Secrecy is the father of much evil. 
The parties to industry must lower their 
defenses and come out courageously on to 
the open ground 

“The present demands of labor go far 
beyond mere questions of wages or even 
hours and working conditions. The official 
program of the Labor Party includes na 
tionalization of land, railways, coal mines, 
shipping, power station and the insurance 
business, together with a large state con- 
trol over prices, wages and profits. The 
guild movement proposes to set up in each 
industry an autonomous government, and 
the rank-and-file movement, which is rap- 
idly growing in strength, proposes to do the 
same for each shop. The real strength be- 
hind these programs is uncertain, but the 
unrest they indicate is a dominant factor 
in the situation. The use of industrial or- 
ganization to achieve certain ends was seen 
in the seamen’s boycott, and in the pro- 
posals one hears now and again for work 
men’s and soldiers’ councils in this country 

“It is a common assumption that it is 
only the propertied classes who have any- 
thing to lose in an outbreak of class warfare 
or industrial conflict, and the assumption 
is untrue. The methods of conflict are 
very effective for pulling down; they are 
both ineffective and uncertain as means of 
building up. Now the idea of partnership 
in industry does not mean that the func- 
tions of capital, management and labor 
must or should be merged; that no useful 
part can be played by the investor; or that 
the technical side of a business can be re- 
moved from expert control. 


THE SATURDAY 


“During the next few years we shall 
probably see British industry organize it- 
self for the purpose of raising both the 
standard of production and the standard of 
industrial life to a higher level.”’ 

Talk with any representative manufac- 
turer or business man in Great Britain and 
you will be struck by the common note as 
to what is ahead for industry. There is no 
depression, though quite apart from labor 
problems war has left a legacy of problems 
galore for them to face. Perhaps a truer 
picture of what has happened would be to 
say that, in the supreme effort which Brit- 
ain made, considerations of the future 
played almost no part. One keeps forever 
marveling at these unboastful, uncomplain- 
ing people. By dint of probing information 
dribbles out of industries abandoned, com- 
merce thrown overboard, all in order to 
keep up the flow of supplies to the Front, 
not to that of the British alone, but as un- 
reservedly to those of the Allies—French, 
Italian, Serbian, Belgian and American; 
especially the American. One business 
after another has been stripped bare to 
meet these needs. Markets long the pride 
of English export trade have been neglected. 
But there’s never a wail or a whimper. 


The British Cement Trade 


Locked up in the archives of the War 
Office, and in the bureaus which have had 
in charge the nerve-straining business of 
rationing the country’s factory product 
between demands at home and those at the 
Front, are records, as yet unpublished, of 
how British employers played their part in 
the war. Take the cement business as one 
example. Inroads made upon skilled labor 
by recruiting, difficulty in getting new ma- 
chinery or repairs made to old machinery, 
hit the cement industry in the United 
Kingdom a serious blow. But at the same 
time demands for war purposes were enor- 
mous; fortifications, gun emplacements, 
hospitals, munition factories—all had to 
have their share. 

Then the United States came into the 
war. When our armies appeared big de- 
mands came for cement in the construction 
of hospitals, camps and gun emplacements 
in France. To meet these the export of 
cement was absolutely shut down. Re- 
member that the United Kingdom had an 
important export trade in cement, its chief 
markets being India and South America. 
Owing to the absence of supplies from Bel- 
gium and Germany theexport price jumped. 
The profit in export of cement promised to 
be enormous. English manufacturers saw 
the growing competition of the United 
States in South America. Certain English 
brands of cement had a good footing in 
South America; manufacturers could see 
their market slipping away from them. In 
spite of this situation English manufactur 
ers and merchants most loyally helped in 
the restrictions imposed upon them. 

“Our American and our other Allies 
wanted it; we'll think about our market 
presently’’; this is how they put it to you. 

After the signing of the armistice ce 
ment manufacturers sought to recapture 
their export markets. It was pointed out 
to them, however, that the ravages of 
war remained, even though hostilities had 
ceased, and that it was in the interests of 
the country that supplies should be held 
for rebuilding purposes. So, though re- 
strictions on the sale of cement within the 
United Kingdom have been removed, the 
government still retains control over ex- 
port.’ Only a very small quantity, com- 
pared with the pre-war figures, is permitted 
to leave the country. Of course the manu- 
facturers feel the loss of their overseas 
trade, but they are standing by — devotion 
to their country, as always, the first con- 
sideration. 

Take the “tin-plate industry, for another 
illustration. Tin plate is one of the im 
portant weapons of warfare; on it the 
feeding of armies depends. The soldier's 
rations in nearly every form are packed in 
this metal. Conditions under which this 
war has been fought forced the use of 
quantities of cold rations, which of neces- 
sity have to be packed in tin plate; in a 
region like Italy or Saloniki, troops had to 
remain for weeks on the peaks or sides of 
mountains, far removed from their base, 
almost out of touch with transport. 

Very early in the war an acute shortage 
of tin plate made itself felt. Apart from its 
uses in the packing of foodstuffs it is an 
indispensable element in munitions. Lack 
of freight facilities further cut down the 
supplies of tin. Then demands for steel for 
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guns, shell and other supplies mac 

necessary to ration the quantity of steel 
available for the tin-plate industry. France, 
Italy, Serbia and Belgium were largely 
dependent upon British supplies, and allo- 
cations of tin plate had to be made by the 
British Government to the Allied govern- 
ments. The shortage within the United 
Kingdom became so acute that the use of 
tin plate for every nonessential purpose had 
to be curtailed or altogether abolished. 

The effect upon the tin-box making 
industry was almost disastrous. 

Finally, the tin-plate manufacturers had 
to sacrifice their export trade. British 
tin plate has always been in great demand 
throughout the world. Enormous quanti 
ties were exported before the war to South 
America for the use of the packing indus 
try. The loyal coéperation not only of the 
manufacturers but also of the tin-box 
makers answered the call of the govern 
ment, Every attempt was made to salvage 
old tin plate; and large quantities of old 
cans and tin linings have been brought 
back from various theaters of war and dis 
tributed to the factories in the United 
Kingdom in order to keep them going as 
well as circumstances would allow. But 
British industry went in for winning the 
war; problems of trade and markets were 
adjourned for its duration. 

The head of probably the largest rubber 
works in the Old World, who is also a leading 
figure in an association of manufacturers 
representing two billion dollars of capital, 
looks forward to a program on national 
scale for improvement in the neglected 
physical surroundings of the workers. He 
believes that something practical and last 
ing will come from the spirit of teamwork 
stirring in Great Britain 

“It is not too much to hope,” he said, 
“that disappearance of antagonisms will be 
one of the results of the loyal comradeship 
of all classes during the past four years 
Coéperation must be the watchword; or 
the one side the employer must be prepared 
to pay good and adequate wages for good 
work. He must also be prepared to remove 
from the minds of workmen the dread of 
what has hitherto been the consequences of 
unemployment and sickness. It must be 
recognized that very often the worker finds 
himself on the unemployed market through 
no fault of his own. 

“It is up to both employers and em 
ployed to prove to each other that the 
mutual suspicions of the past are no longer 
justified. In all probability the state will 
demand a definite percentage on an equi 
table basis of profits made in industry. If so, 
this must not be used as a means of restrict 
ing the fullest possible production. Both 
employers and employed must bear in 
mind that full production, in addition to 
benefiting themselves directly, will bring 
indirect benefit inasmuch as it will contrib 
ute to the general well-being of the stat 


Intelligent Interest 


“Every facility should be given to insure 
the intelligent interest of the workers ir 
every phase of the industry in which the) 
are concerned. They should be @éducated 
on questions such as the supply of raw 
material, its production and purchase, the 
selling and marketing of goods, and in short 
all commercial operations that affect the 
work in which they are engaged. T} 
should be one of the results of the recent 
establishment of industrial councils under 
the Whitley scheme. 

“The question uppermost in the mind 
of all in Britain to-day, be th ey director 
managers or clerks in the countinghouse 
machine minders in the shop or sweepers it 
the yard, is whether, now that the Germar 
are beaten, there shall be peace or war 
industry. 

‘‘There are people, and many of them 
who say that industrial strife is unthink 
able. These people point to the unit 
front which employer, work men and wome! 
presented to the common enemy all these 
past weary four years; to the officers in 
the trenches saving the lives of their men 
and the men dying for their officers; to 
the women of society entering munition 
works and laboring at bench and machine 
side by side with the girls from the unfavored 
quarters; and the workwomen leaving all 
sorts of places for the manufacture of shell 
Europe could not have held out without 
Britain, nor America have come over in 
time, and Britain’s strength was the strength 
of all, not a part, of her sons and daughters 

“Nevertheless, now that the purpose 
for which this unity came into being 
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accomplished, it is in the balance whether, 
as far as industry is concerned, the truce to 


internal war will not be broken and the 
old, old struggle of capital and labor be 
renewed on a vaster ile than ever before. 

“The reasons are not far to seek. First, 
everyone has been at strain during the war 
Business has been hard. Work in yard and 
shop and office has been very hard. Nerv 
all round have been on edge, not for weel 
or months, but for years. You in America 
know better than most people what that 
means~ for you are the hardest and most 
concentrated workers in the world. Then, 
think-of the anxiety and suffering of lit 
erally millions of our workers — whether 
managers or staff— with their loved ones 
away in trench or on the sea or, worst of 
all, in German or Turkish hands 

“Can you wonder if, now that the strain 
relaxes, we over here, after the first great 
sigh of relief and thankfulness and triumph, 
feel irritable and uneasy and inclined to 
turn to the consideration of personal 
matters in the spirit of overtired people 
who, having nursed their sick back to life, 
now when they need rest find that they 
must work harder than ever to get enough 
to live on and pay the doctor’s bill? 

“That is the condition of industrial folk 
all round in this country, and no doubt in 
other Then, everything has been topsy 
turvy. No employer has been able to call 
his works his own, while workpeople on their 
side in hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of cases have had to leave home 
and work under most uncomfortable and 
artificial conditions, to say the least of it, 
without any holiday to speak of and with- 
out any family life.” 


Outworn Notions 


‘N¢ v on top of all this we have to handle 
the demobilization of sailors and soldiers, 
some five millions; and of munition workers, 


three millions; and to adjust every kind of 
war process in industry to peace conditions 
If all these circumstances are reviewed I do 
not think this nation, with all its faults, 
hould be too hardly Judged if, now that it 
has to set its affairs in order, it kicks up a 
certain amount of dust in the process 

“That dust will be raised is certain. We 
are an awkward-tempered crowd, we Brit 
ishers; and all of us, whether English, 
Scotch or Irish--or, as most of us are, a 
blend of all three take kindly to a good 
square row among ourselves at times, as 
ducks to water But there are rows and 
rows, and there is all the difference in the 
world between a ‘dust up’ between men 
who beneath the surface are comrades, and 
men who, though smooth when they meet, 
keep knives in their boots 

“There are in every trade employers and 
profiteers ready and eager to exploit labor 
and grind the faces of the poor. But they 
will not be able, these people, to upset the 
life and destroy the balance of the nation 
which has achieved whut Britain has 
achieved in the mighty struggle we have 
won 


I have been in Manchester and Bir 


mingham, in Sheffield, in Liverpool, in 
Cardiff and Newcastle, and in almost 
every other enter where the lifeblood of 
our industries runs And every where ] 


have found that the moment a straight 
appe al for fair play ind comradeship i put 


to any meeting ol workmen and employer 





by trusted leaders on each side there come 

1 response that crushes to pulp the storm 

ing and shrieking of those who would 
J the present time have so 

n ess men given such sober, 

persevering and unprejudiced thought to 

ndustrial problems Before the war you 


vould have had to do some running round 
to get a line on what might be called the 

ewpoint of industry. There was a view 
point, of course, if that ts the word for an 
itter la 


of understanding on the part of 
the average employer of forces working in 
the field of industrial relations and man 
agement. Tradition and outworn notions 
about the place of labor bandaged the eyes 
ind clouded the thinking of the everyday 
executive 

Labor, on the other hand, had its view 
point and its program, unmistakably, for 
years back. The war only accentuated the 
outline and the detail of that program 
There was no mistaking what workmer 
wanted; they had their case in good shape 

The employer had other things on h 
mind than concern with bothersome labor 
question besides, it was the chore of some 
Continued on Page 143 
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The 
Fighting Battery 


for your car 
for you At The Sign of 


the Gould Dealer. \t you could 
t vet ore { year, was because 
tl Army 1 Navy came first 
int ta t doubled during the 
var mean \ in now fully supply 
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WITH THE 


readnaught 


PLATES 


A storage battery's plates are 
of power. All the 
rest is incidental to the operation 
of the plates and subject to their 
life. 

Dreadnaught Plates are based 
on an exclusive Gould formula, 
perfected 11 years ago and never 


its reservoirs 


There’s a Gould Battery 


Built For Your Car 


successfully imitated. Their 
unique and invaluable character 
istic 18 a super-hard “active 
material.’’ The resultant gain in 
ruggedness and tenacious resist 
ance to disintegration is the fun 
damental fact on which Gould 
Quality rests. 


Gould Storage Battery Co. 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York. 











F YOU are one of the million motorists who will need a new 

starting-lighting battery this spring, which shall you 

buy? Some will serve you better and longer and more 
economically than others. Notwo makesare alike. And unless 
you are the exception, a technically trained man, you have 
just one basis for intelligent comparison. It is your judgment 
as to the relative values of the features wherein various bat- 
teries differ. 
The Gould Battery, for example, has a distinct and fundamentally 
different feature—Dreadnaught Plates. In all batteries, plates are the 
basic. They are the reservoirs of the electrical power. A difference, 
then, in structural detail is not comparable in importance to a differ- 
ence, an improvement, in plates. 
The rugged power and tenacity of life of the Gould Battery are derived 
from Dreadnaught Plates. They are made in the most complete storage 
battery plant in the country, by men whose quality-standard has for 
years been gauged to the rigid demands of railroad and submarine boat 
batteries. 


This is worth remembering: no battery can be better than its plates. 


There’s a Gould Service 
Station Near You 


Plant: Depew, N. Y. 
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You, Mr. Property Owner, 
are responsible 
for Americas appalling fire waste 


You owe it to yourself and to the having to do with the avoidance or mini- 


mizing of loss. It will tell you 


community to preserve intact that j 
1. How to build safely. 


portion of the country’s wealth 2. How to guard against the dangers inherent 
to your business. 

entrusted to your care. 3. How to arrange your plant so as to prevent 
serious interruption by a small fire. 

Will you do your part? The 4. How to establish a system of care and main- 

tenance which will make for safety. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Com pany 5. How to select and install the most suitable 

; oh apparatus for promptly extinguishing fires if 

is able and willing to help you. they occur. 


A well-organized and sound These suggestions will be supplemented by 
visits from engineers and inspectors who 
insurance company has two func- will help to maintain proper conditions. 
tions: But the responsibility rests with you. 

AS TOINDEMNITY. The “Hartford”’ 
offers the guarantee of its reputation for 
so that they may avoid loss. commercial honor built up during 109 


2. To indemnify them for unavoidable years of faithful service. This guarantee 
is backed by assets of over $40,000,000. 


1. To co-operate with its policy-holders 


losses. ngs 
It solicits an opportunity to co-operate 
The ‘‘Hartford” gives both forms of service. — with property owners who realize their 
It will co-operate by giving you expert responsibility and are willing to enter into 
advice on the following and other topics a mutually helpful relationship. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 






er. 


[The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co and the Hartford Accident 


HARTFORD Fire INsuRANCE Co 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co 
Hartfor 5. ait 


& Indemnity Co.—write practically every 


form of insurance except life 
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—15,525 sq. ft. used in Standard Oil Company’s Whiting, Indiana, Plant 


YREATER production demands em 

J phasize the need tor permanent 
practical factory thoos 

Wherever this need has been supplied 


ith Kreolite Wood Bloc bloor the 


ave won the unqualified endorsement of 
world leading manutacturers due to 

CU Pe rinahenes wna he ease with which 
may be in talled 


Many plants have had Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors laid in the midst of full 
force production without confusion 
while the work continued without in- 


terruption. 
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phia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 


KREOLITE Block Floor covering 


£3,920 quare leet ol floor Space Was 

installed under our supervision for this con 
cern in the summer of 1917 

The Standard Oil Company is also using 


KXreolite Wood Block Floor 


machine shops, loading plat 


in other plants, 


notably in its 


forms and in the barrel-room at its new 
million dollar plant in Detroit, Michigan. 
ET our technical men aid in solving 
your floor problems. ‘Their services 


ire at your disposal without obligation on 


your par 


Wood Block Floors are es- 
adapted for use in machine shops, 
platforms, 


mills, 


Kreolite 
Ta | ially 
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irea Ways, roundhouses, tan- 
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Our book on Kreolite Factory Floors 
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_The Jennison- -Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
subordinate to worry about such matters. 
To-day no man is too big or too busy in the 
industrial organization to give time and 
thought to the human factors in the situa- 
tion; and eager interest in these questions 
no longer necessarily indicates a weak head. 
With the best executive brains of industry 
foremost in the present discussion of Brit- 
ain’s economic future there is warrant 
enough for an attitude of hopefulness, at 
least. The example of those rare employers 
who years ago defied tradition and insisted 
on regarding industry mainly as a human 
proposition has borne fruit. But the larger 
credit for the present spirit is due to the 
influence of a great experience in common 
suffering and sacrifice. The men whose 
constructive abilities had built up the Em- 
pire’s industries were not slow in catching 
the significant lessons of this experience; 
their brains are now at the country’s dis- 
posal, as they have been throughout the 
war, ready to serve in the reconstruction. 

War came to an end abruptly, as every- 
one knows. It might be supposed that, 
with the four years of agony over, business 
men would make a rush upon the govern- 
ment, clamor for the privileges war had 
about annihilated, and proclaim the instant 
resumption of “‘ business as usual.’’ There 
is reason enough for starting up. But busi- 
ness made no such rush nor set up much of 
any clamor; and as for proclamations, the 
Britisher is not much of a proclaimer. In- 
stead of scramble, from the morning of the 
armistice to this very minute, the processes 
of order, restraint and thoughtful planning 
have operated and characterized the transi- 
tion from war to peace. And what is more 
to the point, the first concern of every in- 
dustrial leader has been not with recapture 
of trade but with making a fresh start, a 
right start in the matter of industrial rela- 
tions 

A man who has done as much as any one 
individual to build up the industries of 
Western England is giving practically all 
his time to this work. He is for doing away 
with delay and procrastination. He main- 
tains that there is information enough at 
hand for a start in settling the relation of 
t mployer and employed. 


Time to Do Something 


“We have had investigations enough,” 
he said; ‘‘let us do something now. There 
is sense enough on both sides to put behind 
us some of the problems that have been 
harassing industry Our insularity, so 
often a stumbling block, may in this in- 
stance be our safeguard. As for immediate 
measures that can be taken to deal with the 
situation, it is clear that they must be pro- 
gressive to an extent hitherto unparalleled, 
and that the grievances of labor must be 
met in the most generous spirit. There is 
little doubt that they have, many of them, 
a substantial foundation in fact. Belief is 
more important than truth, and labor’s 
conviction that it has not had a square deal 
will not be shaken by any evidence which 
it is likely can be adduced before a royal 
commission. 

‘If the sense of injury can be removed 
by a generous pledges bill and by setting 
up machinery for the investigation of prof- 
iteering and undue profits; if, further, 
labor’s desire for increased control of its 
industrial life is generously met by rapid 
extension on the lines foreshadowed by the 
Whitley report; and if, on the one hand, on 
all occasions labor is honestly and fairly 
met and not left with a sense of having been 
used for a purpose, and, on the other, is not 
treated like a troublesome and unruly 
schoolboy who has to be humored by his 
elders; if, in fact, labor is understood ¢ 
having come to manhood—there is pot 
hope that the difficulties of the transition 
period will be successfully met.” 

The president of the National Alliance 
of Employer and Employed, Frederick 
Huth Jackson, spoke for this large organi- 
zation when he said the other day that all 
men are now agreed that the industrial 
system of five years ago can never return. 

‘A new spirit is emerging out of our per- 
plexities,”’ he said, ‘the national viewpoint 
taking the place of the sectional, and men 
who in past days were as far apart as the 
poles in their outlook and opinions are 
trying now to give a practical meaning to 
that worn phrase, ‘community of interest.’ 





It is to the work of eliminating bureaucratic 
control as far as possible and of humanizing 
problems of industrial reconstruction that 
our alliance has set its hand, with results 
that are encouraging.” ad 


THE SATURDAY 


A concrete illustration of how this hu- 
manizing of industrial relations can be 
carried out is to be found in the Hans Ren- 
old Works at Manchester. But for talks 
I had with various employees in the plant I 
should have taken it for granted that much 
of what I had been told about this estab- 
lishment was by way of amiable rather than 
accurate information. In this plant you 
find a very detailed program of shop and 
management relationships, undertaken, as 
the executives are careful to inform you, 
merely as experiments. They are not 
afraid of experiments. The moving spirit 
of the concern, Charles Renold, son of the 
founder, who set his ideals to work at the 
same time with his mechanical inventions, 
is a Cornell graduate, who has the fixed 
conviction that industrial management is 
entering on a new stage. And because he 
has this notion and finds that opposition to 
it in the trade is disappearing he is hopeful 
for the nation’s industrial future. 

What he is after is to find out by actual 
trial how far under present conditions the 
necessary machinery can be set up within 
an industry for distributing the managerial 
load. If industrial life fails to satisfy the 
worker, he argues, even with advance in 
wages and reduction of hours, there must 
be still something left for a manager to do. 
The Renold Works use a large number of 
automatic machines. Apparently every 
improvement in the automatic workings of 
these machines deepens a resentment which 
the men felt but said little about, at least 
within hearing of the management; and 
Charles Renold was intelligent enough to 
sense this feeling or ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 


The Wrong and Easy Remedy 


The easy remedy of telling men who 
didn’t like becoming cogs in a machine to 
make way for those who did never entered 
his mind. He enjoyed the initiative, free 
dom and interest that he found in his dgily 
work, and he saw no reason why some of 
these benefits might not go even with work 
on automatic tools. There was no changing 
the machines of course, or the nature of 
the work. But there seemed to be oppor 
tunities that might offer valuable compen 
sations. And these opportunities lay in the 
direction of more democratic methods in 
conducting the business of production 
There was “enough power and responsibil 
ity to go round; the management nee d 
never miss a share going to the employee.’ 

The Joint-management scheme of the 
Renold plant is divided into two main se 
tions. In the first section are all those 
items that are accepted as within the un 
questioned rights of the workers. In the 
first place, when men are members of out 
side labor organizations there is need of 
some parallel agency within the plant to 
supervise agreements negotiated and handle 
the detail from the intimate shop, rather 
than from the outside, viewpoint. 

Now the way to act under a system of 
trade agreements is to begin at once making 
sure that the rates agreed on are actually 
received by all the individuals concerned; 
and furthermore, to make sure that rates 
and scales of wages apply fairly. Nor 
this all. Every promise of advances in pay 
must be fulfilled. Hedging is nowhere so 
fatal as in industry. In the matter of piece 
rates, however set, whether by collective or 
individual agreement, the basis for each 
price must be such as to leave no doubt or 
suspicion in the employee’s mind. All the 
data must be placed where men may come 
freely to examine them 

The management finds occasion from 
time to time to instal! a new machine or 
introduce a change in process which is 
likely, for a time at least, to result in cut 
ting down the number of men employed in 
that process. Here is work cut out for a 
shop or works committee to advise how the 
change may be brought about with the 
least hardship to the men. These changes, 
too, often require a new classification of the 
operatives, a new grading of the men on the 
pay roll. Conference is the obvious method 
for avoiding the countless disputes in all 
such innovations. 

Grievances are normal to every aggrega- 
tion of men. Where means are provided for 
airing them, checking any petty tyranny 
which they reveal, there is no reason for 
any bad feeling in the works; to the sensible 
manager every grievance freely spoken is a 
source of help. 

For all those questions which involve 
what may be called the social life of a fac- 
tory the Renold idea is to provide as much 
self-government as possible— such questions 
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as, for example, restriction of smoking, 
shop tidiness, cleaning and oiling of ma 
chines, care of overalls, time-checking rules 
pay days, use of lavatories, general be- 
havior, meal hours, holiday work, day and 
night shifts, safety work, medical examina- 
tion, washing accommodations, drinking- 
water supply, and a number more—all of 
them matters in which the employee has 
more interest to see properly carried out 
than even the management. 

“More important than any making 
over of the management machinery,” Mr. 
Renold said; ‘‘more important even than 
prompt remedying of specific grievances is 
the establishing of some degree of human 
touch and sympathy between management 
and men. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the hopefulness of any experiment lies 
not in any mac hinery nor even in wideness 
of power of self-government by the workers, 
but in the degree to which touch and, if 
possible, friendliness can be established 

‘In any case of new rules or new de- 
velopments or new workshop policy there 
is always difficulty in getting the rank and 
file to know what the management is driv 
ing at. The change may be all to the good; 
but the mere fact that it is new and not 
understood may lead to trouble. If wise 
use is made of committees of workers all 
such changes would be discussed, explained, 
and it is not extravagant to expect that 
these men would soon spread a correct 
version of the management's intention 
among their fellow workers. 

“Take the matter of promotions or ap 
pointments of foremen. There is usually 
bad feeling and more. Extremists have 
urged that workmen should choose their 
own foremen by election. This may be 
come possible when more experience in self 
management is in the possession of the 
workers, but the present difficulty is that a 
number of parties and distinct problems are 
involved. A worker is naturally interested 
in the human qualities of the foreman, his 
sympathies, fairness or helpfulness. Other 
foremen size up the technical fitness of their 
new colleague. The manager expects skill in 
handling men and keeping up the produ 
ing requirements of the plant. Each of 
these parties is looking for a different set of 
qualities. Yet it is worth while making an 
earnest attempt to reach a common under 
standing through free discussion. 

‘One thing more than any other, how 
ever, is of practical help: The management 
must lay down a clear statement of the 
qualities deemed necessary for such a post 
This done, everybody has an impersonal 
standard to go by. Another vital point 
The extent to which management func 
tions can be delegated or policies brought 
up for discussion with the men depend 
very largely on the degree of completeness 
with which the management itself is or 
ganized. Where this is haphazard only 
autocratic control is possible. Therefore 
the better organized and more constitu 
tional —in the sense of having known rules 
and procedures the management is, the 
more possible it makes Joint action.” 


The Zeppelin Issue 


Human nature is on the job at the 
Renold works, as it is pretty much every 
where else. The Joint committees have 
had nuts to crack both easy and tougl 
The men of the tool-room shops handed ir 
one day the following resolution 

“Whilst agreeing through abnormal cor 
ditions to the introduction of women in the 
tool room we wish to record our objection 
to any woman being placed in any position 
of authority for discipline purposes.”’ The 
men explained that they felt they wer« 
“giving a lot away in allowing women to 
invade their trade and strongly resented 
any woman coming into a position of 
authority.”’ Thanks to the attitude of the 
women there was no further problem 

What a peep behind the war curtain is a 
proposition like this, which the Renold, 
and many another management, has had 
to face: ‘‘ Payment for stoppage of work in 
-“ of Zeppelin raids.” 

A delegation representing the two hun- 
dred men of a certain shop waited on the 
joint committee with a proposal that the 
men should have full pay if they remained 
in the factory during air raids; or be 
allowed to go home without any record of 
absence. Think of the squabble, recrimina 
tions and bad temper that questions of pay 
when work ceases through no fault of the 
men always give rise to. Many a bitter 
strike dates from such issues, hitting against 
the stone wall of a deadlock. 
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How did the Renold management and it 
committee system meet this ituatior 
The answer was payment in full for the 
first hour after the stoppage and half pa 


thereafter for the men who stayed in the 
works, waiting to resvart; considering 
that the circumstances which bring abo 
these stoppages were out of control of bot 
the management and the men, and that t 
firm stood proportionately to lo mor 


than the men, it is the opinion of the repre 
sentatives that this is an equitable arrange 
ment.”” And note the further comment 
the men’s committee ‘Instruction 
dissuading people from going home wa 
justified because it generally happened th: 
an early restart was possible, and the 

to both sides would be less than by sending 
people away immediately warning of a ra 
was given, and anyway it was generally 
recognized that it was safer to remain under 
cover, and it was only serving the enen 
purpose to stop production more thar 
need be.” 

British industry has ground for a hope 
view of the future so long as good sens 
remains the keystone of its managemer 
The can't-be-done school among emp! 





is on the way to wholesale conversion 
What has been already done, and done 
well, leaves little excuse for the industrial 


laggard. No better friends of Britis! 
industry exist than the mass of the ranl| 
and file. Given reasonable opportunity, a 
industrial leaders have begun to do, for 
satisfaction with industrial life and | 
resources in the way of team spirit, ef! 
ciency and sustained good work—the cor 
tribution of the working force—may lh 
added to the stock of Britain’ isset 
Failing this there is certain risk of turning 
friend into foe, a hopeful attitude into one 
of antagonism, and of loading industr 
with burdens that it could never so little 
afford to carry as now 


Mr. Selfridge’s Views 


ay that if 
from harking 


» gone for good 


Prominent employer 
their fellow employers des 
back to conditions that ha 
the future may be made one of big pron 
without end 








Chere will be problems P 
many of them will concern industrial rela 
tions, but this need not be disquieting 
In lustry ha alway had labor problems to 
face There is now more ene ral knowl dye 
to face them with, and perhaps a truer 
appreciation on the part of both manage 
ment and men of the essential dependence 
of each upon the other 


have been impressed by the itte 
absence of sentimentalism in expre t I 
have heard among employers as to what 
industrial relations in the near future are 
to be. This has seemed to me almost the 
promising fact and guaranty in the situa 


tior Cool judgment, instead of a mush of 
unworkable platitudes and benevolence 
being brought to bear on questions that cal! 


for the same headwork that serious e1 





neering or organization problems demand 
lo say the least i such questions are on a 
par so far as the tax on the best j 

brain power is concerned And o7 
question f sound relation n | 
workshops you will find first-rate 


power in action now 

Mr. Gordon Selfridge need 
introduction in the United States as he 
England. Holding the unique po 


of a very successful American merchant 
the center of Britain’s retail trade he 
what the merchant and manufact 
well as the bulk of the population he 
thinking of dustr peaking 
I hint na " ! f the l ‘ ‘ 
been due M elfridge tid t; } ‘: 
tude { me employers Ire ‘ ‘ 
ibor and pita lrequent y due * 
employer, and in »> many Case ve 
cover when the employer ha grow! 
thetranks of labor he becomes aut 


sing just those element whic 

an d which give a desire to hit bac! 
‘Leaders among labor say that ir 

tion to good wages, and so on, the worker 
feel that as growing human beings ar 
citizens they ought to have more voice 
the management. If I may be 
in this business, where we have 





thousand employees, the discipline of the 
house is in the panes & a stall or er |! 
which san elected body iv 
cutiecly iadependalit f the working 


council, 





agement of the house, because the ger 
good judgment of the staff cour re} 
enting tne employer Kee} 
the center of the road. 

(Concluded on Page 147) 
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i, “We have been using Troy Trailers 


Troy Trailers double and some- 
times triple the ‘“‘pay”’ load. 
Add practically nothing to tire and 
fuel expense. 
Reduce equipment investment per ton 
of capacity. 
Utilize ‘“‘draw-bar pull’’ that otherwise 
is going to waste. 


Pull trucks out of the expense hole. 


Make truck hauling practical by making 
it cheap 


\ The Troy Wagon Works Co., Troy, Ohio / 


making possible 


Oldest and largest makers 


for about two years with very good success. 
They have saved us considerable expense and we 
feel satisfied in giving them a good name.” 





Facilitate loading and unloading. 


And remove the limitations of the 


““lonely’’ truck. 


Troy Trailers are 
with 


trucks — made 
tion of engine, 


frame, 


made for 
every 


motor- 
considera- 
truck struc- 


ture, connection, load, road and trans- 


portation 
Made to stay. 


emergencies. 


Made to pay. 

















You 


ought to 


investigate 


what Troy 
Trailers are doing for hundreds of con- 


cerns in 209 different lines of business. 


Trailers 


highest grade construction at lowest cost 
\ With Troy Trailers Stedman Bent, Philadelphia, 


per trip, instead of one 


hauls two pieces 


ot pipe 
as formerly 


\ 






neal 


The Murphy Transfer Co., St. Paul, says 
~S “Our Troy Trailer has proven every 
Lh ‘9 i thing that was said about it and 
ie considerable more.” 
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ef 
COMPANY "D" 405th TELEGRAPH BATPALI ON, Sele 
US APO #775, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 
BELTHEIM BEI CASTELLAUN, HUNSHRUCK, [] NDe 
13 December, 1918. 
The General 1.es Manager 
POR] R TRUCK COMPANY 
ima, Ohio, UsefSeAe 
ear ir: - 


ljaving been in the automobile business for 
ten years; followed the motor truck through its early days; se 
ne the prejudices of a skeptical public; I feel that I can give a 

rds of comment on the one-and-oneewhalf ton Garforde 


The organization to which I am attached received 


its motor equipment last Miay (1918). , Most of us were more or less 

skeptical on the Garford of this models as we had seen so little of its 

performancee We received twelve, out of which number I know of none that 
t of this 


has travelled less than seven thousand miles. ‘he greater par 
mileage was over shell-pitted and war-torn roads; some over cross country 
yhere there were no roads at all. 


Since starting inio Germany we ve had an additional 
dozen trucks of a much higher price; but the meh sre all etrong for 
rarford and use every ruse possib to ride on them; for they are the 
nes to reach the destination({ii > regardless of road conditions 

their Toa I might say that eight of these Trucks have never 
issed a day's worke Some of thom have never hd a vaive ground or 
rbon removed. I claim that i8 Some record considering ‘t) r 

e of 2S and oil obtainable. 





My reavon for. taking a personal intere: in the 
r f the trucks is that previous to the war I was a salesman nd 
it one time distributor, for two well-known, highpriced, c¢ ercial cars 
+ 


and heavy duty trucks. But to daté I can truthtu lly say that I have 
ever seen in civil or in army use a truck that is the Csrford' ale 
one Few mn 


[t Lio doubtle be of interest to you to know thet the 


the€ By t) 1 ruck to cross "No man®*s Land”into German territor ter 1 








-_——- 


: 
lenin f tne Armistice, 


Hoping that I.may have the pleasu1 
eTso ly on my return to the acu | beep renain, 


Vents vy = 


12, 02/( 


ee 


~ | Ais 





1ddress: Coe"D" 4VU5th el 5 ‘rraph SNe 
xe 17u, rican Expeditionary Foz 


Oe Ph 
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1 Ss J Lie uten in t, 's Len: 1 Corps 





The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Truck f all Capacitic 
Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Citie 
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ray our painter can do tt 
conveniently 


Finish 


(slidden 
like 


and 
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quickly 
(shdden 
Auto 


new 


ISIN because 
nake your cal 
| ] 


Decause It vow 


on in 


and dries in less than 


iently, because you 


have to lay up your car tor 


The result is big compared with 
the effort. Glidden Auto Finishes 
flow on- easily, level out of then 
own accord and dry quickly to a 
beautiful durable finish 


So many autoownersand painters 
now used Glidden Auto Fin 
ishes successtully that you can get 
assurance of equally 


h iv¢ 
good results 


by talking to any one of them. 
regular cealet If he 


send » ous cre 


(40 to your 


cannot suppl 


You, 


/uenneeet 
seeneeeel 


$1.50 ($1.75 in Canada) for one quart 
of Auto Finish Black. We will also 
send you color card and interesting 


covering full line of colors 


Auto Finishes 


literature 
of Glidden 


Remember that no matter what you 
may have to renew, there is a Glidden 
Paint, Varnish, Stain or Enamel that will 


do the job. Glidden Dealers everywhere 


VOTE TO DEALER 
for our Dealer Proposit 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Bra ea New York ‘ 1Z0 Ka a ( 
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Conciuded from Page 143) 

‘I cannot but feel that thesteady, unhys- 
terical, good common sense which perme- 
ates this community and practically every 
member of it this side will not be affected 
at all, beyond perhaps a few vicious indi- 
viduals, by the Continental upheaval. 

“There is a great difference between a 
political condition and a commercial con- 
dition. Commerce is open for anyone to 
employ his ability as he chooses and as he 
is able, and there is no sovereign state in 
that great field of occupation. If a manager 
becomes bumptious and overimpressed 
with his authority he is going to do that 
which irritates and which gives the other 
side the feeling that it has been treated 
eniantiey: and the peop le of our race and 
with our lines of thought object above 
everything else to that which we consider 
as injt istice. 

“Tf the mz anager emp loys the same kind 
of good sense in the careful control and the 
direction and supervision of those people 
who are upon his pay roll that he himself 
would like under the same circumstances 
there is likely to be no trouble whatever. 

“We have, however, reached that time 
when the absence of that good sense is 
going to make trouble much easier than it 
was a generation or more ago, because the 
so-called common people or the multitude 
are approaching more closely to those who 
have heretofore been recognized as the 
favored few. There is less difference to-day 
between the duke and the street cleaner 
than there ever was before. 

‘As tothe question, will there be enough 
work?—that will depend largely upon the 
energy that is employed by those who have 
the thing in hand. There will be no trouble 
in finding plenty of employment for those 
who are pressing the opportunities of this 
empire if those who really are in the posi- 
tion to use energy and enterprise do utilize 
their ability asthey should. In other words, 
the whole world is Great Britain’s field in 
which she could trade, and trade and com- 
merce are the things which really keep the 
country going, because they are the wage 
earners of the state. If, therefore, they are 

| , should use the 
enterprise and the energy which are so 
desirable and attract the different parts of 
the world through their merchandise, tak- 
ing up as much as they ean of the trade 

hich Germany has sacrificed, at least for 
he moment. There should be no trouble 
whatever in a very great era of prosperity 


for this country.” 








in a position to do so they 





The Let-Alone Spirit 


“The stores that are dealing locally must 
look for their results to the general welfare 
of the country, and if the country as a 
whole ij prospe or the y will do we ll, and 
vice versa. Our Christmas trade has been 
very much the biggest, I think, England 
has ever had, We broke all records in a 
thousand places, and I think it has been 
generally good all over the country. The 
causes of this boom are general light- 
heartedness of the people, the fact that the 
shadow of war is removed, the fact that a 
very large number of the community had 
been earning excellent wages, and also that 
Christmas in Great Britain is always a time 
for demonstrating that feeling of good will, 
and therefore it was the best time to show 
its relief, 

“Before the war there was in the indus- 
trial life of England very much too much of 
the conservative spirit which let well enough 
alone and which said ‘Why should we 
change from the methods of our fathers?’ 
That was undesirable and inefficient spirit, 
and could only have resulted in a serious 
setback to England’s commercial spirit. It 
was that spirit which had been allowed to 
grow that made it very much easier for 
Germany to get her large trade. The rea- 
son that spirit had been allowed to grow 
was because to many in England the game 
of success did not seem quite worth the 
candle, and the spirit of the love of ease was 
considered more desirable than the love of 
efficiency 

“Sports had grown to be much too im- 
portant a factor in the public life—all kinds 
of life; and the result was it was very easy 
to spend long week-ends in the country, 
and not work too hard in the meantime. 
Personally, I think that when a man is 
doing a thing he should do it with all his 
might. Just exactly should a man go 
through his week’s business, as long as he 
is undertaking to do business, with the 
same spirit and enthusiasm with which he 
plays each hole of golf. 


THE SATURDAY 


“The American man of business, as far 
as our experience goes, has not yet as a 
whole shown himself desirous of export 
business. At the beginning of the war we 
sent our people to America to buy goods. 
We had difficulty in getting stuff there, and 
only in a few very exceptional cases did 
we find that our buyers were catered to by 
the American manufacturing public as 
buyers should expect to be, and they came 
back feeling that any business done was as 
a favor to them. 

“The reason was that the manufacturer 
in America found at his own door an outlet 
for his stuff, which did not make export 
business necessary; and because it was 
harder to do export business and because 
he was not accustomed to it he preferred to 
continue the local trade. Generally Amer- 
ica is not going to become an export coun- 
try as long as America is producing no more 
merchandise than she can easily sell at 
home. When this condition changes she 
will look for outside sources for the dis- 
tributing of it.” 


Wages and Standards of Living 


We have learned that the productive 
ability of this small country is, when pushed 
hard, very much greater than heretofore 
has been considered possible. With the 
great manufacturing districts of Northern 
France in the hands of the soldiers and pro- 
ducing no material, with restrictions which 
made importation from America and other 
foreign countries practically impossible, 
the manufacturing sections of this country 
have geared themselves up to such a rate 
that they have not only supplied us in 
Great Britain with all the merchandise we 
want and more, but they have furnished 
enormous amounts for France, Italy, and 
so on. This teaches us that the difference 
between what has been supplied per loom 
and per operative and what can be sup- 
plied is enormous. 

‘I cannot speak too highly of the splen- 
did work that the women of this country 
have done at that moment when their as- 
sistance was so necessary. They grasped 
the oar and pulled with all their might to 
bring this boat into harbor, and they have 
raised themselves enormously in the respect 
of the entire community as being efficient 
in those things in which heretofore they 
have had not much opportunity of proving 
themselves. 

““General wages, it is hoped, will not 
seriously drop from their present rates. It 
will become difficult to maintain them ar- 
tificially; on the other hand the standards 
of living must be maintained by every 
effort which those who are leading in any 
way in this country can use. As far as we 
are concerned we shall make no reductions 
in wages or salaries in this store. 

‘There has thus far been no important 
relaxation in the control of raw material. 
Certain things have been released and we 
expect this relaxation to come very quickly; 
perhaps before this interview is printed the 
control will show itself as begun in earnest. 
I cannot discover that there is any serious 
desire on the part of the government to 
maintain the control, except perhaps in the 
matter of wool and where the distribution 
of the raw material must be safeguarded by 
- state and where manufacturers must 
be safeguarded for preventing in any way 
any profiteering. Profiteering is considered 
here as very bad form and has not been in- 
dulged in to any great extent. There has 
been some newspaper talk about it, but it 
was only newspaper talk. The business 
men of Great Britain have as a very general 
rule been splendidly patriotic and unselfish, 
thinking during the past four years or so 
that the great thing was to win the war 
rather than that their individual selves 
should be protected. 

‘The impression that I would convey, if 
I were speaking to the merchants and busi 
ness men of America, is that the spirit of 
the business men of Great Britain is right 
The present condition of mind is as one 
would like to see it—in the direction of 
reasonableness, good judgment and _ the 
safeguarding of the state; and the more we 
men of business recognize that each one 
of our institutions, or businesses, or what 
ever we choose to call them, is one of the 
assets of the state, then the more nearly 
do we bring our occupation called busi 
ness into the line of a profession, using the 
word profession in the highest sense of the 
term. 

‘Every merchant is asking himself, 
What about business for the coming months 


and years? Prophecy_is unsatisfactory 
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work, but we have concluded that we shall 
push business with utmost effort and en 
ergy; that we shall work harder than ever 
to adopt new ideas.” 

Sir Stephenson Kent, one of the big in- 
dustrial leaders and employers in England, 
is in charge of the industrial demobilization 
work. During the war his conferences with 
American employers and labor groups were 
among the most helpful in bringing to light 
the size of the job we had in hand. Here is 
his view of the British situation: 

‘In making any statement about the 
industrial situation in England it is in- 
evitable that difficulties should be dwelt 
upon. The problems with which we are 
faced are obvious; solutions are often ob- 
scure or only half-revealed. But it would 
be a mistake to infer that because perplexi 
ties abound the outlook depresses. The 
tasks and dangers confronting us at the 
beginning of the war were of far greater 
magnitude. Nevertheless, though prophets 
of evil were not wanting, the tasks have 
been performed and the dangers overcome 
Thus the great experience of the recent 
past justifies us in turning our faces to the 
future in a spirit of reasonable optimism. 

“It is not easy to define briefly the mu 
tual attitude of employer and workman 
during the war. The complicating factor 
was the interposition of a third party — the 
state. The improved terms granted by 
employers— vastly higher wages, shorter 
hours, improved welfare conditions — may 
be attributed, Justly no doubt, in part to 
the overriding . cessity of stimulating out- 
put; in part to the assistance given by the 
state to employers who initiated welfare 
work in their factories; and in part to the 
power of employers to recoup themselve 
for the grant t of higher wages by the ad 
justment of their contract prices. The 
workers in pressing for such improvements 
as I have indicated, as well as a share in 
factory management, have no doubt been 
influenced by the high price of food, the 
spectacle of profiteering in some quarters, 
and apprehensions for their post-war future 
owing to the transformation of mechanical 
methods and the inrush of semiskilled men 
and wome n into the highly skilled crafts.” 


How Discussion Helps 


“But it would be a great mistake to con 
clude that the workers have been influenced 
merely by self-interest and that the em- 
ployers have made only those concessions 
for which they could procure an equivalent 
from the state. Behind all these superficial 
indications of interested feeling there ha: 
undoubtedly been on both sides a conscious 
working for a great common end, which even 
divergent interests have not been able to 
obscure. Employers—by assenting to a 
national scheme for the periodic revision of 
wages in various industries, by conceding 
greatly reduced hours of work, by agreeing 
in many cases to the shop-committee sys 
tem and in some leading instances strongly 
promoting it, and by doing what they could 
amid the rapid turmoil of enormous war 
production to humanize the conditions of 
factory life—have displayed a spirit of 
humanity and quickness to appreciate the 
lessons taught by the concentrated indus- 
trial experience of the last four year 
Again, the hard, willing, devoted work of 
the millions engaged on the output of 
munitions can be appreciated only by those 
who have been able to study it at close 
range; but as strikes which have occurred 
may have attracted attention di propor 
tionate to their relative 
worth pointing out here that notwithstand 
ing the reactions of war strain the time lost 
through trade disputes during the period of 
the war has been an exceedingly small 
fra action of the whole working time 

‘As to how far the better elements of 


significance it 1s 


fee ling and practical experience produce i 
in the atmosphere of war will be solidified 
and made permanent in the less acutely 
idealistic days of peace, much will depend 


upon the whole commercial! position after 
the coming period of transition. Prophecie 
are out of the question. The most hopeful 
prospect lies in de veloping the spirit of 
mutual respect and understanding between 
employers and their. workers to which | 
have already made reference. Bring partic 
with competing interests round the same 
table, let them ventilate their difference 
freely face to face, and we may look for 
an atmosphere in which fair-minded «a 
commodi ution becomes possible. 

“Tt is with that goal in view that the 
government is actively promoting the 
Whitley scheme of joint industrial counciis, 
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supplemented by industrial-reconstruction 
committees linking up with the work of the 
trade boards and existing representative 
joint bodies. It is also maintaining trade- 
union advisory committees at the head- 
quarters of government departments, as 
well as local-labor advisory committees to 
assist in decentralized administratior 

‘It may still be possible to discern a 
really acute difference between the aims o§ 
even ‘good’ employers and ‘good’ workmen 
The employers realize that high wages and 
attractive conditions are necessary to pro 
duce contented workers, but they claim 
that increased output is an indispensable 
accompaniment of these On the other 
hand the worker is apt to suspect in sug 
gestions of payment by results, in scientific 
management and in efficiency methods 
attack on collective bargaining and the 
menace of considerable unemployment 
The workers ask not only for comfort in the 
present but security for the future, and for 
ome measure of control of the industry in 
which they are concerned. It is in this 
general situation that the promotion of 
direct negotiation and joint action as 
between the employing and employed 
classes is seen to be of the first importance.” 


Fellow Learners in a Big School 


“Apart from labor questions perhaps the 
greatest problem facing British industry at 
present from the employer's point of view 
is the fact that while on the one hand the 
costs of raw materials and of production 
are very high there is on the other hand 
apprehension that prices of manufactured 
articles may fall heavily. As a consequence, 
though the need of the world for manu 
factured articles has never been greater and 
masses of orders are waiting to be placed 
manufacturers in many cases are hanging 


DAach 
The questions of the readaptation of 
plant and of taxation are also factors in the 
nternal situation, while, looking to the 
outside, the recovery of markets and trade 
connections 1s an issue of prime urgency 
From a narrowly national standpoint 
uch a standpoint as might have seemed 
natural before we had all learned the les 
sons of the great war it might be said that 
America is not specially interested and con- 
cerned in our solving these problems of ours 
Sut these are not pre-war days and I think 
that perhaps in America as well as in Eng 
land we shall try to survey things in a more 
comprehensive and generous spirit. No 
doubt labor policies in England and America 
must sooner or later follow the same broad 
line Interchange of views, experience and 
experiments should be of great interest and 
value to both countries 

‘It may be said that industry tends 
toward internationalization and that the 
international relations of labor are only 
less close than those of capital. A demand 
is springing up in all countries and not 
only on the side of labor—for an interna 
tional code for industry: a flexible code, 

ceptil ile of local modifications, which 
would remove some of the local fears with 


which en ployers listen to the demands of 
labor. Employers in any one country are 
deterred from making such concessions by 
fear of foreign competition. This may or 


may not be a valid argument, but it would 


| y be advantageous to all partie ) 
reconstruct the foundations of industrial 
life in such a way as to restore the con 


fidence which is now so often lacking among 
the three partner n the world’s work 
employers, employed and the state 

“It is not for England to teach America 


England and America are fellow learners in 
the chool of world experience We may 
exchange thoughts, idea ugyestions and 
ords to our mutual and lasting advar 
tayve, but e would hesitate a long time 





it l attitude on any 

of the ubject I have touched upon 

Closer and more frequent consultation 
would, I thint bn very desirable, and po 
bly we may in the future see conferences 
taking place periodically between the 


Ly partments of Labor of the United K ng 
dom and the United States 

‘Not! 
change of ideas and experience, and | 
forward to the day when such questions a 





ing but good can come from ex 


hours of the working week will be a matter 
of international discussion governed by 
international experience and by interna 
tional demand. Security of employment 
and certainty of market should be our goal, 





and only by ir lational discussions and 
agreements shall we be able to ach 


common aim ‘id 


eye our 
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It Beats...as it it Sweeps as it Cleans 








eed it is guaranteed to 


BO FIGS . 6 ove: 


SHOE SOLES track in trom the 
streets an unwholesome gritty type of 
dirt. Wiped off by soft nap, it sifts 
deeply into the carpetings. 


There it evades removal except by 


prolong the life of rugs 
As It Sweeps 


WHILE THE HOOVER is beat- 
ing it is also sweeping. For in The 
Hoover is a Beating-Sweeping Brush. 
No other cleaner brush is like it. 


\t lightning speed it is electrically 


As It Cleans 


AND AS THE HOOVER beats 
and sweeps it also cleans by power- 
ful suction. A cyclone of air rushes 
upwards through the carpeting, 
healthfully freshening it and suction- 
ing up all surface litter. 


beating. Pressed by feet and furni- Whirled. ‘Twenty-four large tufts of Colorings and patterns, once be- 
ture, it sandpapers the nap from sott bristles make countless brushing dimmed, regain their full attractions. 
within. ‘Thread-bare spots in time contacts with the rug or carpet. No The immaculate homekeeper can 
er lint or threads or hairs. can cling pride herself upon floor coverings 
‘The only indoor way to beat out this sufficiently to withstand this sweep- inwardly as clean as outwardly they 
injurious imbedded grit —dustlessly, ing. ‘Thus detached they are re- appear. 

easily, regularly—is ‘The Hoover moved by Hoover suction. Ilave a Hoover and make light of 


Klectric Suction Sweeper. Upon a 
cushion of air The Hoover, in pass- 
ing, flutters the carpeting more than 


former tasks. Stop living upon a 
layer of concealed dirt. End that 
harmful sandpapering of the nap. 


Nap that had been crushed down is 
brushed up to proper position, This 


a thousand times each minute. This prevents wear on the sedes of the nap Be certain to secure a Hoover. For 
loosens and shakes forth all grit and adds to a Carpeting s life while only The Hoover beats ss ee oe it 
so that suction may withdraw it. restoring its old-time charm. sweeps as it cleans. 


How to Judge an Electric Cleaner” is a quickly-read booklet which we advise 
you to request trom ‘The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, 
Ohio, or Windsor, Ont., Canada, unless you know a Hoover dealer. 
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e VLapine omen ave ways ante 
VERY woman who has ever used a kitchen cabinet has wanted mark of distinction a refinement that every particular housewile want 
certain improvements Thousands of women who have not as yet The rich, lustrous, Hand Rubbed Oil Finish ts another feature Also the 
owned a kitchen cabinet have formed mental pictures of the con Ant-Proof Casters which prevent vermin from crawling upinto the cabinet 
j j : 
: venience they would like. We cannot begin to detail all the excellent fe atures of this new Viaster 
| In this big, beautiful, truly modern Sellers ‘‘ Mastercraft" all ideals of craft’’ model here. Any word picture of its splendid workmanship and 
all women, we think, are answered. It is the supreme production of the patrician beauty would be deplorably inadequate. You will recognize these superiorite 
Sell the instant you see it. And you will, as thousands of other w en have immediate 
great Sellers Factories —the direct result of 30 years of specialized | . 
recognize in it the cabinet you have always wanted 
kitchen cabinet experience. It marks the pinnac le of physical beauty, We invite you to visit your local dealer and see this Sellers Mast aft It 
durability and convenience convenience every woman should have and that any home an afford ) / il 
gladly arrange terms to suit your income 
Fifteen long needed improvements are here combined for the first 7 P 
time. No other cabinet has them all. And not a single one would you Money Saving Recipe Book Free 
illow removed from your cabinet. Write for a Free copy of “2! Inexpensive Meals” by Constance E. M A Dp. I 
| j ; This book gives recipes for 21 delightful, economical meals as prepared by a dietet 
The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, for example, is a long needed aaa facies ais Gain ten and enue snenes. Also 0 Bealls ie» ee ihies eal 
improvement thet you should never be without. line of famous Sellers Kitchen Cab.nets. Your request on a posta ard w bring you 
free copy immediately. Write us today 
lhe Automatic Base Shelf Extender is another advanced idea that has i 
} met with overwhelming enthusiasm G. a Sellers & Sons Co., 1013 13th St., Elwood, Ind. 
i Ihen there's the clear white, sanitary Porceliron Work-Table. It is a F.C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada (District Representative) 
| 
ELLERS 
1 
f { 
; 704 ~ oa - “é . ” 
ae a The Best Servant in Your House : r 
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OU are sure of beauty, quality of workmanship 
Vou material, and of the permanence of the 
memorial when you specify Dark Barre Granite— 
The Rock of Ages—and receive from your monu- 
ment dealer a certificate pledging to you the genu- 
ineness of the product and the character of treat- 
ment it has received. 


Dark Barre Granite is the guaranteed memorial 
rock, with dealer, manufacturer and quarry owner 
back of it. It must be real Dark Barre Granite, from 
our quarries, and the workmanship on it must be 
right when such a certificate is placed in your hands. 
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You then know that your investment is the best you 
could have made. 

Whether for costly mausoleum or monument, 
whether for spire, tablet or marker, Dark Barre 
lends itself perfectly to the work of polisher and cut- 
ter. Its texture and freedom from elements tending 
to discoloration enable it to defy time and weather. 
Your memorial will always be the same strong and 
beautiful silent sentinel over the resting place of 
your dead. 

Write for a free copy of illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Rock of Ages.” 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Department A, Montpelier, Vermont 
Quarries at Barre, Vt., The Granite Center of the World 
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SPINELESS LEAGUES AND FACELESS NATIONS 


(Continued from Page 9 


The result is that ideas done up in the 
form of people are in the best, most lively 
and inost practical form to be presented 
to great masses of men and masses of 
women. 

In the new League of Nations that we 
are going to have each nation is going to 
find that if it wants to express its ideas in 
t! » quickest, cheapest and most convincing 
form to people in other nations it must 
find ways of having its ideas personalized 

Nations must have faces. 

The more faceless nations in the league 
will be the ones that will be misunderstood 
the most and have to have armaments 
longest. 

Faces are the same in all languages. 
Ways must be found of having a hundred 
million people look one in the eye. 

The other day in the streets of Paris one 
saw hundreds of thousands of people lined 
up and crowded on the pavements look- 
ing--as Mr. Wilson passed—a hundred 
million people, three thousand miles away, 
in the eye 

It was the most colossal and convincing 
thing that has happened in five hundred 
years— that deep swift moment two nations 
had—out of their desperate sorrow to- 
gether, out of their desperate hope together 
looking one another in the eye. 

I have believed it to be a symbol not only 
of one way but of a thousand ways in which 
nations from this day forward, by being 
more nationally personal with each other, 
by being personal on a magnificent and 
colossal scale with one another, are going 
to come to the peace that passeth under- 
standing 

The peace that passeth understanding, 
as I look at it, is not a peace that passeth 
the understanding of common human peo- 
ple. It isthe peace that merely passeth the 
understanding of the impersonal diplomats, 
of the abstract hemmers and hawers of na- 
tions that great peoples before this in great 
moments have let stand in front of them 
and hide their faces 


Personalizing the ideas of a nation so 
that people see them personally is a thing 
hat can be carried on in a thousand ways 
and through a thousand activities by 
merely carrying the common activity on in 
a more personal, human and self-revealing 
The white-light theory or impersonal 
eory of how a re porter or a corre spondent 
hould present news is going to evaporate, 

I suspect, very soon when the nations once 
begin really grappling with how they can 
get acquainted with each other. 

I was talking with a newspaper man the 
other day who seemed to think that the 
fact that Mrs. Carlyle threw a teacup at 
Mr. Carlyle should be given to the public 
merely as a fact. 

But a fact presented to people without 
the proper—or even, if necessary, without 
the improper—human being to go with it 
does not mean anything and does not really 
aper about in people’s 








become alive or « 
mir ds 

sut what I want and what I believe most 
people want when a fact is being presented 
s one or two touches that will make nat- 
ural and human questions rise in and play 
about like this: 

‘Did a servant see Mrs. Carlyle throw 
the teacup? Was the servant an English 
servant with an English imagination or an 
Irish servant wit! an Irish imagination 
What would Mr. Gladstone have said if he 
inste ¢ of the servant had happened to be 
going by the door? What would the fact 
ha » bee n like if Mr Browning had beer 
li ntl at the keyhole? Or Oscar Wilde, 
or Punch, or the Missionary Herald, or 
the New York Sun, or the Christian Science 
Monitor?” 

One has a dozen facts in a minute when 
one thinks of a dozen people at the key- 
hole when Mrs. Carlyle threw the teacup. 

Was Mrs. Carlyle summing her whole 
life up and giving out her autobiography 
in throwing that teacup at Mr. Carlyle? 
Or was she in a nervous crisis, which would 
be the more important part of the fact? 
This fact about the teacup would have to 
be put with the other fact—namely: Was 
Mrs. Carlyle or was she not misrepresent- 
ing herself just when the Missionary Herald 
or Punch or Browning or Gladstone hap- 
pened by? 

Every fact has to be put in its setting or 
it isn’t a fact at all. Raw-material fact, 


or what might be called pig-iron fact, does 
not exist. The setting which goes with 
a fact and makes it a big or little one nine 
times out of ten depends upon the kind of 
person who happened to be by and who 
observed it. 

The only way out in getting at the truth 
in expressing the relations between govern- 
ments is to have a crowd at the keyhole 
when the teacup is thrown. If we are going 
to have a League of Nations, America will 
have to provide through its newspapers an 
enormous safe-guaranteed equipment and 
machinery for having crowds at keyholes. 

People of all temperaments and all in- 
terests trooping past and reporting news 
like human beings. 

Conveniences for nations’ being personal. 

In other words, if they are going to suc- 
ceed with one another and succeed in being 
understood nations must have a look and a 
tone and personalize their ideas. 

First experience and conclusion: Na- 
tions must have faces. 


mu 

HE other experience I have had lately 

in watching the way the world is going 
is that what makes it go, largely, is a spot- 
light. 

If a young amateur Kaiser who was 
going round to people for general advice 
should come to me to-morrow morning 
and ask me how I thought he ought to 
go at it to be a Napoleon now, I should be 
inclined to say to him that the really 
practical thing for a man to do who wants 
to bully a world to-day is not to be a 
Kaiser and fling round armies and navies 
at people, but be an editor—jerk round 
what people look at, hurl round a spotlight 
in your hand up in the dark. 

Let anything happen that wants to 
happen. Let anybody speak who wants to 
speak. Spread out before the people a kind 
of free open sky of news. 

Then run a spotlight, which in a universe 
of news, nations and #ons makes men’ 
minds like moths round a street lamp on a 
summer night. 

Everybody has felt like this reading his 
paper lately—like a moth in swirls of news. 

\ few days pass by. We see the entire 
attention of the world all about us being 
centered on Germany and on how much 
we can all pull away from the Germans. 

\ few days more pass by, and Germany 
becomes a great Black Hole of attention, 
a huge wastebasket of darkness, and we 
find ourselves flitting in a great round 
world are light of how much England, 
France, Italy and America can pull away 
from each other 

A few days more, and the round world 
are light is on something else. 

Moths. Moths 

Everybody buzzing. Everybody flitting 

I do not know how other people find it in 
t they are trying to do— being a banker, 
stance, or be ing a plumber to a public 
jerked i round like this. But I do know that 
being an author to it, trying to write books 
to it with reference to what is going to 
happen and what has happened or with 
reference to the relative importance of 
events in a bird’s-eye view of the time and 
of the world makes one feel one be longs to 
the impossibility profession. Just this huge 
foolish spotligh 1t wandering round making 
things suddenly black and meaningless al! 
id everybody 


wi 


for 


a 





Our 
\ few days here, a few days there. 
Then out 
Not unnaturally, if one is an author one 
wants to get at one’s own people--at the 


hundred million people; touch it on the 
elbow, as it were; get its attention. Not 
unnaturally, once in so often one looks for 
ward to taking a nation by the buttonhole 
with a book, and talking to it calmly about 
what it has just mentioned, but one must 
restrain oneself now 

One wakes up on Monday morning and 
sees one’s people all keyed up—a hundred 
million people all hustling along on a sub- 
ject, all forgetting everything else, all ask 
ing every author they meet to please write 
a book about it. 

Three days more, all in a second, one 
looks up and sees this same hundred million 
people that made this great rush of knowl 
edge on the subject it ordered all its books 
on jumping down over a precipice into a 
bottomless black hole of silence about it 
into an unfathomable bog of indifference 
about it for the rest of their lives 


One comes to three discouraged con 
clusions: 

First discouraged conclusion: Writing a 
book to grip a nation with events or even 
to fleck the attention of a nation is an 
idle dream. The attention of this nation 
we belong in now—all of us—is becoming 
a mere spotlight attention. We are all 
doomed to live daily in a single brilliant 
globe of light in the vast empty waste of 
the news of the world. The rest is all outer 
darkness, with the great spotlight up above 
being run God knows why, God knows by 
whom. One tries to know. All one knows 
is: This mysterious composite vague per- 
sonality, this cosmic kind of Billy Hearst 
way up somewhere in the heavens bully 
ing what a world looks at, with his little 
private patch of glory, plumps history at 
nations; way up in the anonymous dark, 
way up safe over a hundred thousand 
cities, over all the people’s heads, jerks 
round what a hundred million people see; 
steers the little daily visions of their world 
and shoves at them their lives. 

Second discouraged conclusion: A hun 
dred million people who are living like this 
who are being petted and cajoled by ten 
thousand editors into these lurches of at 
tention, into acting like this in their minds 
toward what is happening, cannot make 
anything happen. Nations acting like thi 
in their minds have to take the history that 
is handed out to them by stronger-minded 
nations; by nations in which the ship of 
state has a farther and a longer lookout, a 
steadier and a deeper draft, and whi 
holds its course in the seas 

Third discouraged conclusion: The worst 
of the spotlight way of supplying news to 
people is that the spotlight works as well 
apparently in fooling the free and the great 
minds of the day—the experts, the ed 
tors—as it does in fooling the small one 
In the presence of a huge spotlight roaming 
round out in inky blackness a lion, a mouse 
and Abraham Lincoln all see alike. No 
body exists who can see off over the edge 
of it or an inch one side from it. One has 
to get one’s hand on the arm way up in 
the dark that is jerking the light round and 
find a way to begin jerking the light one- 
self. And no one single person can do it, of 
course, Only a trust or a secret government 
can do it. So do we all in our poor little 
minds live in America to-day, like little 
creatures of the glare, like toads and moths 
of news, like fishes with torches 

Not a day passes but I feel about it a 
good deal the way a fish would, I imagine 
in the middle of the Atlantic, when the 
new grand enlightened fishing boat just in 
vented comes booming toward him throug! 
the sea. The fishing boat is constructed to 
run with a huge searchlight that sinks itself 
down into the sea as it goes miles ahead, 
and makes a kind of splendid funnel of light 
leading to the ship. All the fish for mile 
round go flocking toward it to float in it 
in the funnel of light; then the ship come 
thundering up with a scoop at its prow 
The hold is jammed full of fish in a fe 
minutes 

Looked at on the surface, and looked at 
statically and taken as it is at the moment 
this huge helpless meaningless nationa 
hop-skip-and-jump of attention or vague 
wandering eye of a hundred million peopl 
leads one to three discouraged conclusior 
But looked at as a symptom, looked at a 
moving and for t it is moving towar: 
it has come to be to me 





this new thi 

whi cl look 5 like a mere V ast new attentior 
die ase- a most amazing and conclu 
hope for my people It has come to be 
me like the finger of the world pointing 
out to forty nations what they have got 
to do, and pointing out to the forty natior 
the way they have got to do it It ha 
in ita hope an outlook for the forty na 
tions, of which I had never dreamed. It 
presents to us four astounding facts in what 
is really a new psychology for natior 

Looking 

All looking. 

All looking at the same time 

All looking at the same thing at the same 
time 

Even if this looking is only being done 
in huge foolish giant jerks, ‘and in what 
seems a wild whimsical] spirit —if it is really 
true at last that the looking is being done 
if it is true at last that human beings ar 
really beginning to visualize their idea 
the forty nations that want a League o 
Nations are soon going to find themsel ve 


f 


confronted with a new human nature in 
men to make a League of Nations out of, 
ane anew human nature in tations: anew 


da colossal technic for nations’ living ar 
for nations’ expressing themselves the world 
has never guessed at before 

A huge undreamed-of looking toward 
the same place at the same time at the same 
thing by everybody, even if only in spa 
modiec flecks, is an astounding and revolu 
tionary fact 

The human race in a great hushed pr 
ence, everybody looking unanimous, enor 
mous, simultaneous, omnipresent looking 
if only for three days; a planet staring at 
the same thing for three day 

For two days. 

Even for two hours 

A vast face of nations, a world like a 
theater, great peoples and continents it 
galleries reaching away, looking at t} 
same ten-by-fourteen-foot square of light 
the same moving picture of a day 

The spotlight instead of being a va 
meaningless whimsical despair bobbing 
about our world is the symptom of it 
hope--the moving picture, which is the 
spotlight in a row —that is, the going spot 
light kinetoscope, the spotlight coming 
from somewhere, the spotlight arriving 
somewhere and making sense, the spotligl 
visualizing the desires, the prayers focus 
ing before all men’s eyes, so that they know 
what is happer ing to them, the experience 





t 


of a world 
Three days 
Three weeks 
Then a year 
Then a great world; a great men 
League of Nations; the league of moving 
ision a men’s league; a God's league 
a league that puts vision and action to 
gether 
The main difference between the geniu 
and the average mar is that the things t! 
genius knows are known as moving \ 
genius pours vision out into action and pour 
action into vision. It is as if he were all mo 
ing picture inside. It is what makes him a 
genius. The moving picture is the symbol, 
the norm of the knowledge all nations are 
going to have of one another; when it 
used as it is going to be used it fits up r 
tions as geniuses. The two psychologica 
qualities that make a man an artist or a na 
tion great are both in the moving picture 
vision and action —the soul through the eye 
the brain through the spine to the » 





the hand 





I have wanted to share with the re 
two experiences and draw conclusions fr« 
them. The two things that are going ) 
nations understand are personalizing 
sualizing; the visualizing eye, peop] 
in motion—that is, moving pictures l 
have come so far, I hope, with my reader 
to the conclusion that ideas between natior 








must be expressed with people. Natior 
must have faces. There is no knowledge 
nations cannot have if the knowledge } 
related to people. A very little knowledge 
presented to people so that they feel the 


} } 
nowledge is related to them and to what 
ey can do and to what they can get, and 


Vnat > ind of a country ¢ a world they cal 

















have, will go a long w Humanized 
that adequately alized —know! 
edge nowledge ex] ith the people 
at bel with it all put into it, has no 
between nations, When people ane? 
‘ related to a man they know, to 
i man they see, they begin relating it 
emsel vs Phen they know what. they 
val Ideas become as catching as clothe 
i Vatel ther people eat 





I theught : first it was childis} I used 
to feel when I was in college rather cor 
descending and rather intellectual about 


ind full of a miserable suspicious ¢ 





highbrow fear about the simplicity na 
tior But I am a little ashamed « v 
When I think of it I swing my hat et 


it backing up a League of Nations wit 
a rid 

Th yearning and straining of a natior 
o do up its thinking neatly in people, 
» features, to have i 
ideas smile and cry and scold, show thei 
teeth, turn up their eyes to heaven; thi 





have its ideas all have 


igue passionate endeavor of a hundre 
milhon people to put ideas and principle 
nto persons, to put ip their thinking 1 
Mary sae rd oand President W mm al 
B day, the impeccable Mr. Lodge 


} 


Continued on Page 15 
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Burns Natural or/Atrtiticial Gas and Coal or Wood 
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Cr’ Tasty, Appeliz zing read 


or crunchy crusts of golden brown, with snowy centers pe rfectly 
cooked. For all the thins ys that make folks say: ‘‘What wonder 
ful bread! you'll find your UNIVERSAL Combination 
Range perfection. 

Burns coal or wood and gas—both at same time when wanted. 
No parts to change for different fuels. Just turn the lever and 
everything is ready. Compact—tits small spaces. Keeps kitchen 
cool in summer and warm in winter. Gives service of two ranges 
at price of one. Your choice of plain or nickel finish, and blue 
UNIVEIT enamel. Sold by almost all good dealers, for cash or on 
terms. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet with full details 
and name of nearest dealer. 
CRIBB N & SI x1 IN COMPANY, — 710 Sacramento Blvd., c hic igo 


PITTSBURGH ee 
by MeClary 








cA Ywist of the Wrist 
Changes from Gas to Coal 


‘COMBINATION 
RANG E 
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The Modern Guide 
to Perfect Flashlights 
































Millions Now Look for this Cabinet 


HIS famous cabinet is for your convenience. It is the 

modern flashlight department. It displays and protects 

the stock better, rotates it more evenly which eliminates 
shelf weakening and spoilage; serves you quicker—and insures 
fresh, long-burning flashlights. 


These are the important reasons why millions prefer to buy from it— 
and why dealers everywhere prefer to sell from it. This cabinet guaran- 
tees you the nationally known French Ray-O-Lite Flashers, if you live 
in the West or South—and the famous Niagara Searchlights if you 
live in the East or New England. 

French Ray-O-Lite Flashers and Niagara Searchlights are more than mere flash 
lights. Due to our super-service batteries, they are dependable, long-burning portable 
electric lights. Batteries come in UNSEALED cartons. The dealer tests them before 
your eyes on the handy testing block which is a part of the cabinet. 

French Batteries for Ray-O-Lites and Niagara Batteries fit flashlight cases of 
all makes. No matter what kind of a flashlight you now have, buy your next battery 
from this convenient cabinet. The better stores have it. If your dealer is not yet 
equipped, write us. ’ 

If you’re located in the East or New England, If your location is in the West or South, write 


write 
. : . French Battery & Carbon Co. 
Niagara Searchlight Co. wep yew 


71 Murray Street 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Branches at 
Chicago—Dallas—Atlanta—Minneapolis—Kansas City 








[ JOBBERS and DEALERS: Ginc pasationiedes. Yao tsviars man a | 
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COOK STOVES a= ct 


. 


A Family Delight 


A tender, juicy roast, sizzling in savory brown gravy —one of mother’s 
delic 10US dinners Cc oked on the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
Ask your dealer to No wonder 3,000,000 housewives use turns every dré p of kerosene oil into clean 
demonstrate this the New Perfection! It keeps the kitchen — intense cooking heat and drive it full fore. 
high searing tlame mfortabl n\ abundant heat for all directly against the utensil. 


Flam la Where 


Burners are made of bra 


‘himney Burner is the Cold tie afl cond a 
d heats instantly fection Oven too — it ba 
e your dealer or wr rafr Vew Per n Bookl 
lhik CLEVELAND METAL PRODI CS COMPANY 
31 Platt Avenu Cleveland, Ohio 


id 4 inuda Per ion S ¢ m par Limited rnia, Op» 
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(Continued from Page 151) 

in Mr. Bryan’s grape juice, Senator Ham 
Lewis’ whiskers; this endeavor of the 
people to do their thinking in Charlie Chap- 
lin and Paderewski and Charlie Schwab 
and Private Peat and Mr. Rockefeller and 
Tagore—has folded up in its jejuneness a 
great revolutionary prophetic fact for a 
League of Nations to face the future with 
and begin before us all the re-creation of a 
world. Nations are going to have faces. 

In the same way a spotlight experience 
the straining of the newspapers to bully 
the attention of the people through their 
eyes—is a prophecy of what the League of 
Nations is going to do. It is going to see 
that ideas between nations must be visu- 
alized, must be focused and presented to 
them as taking place before their eyes. The 
League of Nations is going to take its cue 
from the moving picture 

The moving picture—which is merely a 

potlight moving, a spotlight with a plot, 

a row of spotlights with a beginning, a 
middle and an end —would seem to be the 
norm of expressing nations or all vast 
masses of people to each other. It is going 
to be adopted by the League of a 
as having the Ae peo al qualities of al 

power in getting ions to act rae es a 

Already we see it coming before our eyes. 
Already we are not only doing our na- 
tional thinking in people; we are already 
thinking nationally in pictures; and we are 
not only thinking nationally in pictures, 
but the pictures are moving. 

With the moving picture a hundred mil- 
lion people can look forty million people in 
the eye. They watch each other living in 
each oth er’s dooryards across the sea. 

Crowds are neighbors. Crowds lean on 
their hoes and talk with each other over 
the back fence—with the moving picture. 
Millions of Frenchwomen throw a shawl 
over their heads and run in next door with 


a cup of molasses and gossip three thou- 








sand miles away 

Nations sit and hold each other’s hands 

the dark. 

qi 

I‘ PEOPLE who are tryin g to settle on 

what they want would stop talking about 
what they want and begin visualizing it 
through sooner If the 
nations’ now holding a meeting in Paris 
to see things would 
eep still and not say a word all next 


they would get 


tryi ng to get e: ach other 


eek ust sit in the dark there together 
1 a screen in front of them, and throw 
pictures at each othe! they would get on 


faster than they have been. 

The way todo with aman who is talking 
but saying nothing is to stop him and 
compel him » it. Then he stands 
there with you and you stand there with 
him, and look at nothing together, at the 
tark convincing nothingness of his idea. 

If a man does not or will not visualize 
ce him sit down. If he does 
sualize it when he looks at it sometimes 
ly else looking at it he 

1 want to sit down himself. 

When a man trying to get people to 
ay they will let him have some real thing 
he really wants if he stops talking about it 
and visualizes it everybody knows he wants 


; + it } 


r does not want it at a glance. The only 


to visuali 











talking left over that anybody can possibly 


work in after that to say Yes or to 
ay No. 
I thought of this at first as a blessed 
relief And then I conscientiously made 
to myself: 


this memorandum 

“If you know anything or want any- 
thing ae ire it and keep still. If you 
do not know any thing or want anything 
picture that en it is over with. You 
know. Everybody knows.”’ 

The test of a nation or of a civilization is 

power of visualizing to others what it 
wants. The first scientific principle nations 
have to reckon with in getting together for 
the purpose of talking about what they 
want is this: 

The common denominator of all talking, 
of all word wriggling, of all these ant hills 
of words and arguments people’s minds get 
nto and run round in always is a picture. 








[The way to reduce a conversation to its 
lowest terms, or, rather, to its highest 
terms, or its sternest test, is with pictures. 

If the League of Nations could take three 
ideas a day and make pictures of them and 
sit and look at the three ideas together it 
would accumulate in a few weeks hundreds 
of things all the members had seen to- 
gether, which it would be able to assume 
they had all seen together, as a basis of 
conversation. They would then begin with 


so much to take for granted, talking swiftly 
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and to some purpose. The trouble with 
talking is that sometimes in the middle 
of a sentence, sometimes almost every three 
or four words, what one really needs to do 
is to stop and make pictures. There the 
people all are. There the people all sit 
while you talk, every three or four words 
assuming at you, quietly, pictures of what 
you mean, making up pictures at you, all 
by themselves in their own private minds. 

All the pictures they make up of what 
you say differ from one another. All of 
them differ from your pictures. And if you 
could only stop talking half a second, hold 
up three words or four words, and flash in 
between the real picture of what you are 
really seeing yourself—a kind of signed 
authoritative picture of what you mean 
and then go on you could soon get some 
where with people. They would behead 
you or agree with you. 

As it is But everybody knows how 
it is. 

Everybody who has ever tried to ex- 
press in a graceful sentence or so a new 
idea to people without having, as he ought 
to have, a moving-picture machine to level 
at them every three or four words, will 
readily sympathize with me in my idea that 
the moving picture is only recognized as 
yet for one-half of one per cent of what can 
be done with it. The one thing of all others 
that the nations will have to do with the 
league when they get one really under way 
will be to arrange at once to visualize their 
ideas to one another. Make it a rule of 
the league meetings that a nation that has 
not got an idea far enough along so that it 
can visualize it shall drop it or postpone it 
until visualization sets in. Make it a rule 
of the league that if two nations both rise 
at the same time and both want to make 
a motion at the same time, if one nation 
makes its motion in the form of merely 
talking about it the more lively nation, the 
more vivid and visualizing nation, shall 
have the floor. 


Sometimes I go up Mount Tom and 
think of it. I sit down on a big round 
rock on top and look off on the sky over 
my country, on smoke and skyscrapers and 
whistles, three thousand miles. I stretch 
my vision and my listening across a thou- 
sand cities. Then I think of the League of 
Nations. What is it the cities in all their 
smoke and roaring are thinking about the 
League of Nations? I wish I could put the 
question to them, call the meeting to order 
of a thousand cities—a minute. I think 
what could be done with a national silence 
foraminute. I want a silence by a hundred 
million people. 

Of course I cannot get up on top of 
Mount Tom, hold out my hand across the 
landscape and say quietly to the thousand 
cities, to the plains, to the hills and to the 
farms: “I want a silence by a hundred 
million people!’ It would be ridiculou 
gut if | really had, as any man with a 
touch of hope or vision for a country ought 
to have—if I had at my elbow a national 
moving-picture machine to visualize my 
idea for the nation | could get up on Mount 
Tom as well as not, and without the slight 
est compunction say to the prairies and to 
thefcities, three thousand miles: “‘I want 
a silence by a hundred million people! 
With the machine at my right hand I could 
touch the button to a nation, could for 
three hours to-day have the people ola 


nation see eye to eye, see the same sight, 
and three hours before they went to bed 
} » passing through their minds the same 


thought 

One can but think it a criminal waste of 
time when one sees great splendid stutter 
ing nations desperately trying to expre 
themselves to one another in time to save a 
world; acting and appare ntly planning to 
act as if the y seriously thought they could 
express themse “ s to one another in word 
One likes to think they are going to see light 
presently, that they are not going to keep 
on trying to move each other by putting 
pictures into words 

Putting pictures into words is a thing 
that only two or three artists or men of 
genius in a century have ever yet managed 
to do, and all the time we have right at 
hand, waiting every day, every night a ma 
chine for putting words into pictures, a 
machine for understanding and being un 
derstood, which can run through it hun- 
dreds of millions of people a day, and 
practically not a nation anywhere in sight, 
paying any attention to it!—to a machine 
for pulling forty nations, soul and body, eye 
and hand and feet, round the round globe 
together! 
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Trying to put pictures into words, when 
all the time a machine for putting words 
into pictures, with which any small boy at 
twenty cents an hour and an electric motor 
for five cents an hour can do off twenty 
million people at one swoop all in one 
day, does not seem quite bright. 

iv 

S' )ME of us have little private visualizing 

machines we carry round with us in our 
own brains. Some one makes an abstract 
remark, and the little moving-picture ma 
chine we have inside makes it into a picture 
at once. E verybody in America who is not 
already fitted up by Nature with a littl 
private moving-picture plant inside should 
be supplied by the Government with a pub 
lic one which he can use if he wants it. If 
some of us have our way the men who are 
now in two debating societies at the ends of 
the Capitol Building at Washington, in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
will be moved out every other week and 
moving-picture men put in instead— men 
who can visualize ideas for a hundred 
million people. 

Talk in the morning, make a moving pic 
ture of it in the afternoon, and then have 
the nation sit in the dark and have the 
vision of it that night. 

Vote on everything in due time after 
many moving-picture referendums. 

The way to govern a nation and to get a 
nation that will govern a world is to have a 
nation that has visions or ideas of action 

First visualize visions so that the people 
can see them; and, second, dramatize them 
in action so that people will realize them 
when they see them, and act. 

On the whole, possibly we could better go 
up to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
to carry out our idea of a moving-picture 
government. Let the Senate and the House 
act as leaders, as the people’s committec 
on scenarios, and then let the scenarios be 
sent up to the other end of the Avenue to 
the President and his cabinet to set up and 
release. 

We would have a moving-picture min 
ister in the cabinet. The nation could vote 
every week. The order would be something 
like this: 

Abstract vision. 

Private visualizing. 

Public moving pictures 

Everybody having a private picture, he 
carries home in his mind to dramatize, then 
everybody dramatizing in action. 

Of course I am not making this remar} 
literally with regard to a moving-picture 
Senate or moving-picture Congress, but | 
am sure it is suggestive of something the 
nation and the world are working toward. 

If America proposes to drive victory in 
this war through to what we got it for, picl 
out some vision good enough to go with our 
victory —we must find some way in the 
hortest possible time for America to get 
itself together as nations used to when they 
were little 

We must find some way of taking thi 
great hundred-million lump we call a nation 
and me lting t down into real people, into 
fellow human beings; we must think ip 
of getting humanity as we call 
it all these big unwieldy impersonal hunk 
of humanity~ all our heavy states, all ou 
mighty cities 


| 
and New Yorl to 





some Way 


Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland 
t down together round 


the tove n the village store mee more 
look in each others’ faces and ten and 
tall 

The moving picture, stupendous, innu- 


merabie, universal, is the way to ao 


One night I dreamed It made me a | 
tle afraid, but I put it down, the gist of 
the next morning It wa 

‘Il want to make America into a movir 
twenty million people can see in a night. | 
want to make a picture of the next hundred 
vears for America to enter a League of Na 
tions with, to win the fruits of peace of the 
world with, a picture that shall make a 
hundr ed million people insixn ih ts see them 
at shall give America a rehearsa 
of what she rape to be, 30 that at the end 
of the week she can begin to be it ee it all 
there lying out before her the v on o 
what she can do 

‘Then do it.” 


selve t 


ntoar 


No man can make America 
twenty million can see in a night, but tl 
article is to make a start and to ge 
twenty million people to help. If the 
twenty million people can know ma they 
can do with a movie and what the movie 





can do with them, thousands of men are 
going to try todoit. It ing to be done 
between us between the twe ity m ion 
people and some one 

To make a great history for America 
make a picture of it we all see together the 
same night 

Then go home and begin to work on it 
in the morning— begin to fill it in as we 
used to do with stencils when we ) 
dren 

If Saint John had had the movin 
instead of having to stutter out a Holy Cit 
in words in one single little dot of a lar 
guage in a whole planetful of spee: 
Saint John had had what we have now, not 
only the power to whisper to a 
in a night but the px ae to mak 
planet sit down in the dark and look at the 
same picture and think the same thought 
what is there Saint John could not ha 
done with his pretty little literary H 
City hidden away in the back part of a 
lonely book that could not even get prints 
for fifteen hundred years? 

When one thinks of what Saint Jo 
do, even with that, what could he 
done with what we have now 








Saint John would not have had to | 
mere prophet or foreteller. He would have 
given out prophecy and made hist in the 


same breath— breathing out on a thousand 
miles of film rolling softly 
like a dawn, like a sunset like a littl 
mon ten-foot sky in a million theater 
the common vision, the common prayer 
a thousand nations 

Put into an instantaneou multaneo 
universal language, into a huge visua ng 

! making an endle belt of { 

a world Saint John’s vision instead of | v 
tucked in as a kind of postscript on the 
Bible, instead of being a kind of ritual f 
tired a a sperate nations saying their 
prayers, inste eye A written i cense 
n cathedral would have been writte: 


round a world 





ron on Rome; and colialen instead of be 
ng a prose poem, a hymn for choir 
vould have been plain common histor 
ritten in facts, written in stone and steel 
in streets and ships, and in the lives of all 
ot us 
During the next Liberty Loan drive and 
the drive for thrift and giving up to pay the 
bill for the world our boy s have died to 
tart for us, what would hay pen if some one 





could visualize those who have given up the 
most; if one could visualize a vision of their 
graves to people? What would happen if 
we could have some way in New Y ork | 


—— nine hundred thousand dead 1 
1 England” 
Would the light in their faces that last 


terrible moment when they handed over 
their lives give us enough light to | 
bonds by? 

If they were place {ina row together the 
graves of the nine } ired tl isand Eng 


lishmen would reach from New Yor ) 
Denver. 
If | could not get ar 


Fifth Avenue | wonde hat I ipper 
f | could take him over to the Jer 

ind he could wa | 
me past the grave 1 et ! 

How far toward Det ! t 

ired es pust these grave i 
vant Vall t! it ! ! 
toward paying f 

H ma DO ) | 4 

her e got as la is PI i ! 
mar I I the ne ‘ 
le , 

I heard a ma i { 

treet ne? jurir i | 
| ind ‘ I 1 i I 
men have beet ! ‘ 

hot awa 

rhe crowd stood a ed. Nol 
ought pune 

Iw ‘ I could § t the twer x tl 
ind t wether in ite 

If the twent th r } y 

Witt ne eg t awa i 

rutche ip three blo m kilt \ ‘ 
yuld somebody buy a bond perhaps? | 
bly ten thousand pal I itche 
do. Possibly one thousand Po 
hundred would make people see 
vere taking without pa gi 

How would it do to get the 

susand one-legged men all it 

t it ali ie) themsel t al ré I 

Jerse shore where everyone one met f 
miles would be on crutche 

Peo le who would not buy bond n the 


Avenue might go over there and walk up 


Continued on Page 159 
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A corner of the St 
Louis, Mo., Clear 
img House, where 
16 Daltons handle 
the clearings of 
Metropolitan St 
Loui and the 
Mississippi Valley 

ery girl s a 


Method 


I ERSOLL I DCO., New York The GLOBE MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
f Cleveland, says 
Vv Dalton, t perator able to “Just as touch typewriting revolutionized 
t l t ; m, theret taking that art, the touch system of adding and 
t ke her f ! listing, made possible by the installation of 
« ‘ of n th 10 ke Julton, has greatly imereased 


inting efficiency 


dat At gla a 


THE SIMPL EY DAL 





SS 


Office managers, accountants and 
executives seeking the most efficient 
methods of cutting office costs, will 
be interested in the greater efficiency 
of Dalton operation. 


The construction of the Dalton key- 
board has a further purpose than that 
of making it so simple that anyone, 
even a child, can operate it immedi 
ately. 


It provides 100% efficiency in opera 
tion because this same keyboard is 
scientifically arranged for Touch 
Method operation — a keyboard easily 
covered by the fingers of one hand 
and operated without looking at the 
keys 


Eyes on Work—Fingers on Keys 


Dalton operators easily save 2596 to 40% of 
the time ordinarily required in adding and 


listing figures. 


They are not under the strain of constantly 
hifting the eye from figures to machine and 
back again They work freely and seem to 
forget the keys entirely. 


This results in a large increase in volume of 
work which further cuts accounting costs. 


Errors Eliminated—Real Efficiency 


The Auditor of the Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Detroit, says: Where the 


TON ‘KEVBOARD 


&Jke machine for the. 
big jobs of figuring. 
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Eyes on work- | 
Fingers on keys a 


The Dalton is a faster 
adding machine because 
its simple keyboard may 
be operated by Touch 
Method. Drawn from 
photograph of Dalton 
Touch Operators in 
Citizens Commercial 
Trust Company, D 
Buffalo. 











oh 






Dalton Touch System of operation is mas 
tered, errors are practically eliminated. I do 
not remember of a mistake having been made 
within the past two years.” 


Any untrained boy or girl can learn to operate 
a Dalton by Touch Method with little prac 
tice. An expert is not needed 


A Simpler, Faster Adding Machine 
A Simpler, Faster Multiplying Machine 


Touch method is the shortest, most accurate 
method of handling figures, therefore the 
Dalton is a faster adding machine. Dalton 
simplicity in ordinary operation and its extraor 
dinary speed through Touch Operation are 
only some of its many distinctive advantages. 


The Dalton is an adding-listing-calculating 
machine ' combined. Multiplication is as 
simple as addition. Make a test for speed in 
addition, speed in multiplication. 


The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, di 
vides, figures interest, makes out monthly 
statements, cross-foots, multiplies by frac 
tions, adds two totals at once, etc. 


Have a Demonstration 


Our agents in a hundred leading cities will 
bring a Dalton to your office, without obliga 
tion. We will gladly forward a descriptive 
catalog upon request. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 


422 Beech Street (Norwood) Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives for Canada 





The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and its branche 


ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE 


ONE HAND COVERS THE KEYBOARD 
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Ditto-A Duplicating Service 


Ditto requires no stencil — neither is there any type to set. 


For Ditto reproduces directly from the original , made with a Ditto Typewriter 
Ribbon. Ditto Pencil or Ditto Ink. ~ 


Thousands of firms in 311 lines of business have found Ditto Service 
indispensable. 


In manifolding orders (sales or factory), invoices, purchasing requisitions, 

accounting forms, temporary office forms, sales bulletins, price lists, 
stock sheets, drawings (in as many as five colors), bills of material, card 

records, tags and labels, graph charts, Ditto is swittest and cheapest. 


There is nothing complicated about Ditto Service. 


) You make an original with Ditto pencil, ribbon or ink. 
The original is then transferred to the copying surface of the Ditto Roll 
| The required number of copies are run off. 
Simple, isn’t it. @ 
And here are the advantages: 


T . ° 
a a oe 1— 5O% average reduction in labor cost. 


2—5O% average reduction in material cost. 
’ } 3—absolute accuracy. 
a4 2—sneee. 
Trade-Marh 5 — legibility. 


© —saving in floor space. 
Ditto used to be called the Commercial Duplicator. 
The whole story is told in the Ditto Book— write for it on your business 
} letterhead. 





DUPLICATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Chicago 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Att foods are flavored-to make them palatable. 
All smoking tobaccos are treated with some 
flavoring for the same reason. But there is a big 
difference in the Quality and kind of tobacco flavor- 
ings. Tuxedo, the finest of properly aged burley 
tobacco, uses the purest, most wholesome and delicious 
of all flavorings—chocolate! That is why “ Your Nose Knows’”’ 
Tuxedo from all other tobaccos—by its delicious pure fragrance. 


Cfayxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe 
Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 


briskly in the palm of your hand 
to bring out its full aroma. Then 
mell it deep—its delicious, pure 
fragrance will convince you. 
, Try this test with 
“8s. any other tobacco 


af ' and we will let . trosacc® 
| Tuxedo stand or ~. 


_ »/ fall on your judg 
ment. 


Nes “Your Nose Knows’ 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


tll 


ATTERSONS 


Ri i 


, 


, Guaranteed by 


/ 
4 r 
J, ‘ fo? 
"y Y ; : _Ns 24 
G7 SM Pte lan CoOTale 








Chocolate 


and you could break 
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Quick 
Relief! 


When you see red, 
and your teeth come 
together with a click, 


a chair or something—don't do it! Grab your pipe, 
jam it full of good tobacco and light it right away. 
A few minutes later you'll be glad you did so. 


But in that few minutes you want a pipe that 
wont talk back. You want a 


T HVE Biteryts PIPE 





Che W. D. C. triangle 
trade-mark has been the 
sign of supreme pipe value 
for more than 50 years. 
It is not only on every 
Wellington, but also on 


other pipes that we make of 


every style, size and grade. 
Price for price, grade for 
grade, there is no better pipe 
made than a W. D. C 


A Wellington never sputters or gur- 
gles or hands you anything ,-—~ 
you re not looking for. The well Y, 
keeps all moisture and loose to- “—~ 
bacco to itself. The big, satisfying 
draughts of clean, cool, sweet smoke 
flow up, away from your tongue, through 


the top opening in the bit. 














The Wellington is the real thing, nght through. The bowl 
is genuine French briar, seasoned by our own process, so as to 
break in sweet and mellow. The bit is solid Vulcanite. The 


workmanship 1s fine. 


You ought to have a Wellington. It’s chosen oftener than 
any other pipe. All good dealers offer Wellingtons in many 
shapes, sizes and grades at 75 cents and up. There is no 
better value in a pipe. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO.. NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST PIPE MANUFACTURERS 


~~ 


—— 


(Continued from Page 155) 
and down and watch what had been done 
for them. 


Every man has been found to be all right 
about helping America in this war the min- 
ute he has been faced out with people who 
have done more than he has. 

The way the idea of self-sacrifice worked 
ut during the war proved this. 

We are all good-hearted people in New 
York. Thousands of people who would not 
think of pulling away the food out of 
baby’s mouth will take candy and tobacco 
and bread out of the mouths of soldiers, 
take guns out of their hands, bullets out of 
their guns; stick them with bayonets for a 
new hat, a chocolate soda or a piano. 

Good-hearted people too. 

Why do they not pull the 
from a baby’s mouth? 

Because they see the baby. 

And because the baby sees them. 

We should have two billion dollars before 
night for any Liberty Loan if things could 
be visualized to us, if we could all be brought 
face to face—every man of us—with what 
we are doing to other peop le. 

With a national moving-picture mac — 
at hand to touch off when one speaks 
would not be absurd to stand up on the ios 
of Mount Tom; and then one could crum- 
= up a country into a village and make 

ation stand up to the town pump and say 
with a national moving-picture machine at 
one’s elbow: “I want a silence by a hundred 
iillion people !”’ 

The difference between men and ages and 
nations is their power of visualization. If 
Saint John could have had the scarlet 
woman on the screen when he was prophesy- 
ing about her he could have bowled the 
Roman Empire out of history. The nation 
that visualizes its ideas the most and visual- 
izes them first, whether the ideas are for 
themselves or for others, will be the nation 
that will get them first 

The crisis America and the world are now 
having with the Germans is a visualizing 


( 


milk away 








What 
of the Germans now that we have got it 
What is it for, and what have we for the 
Germans and for the world? 

If all we can do with Germany is to whip 
her with gun to keep on whip- 
ping her all over again every hundred years 
for a thousand year 

If we whip Germany with moving pic- 
tures on top of whipping her with guns 
that is, if we visualize to ourselves our new 
have dreamed of in America, heap 
up the vision of our new world to our own 
people with moving pictures, collect our 
vision, mass it, make a national drive of 
eeing it with moving pictures and then 
make a national moving-picture drive on 
the Germans—we shall once for all have 

ipped the Germans. We shall whip the 
Germans with moving pictures of what a 
world vend Germany can do together. We 

hall have a new workd for our children, 
have it even for ourselves before we die, 
and for the Germans too. And we shall 
have the Germans by our side helping us 
have it. 

To get the Germans out of the world’s 

way visué ian the world’s world—the one it 
is working out and that the world hopes 
Germany will want to belong to. 

The way to get rid of the militarism and 
the German menace is to whip the Ger- 
mans with visions, whip them with moving 
pictures of our souls that have been behind 
our guns. 

By putting before the Germans a clear 
picture of what we propose to do, we shall 
make the Germans feel beside us like a 
nation huddled in the bottom of a well, 
with a little dot or foolish rim of sky above 
it. We shall hand down their future to 
them. We shall haul them up to their fu- 
ture 

What the Germans have tried to get from 
us by pounding us with guns we shall get 
from them by pounding them with light on 
a cotton cloth. Let seventy million people 
sit in the dark and look us in the face. If 
necessary we will make that a part of the 
armistice terms, that the Germans shall 
know—look in the faces of —the gre at peo- 
ples of the world from whom they propose 
to earn back their right to belong. 

The moving picture is the history engine; 
it is to make the warp and woof of what has 
got to happen; it weaves the fates of na- 
tions. 

I have believed that the time is at hand 
when nations will arrange to have moving- 
picture treaties, treats proposed to the 


are we going to do with the defeat 


” 


we shall have 
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peoples by moving pictures, discussed by 
the people in moving pictures, voted on by 
moving pictures, and enforced in detail 
following every man up—by moving pic- 
tures 

The great peoples of the earth instead of 
depending on guns nobody wants and on 
lawyer-paper treaties nobody reads will 
de »pend on moving pictures. 

Great treaties between great peoples 
will be wrought through the hearts and the 
dreams of the —people—moving-picture 
treaties —nations looking ¢ each other in the 
face silently every night! 


Vv 

PEAKING in general, and considering 

the machines of communication and 
understanding—the machines of mutual 
understanding now available in modern 
life—the one thing a great nation like Ger- 
many really has to have a great army for is 
to coddle its cowards. The Germans had to 
have an incredible army drilling daily be- 
fore their eyes all their lives because they 
were a nation of spiritual cry-babies, be- 
cause they could not see, because they felt 
like children in their cribs afraid of the 
dark. The army had come to be taken in 
Germany as a kind of national soothing 
sirup, 8o that millions of people could sleep 
nights, so that millions of people could feel 
safe surrounded by neighbors they could not 
understand. To the Germans with their 
simple natures apparent — German Gen- 
eral Staff was the lamp | xy the crib, the 
mother sitting and sewing in the next room 

I am not speaking of the armies Germany 
has forced the braver and more spirited 
modern nations round her to extemporize 
in self-defence; nor am I speaking of the 
men who fought in them, who were meeting 
desperately and against their wills a par 
ticular case in the one way a crazed nation 
would let it be met. 

The one thing that brought this war on 
was that the Germans were an incredibly 
and efficiently scared people. Having the 
biggest army was the only way they could 
work up a feeling ef being brave. In the 
same way the navy, which looked so strong 
and looked so brave until it collapsed like 
an opera hat, was the nation’s fear dope 

To reduce the armaments of na 
move the illusions, the spiritual fears in 
the hearts of the people that make them 
need them. The League of Nations that 
conceives of its job as taking away arma 
ments from scared instead of 
taking away the causes that make them 
want them will waste its own time and the 
world’s time. The whole idea is superficial 
and wrong end to. If we remove the causes 
of armaments the armaments will remove 
themselves. 

The fundamental reason nations want 
armaments-- that is, fighting machines, vast 
misunderstanding machines— is that they 
do not believe that vast understanding en 
gines, mutual lie removers, mutual belief 
motors, huge f 
ers are possible 

“There is something about races and na 
tions as a whole that makes the kind of 
friendship which exists bet ween individual 
impossible between races and nations.” 

Taking this true-looking remark and 
making it over before all nations into a lie 
is the next business of a world 

Why is it impossible for individuals be- 
tween nations to behave like human beings 
with one another? What is it that individ 
uals do so that the y get to be human beings 
with one another? 

Why is it that individual men from na- 
tions get together and understand each 
other, but the nations do not? 

It is because the individual men give 
their personal attention to getting together. 

All we have to do to get nations together 
as we do individuals out of the nations is to 
have the nations do to each other the things 
that the individual men of the nations do to 
each other; or their equivalents. We have 
the necessary arrangements already made 
for getting individuals of nations to- 
gether— ocean liners, week-ends, cosmopoli- 
tan hotels, house parties, afternoon teas. 

When we have as good arrangements 
made for getting a hundred million people 
in America to drop in on seventy million 
people in England, when we make an equiv 
alent arrangement for having a hundred 
million people in America drop in to after 
noon tea with seventy million people in 
England as we now have arrangement for a 
few thousand to do, wars—that is, street 
fights— between nations will be as out of 
date as street fights are now between in- 
dividual] people on the same street. The 
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problem of the League of Nations is to 
provide, as it were, afternoon tea between 
peoples, national guest chambers in every 
nation for visiting nations. 

Nations are full of brave individuals 
but all nations are cowards. 

Individuals go about unarmed but na- 
tions are armed to the teeth. 

Why is this? It is because the individual 
man has a face and sees the faces about 
him; because the individual man has a 
spine and knows what he is doing with it, 
and knows what other people are doing 
with theirs. With faces and spines of 
nations all under observation of the na 
tions -that is tosay, with what people mean 
by what they do visible in their faces, and 
what they do visible in their hands and 
their feet——there is nothing to be afraid of 
Nations have made no provision for having 
faces and looking in each others’ eyes, that 
is all. 

Admiral Mayo is right about the League 
of Nations being a sewing circle until we 
do this and unless we do this. He is right 
about ships too. It is an intelligent fear 
that makes people want armaments, guns 
and ships when we are exposed as we are 
exposed now, all of us, to forty spineless 
nations, to forty voiceless and faceless na 
tions, moping and mooning round a world 

Many ideas of Leagues of Nations have 
been presented. The most popular league 
seems to be a league that will be organically 
so constructed that anybody who wants 
to can keep it from doing anything. The 
idea with many people seems to be to have 
the league a simple rudimentary structure, 
a kind of vast international jellytish or 
polyp of great peoples. What I am tryir 
to suggest in this article is that in holding 
the nations of a world together a League of 
Nations with a spine would be safer, more 
practical, and rather more inspiring than 
a vast international polyp--a kind of gen 
eral protoplasm of peoples so vague and so 
weak and washy that Senator Borah would 
not be afraid of it-—-a kind of water color or 
pastel of a League of Nations that Senator 
Borah would know would not be able to 
hurt Idaho or America 

Or do Idaho or America any good 

The main idea of having a spine in a 
body the dog, for instance —is that it 
holds his head and tail together and make 
it possible for his tail to express his head. 
The spine is the part of him that collect 
and holds all the other parts of him to 
ygether--his feet, his smell, his bark and 
bite, and all the other parts of a dog — and 
makes them make sense. 

I am hoping in these columns for a league 
that makes sense. I like to think peopl 
are going to insist upon a League of Na 
tions’ holding a world together that it 

hall come up to the standard of a dog 

| know it is true that many people feel] 
afer in faceless nations the | ind ofempty 9 
polite, vague faces it has been considered 
proper for nations to have. They dread see 
ing nations going round boldly everywhere 

howing their real faces, their big real every 
day faces; especially in a diplomatically 
anctimonious and hushy place they seem 
to think a League of Nations ought to be 

There seem to be two kinds of men with 
regard to fear: There are the men who are 
afraid you will understand them and will 
kill them, there are the men who are afraid 
you will not understand them and will kill 
them. 

The main difference between people wher 
they are afraid is that some of us natural] 
when we are a little afraid and want to de 
fend ourselves, reveal ourselves, get people 
to see through us. We rush to our own re¢ 
cue by doing everything and saying ever! 
thing we can think of to help people se« 
through us at once, Other people when 
they are afraid do just the opposite 

It has seemed to me that it is the same 
with regard to the fear people have of the 
League of Nations. One way for nations to 
do is to expose to themselves and to other 
nations what they are afraid of in them 
selves, and deal with it. The other way to 
do is to hold on to what we are afraid of in 
ourselves and what others are afraid of, 
keep armaments on hand always, and al 
ways be ready to fight it out. 


vi 


HE other day I tried to put down ir 

words what I thought might do for the 
creed of a peaceful man. 

It came to something like this: Never 
give up. Never let the other man give up 
Never give up half. Never let him give up 
half. Never compromise. Insist for your- 
self and insist for him on having what you 
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both want Put a motor in your idea. 
Move what you want on and move what he 
wants on until you both find yourselves 
wanting togethersomething you could never 
have thought of alone that you both want 
together 

This is the way any real live or motor 
idea naturally acts when left to itself. A 
real live idea compelled from its own in- 
sides moves forward past its difficulties in 
the men who are having it, and it makes the 
men who are having it move with it. 

Men who have motor ideas have motor 
natures to go with them. Their wills are on 
wheels. Their wills outwill themselves 
They never need to fall back into the weak- 
ness of being inflexible, or the 
mindedness, in a century of airplanes and 
cycles like this, of putting concrete founda- 
tions in under what they want. Motor men 
think by moving their ideas on into ne\ 
Static men have to be blown 


absent- 


conditions. 
up to think. 

The main business before the meeting of 
the world to-day is to pick out people. 
Forty nations have got to say to their mil- 
lions of people taking the steamer for a 
League of Nations: 

‘You! Not you!” 

What do we want our League of Nations 
to be like; or eventually to be like? What 
kind of people do we want to have run it? 
Which kind of men, and which not, can we 
employ to make a League of Nations work? 

The problem before the new firm of the 
world is at bottom a good plain business 
proposition of picking out real salesmen. 
Selling a world to a world or selling a coun- 

y like America to the people in it —selling 
America a vision for itself—is like selling 
anything else. Our success is going to de- 
pend upon our picking out men who have 
the natural psychological traits of good 
salesmen; men who are profoundly in- 
terested in the country they are selling and 
in the world they are selling, who have a 
technic for making other people want what 
they want; men who have vision— curbed, 
impatient, held back vision—an accumu- 
lated sense of things that can be said and 
done, of machinery that can be set up 
which will sell what they want. 

I venture the following as a good maxim 
for a salesman: Selling anything, from a 
afety pin or a carpet sweeper up to a Ger- 
man menace remover, a world vacuum fear 
cleaner or a League of Nations —selling any- 
thing which any man or any nation may 
have to sell— turns on four verbs, on a 
man's having the power, the natural gift in 
him of making these four verbs function: 

Personalize 

Visualize, 

Motorize 

The other verb sprouts out of these and 
infolds a little later. 

| have thought | might give a homely 
illustration of how a mind that happens 
to be at a particular time motorizing motor 
zes. When I started this article I had a defi- 
nite destination in the reader’s mind and my 
own which | hoped I was leading up to and 
which we were going to get to together. I 

tarted, let us say, for Oak Park, Illinois; 
and kept thinking and 
looking and moving I finally burst out and 
aid as I sailed up near Oak Park: ‘Whew! 
Look! Just think of it! Here is Chicago!’ 
And I gave up going to Oak Park; and my 
reader and I finally —well, we may finally 
yet put up at the Blackstone, with the 
Art Gallery, with the Illinois Central, with 


of Chicago teem- 
' 


and as I went or 


e newly discovered city 

ing and booming all round u 

Sf f course the same stupid way 

Columbus discovered America— by merely 
to the West Indies. 

EK verythingseemstodepend upon whether 
one’s mind is in a motor mood or not at a 
particular time or whether one is in a motor 
mood toward one’ ibject. 

Men who are bothered with the habit of 
thinking of ideas they have not thought of 
before or with creating new combination 
of old ones usually come to learn that the 
habit of placing before themselves and be- 
fore those working with them provisional 
objectives definite directions, but defi- 
nitely temporary destinations—-Oak Parks 


and things is the best way out. Every 
business man with ideas makes allowances 
in his plans for a possible dramatic turn 


ut the end, and when he is about to plump 
into Oak Park discovers the difference be- 
tween Oak Park and Chicago. How many 
thousands of times some poor motor person 
has thought he was going to Binghamton, 
New York, when it turned out to be Ch 

cago! It is a little way ideas have wher 

(Concluded on Page 162 
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r hundred thousand Clipper Belt Laces tan guard, 
ready lol 


instant duty, in ninety thousand of the world’s 
largest industrial plants. During strenuous years the Clipper 
kept the wheels of industry turning safely and economically 
kept production at the maximum. Loss of time through break- 
age or adjustment of belts was reduced to the minimum. 
Phere will be no lagging 


in this year’s production—or in the 
Veal to COM§€ 


where the Clipper stands guard to keep the belts 


Ol macdustry moving 


Che ClipperBell Lacer 
Laces a Beltin Three Minutes 


doption of the Clipper way of quick belt lacing it took from 
o hall an hour to make even an inferior joint. No wondet 
hailed the ettierent Clipper No wonder it has been so 
opted 


ta number of Clipper | 


| icing tool 


are used in many plants 


muted at conventent pomts for instant emergency use 


No special 
he Clipper. Any workman can do it 
pper make idurable and pertect 


Hush with the belt on both 


required to lace a belt with 
he Cl port ore that pulls better and | 
sides and is as tlexible as the belt itsell 


hacturet on tree trial li is bac ked by a 
1 Museum of Safety 


gave the Clipper the only gold medal 
for ie tal | bn 


ipper will as effectively solve your belt lacing problems as it has 


nany other manulacturing plants. 


Some mill supply dealer in every city sells the Clipper. 
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SUTTON erm oe me 


oncre e Roads 








AVING lettuce salad when you want it 


may depend on the road. That may not interest you. 

But the road that makes certain you can have lettuce 
salad every day in the year also makes certain that you can get 
fresh eggs, milk, poultry, butter, potatoes and other things when 
you want them—and that should interest you. Think of the 
farm produce you would buy or sell if you could, but that now 
goes to waste because the roads prevent marketing. 


The U. S. Food Administration estimates that bad 


roads in Erie County, Pa., added at least $2,000,000 to the food 
bill of Erie and other cities in the county last winter. 


In 1905 the Zuck Greenhouse Co. built a small 
greenhouse several miles out of Erie. The problem then of 
transporting produce to Erie and to the express companies 
operating out of Erie was a serious one. In 1910 the Zuck 
Company bought a motor truck, but the earth roads were so bad 
in wet weather that a team of horses always accompanied the 
truck to pull it out of mudholes. 


Now the road has been paved with concrete. ‘The 
Zuck plant consists of 13 modern greenhouses and produces large 
quantities of vegetables yearly. 


Read what F. J. Zuck says about this concrete road: 


‘Now we can deliver our produce free 14 ter ring, when green- 
from bruises, blemishes and disarrangement house food i is in greatest demand. 
used by jolting over rough roads through mud. a 
Upon receiving assurances that the 
“The cost of hauling over the concrete — road n which our greenhouses are locat 
i, when compared with the original earth wo 





oad, has been reduced 50°). The is due to concrete, we imn ite war 
the greater speed and larger loa is possible over 1dditions to our nt. The 
he nerete road, together with the reductior plans for furtl 

t of operating and maintaining our truck | ble by the 
Added to this is the availability of the concrete the concrete r to | 


Krie can have lettuce salad any day—and the road 
that will bring you lettuce salad when you want it will bring you 
other things you want when you want them. 


Is it necessary to ask whether concrete roads pay? 
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trying to work in unknown conditions. 


Half of the big profitable inventions of the 


real inventors have been by-products of 
ome invention that never even got in 
ented 

Chis principle should be borne in mind in 
behalf of the League of Nation It is only 


of Nations 





fair to all of us to give a League 
this chance, 

What any man who is finding a way of 
doug a thing is engaged in the deepening, 

dening and re-creating of his last experi- 
ence he had in doing what he does. Sup 
pose you are a literary artist You get 

to the habit of seeing what the thing 
near that has just appened to one, by 

iking a picture of it, by putting an ex 
perience into word You see hat a thing 
hat ha happened to ou meal by) paint 
ng a picture of it 

While you are painting it the thing ou 

ive experienced grow Phe ocoon you 

eyun putting on the anvas becorme au 
butterfly, the rose at the frog that used 
be a tadpole a minute and a hall ago 

her ou began painting jumps round a 

gvy as you please and as large as life be 
fore your astonished eyes! 

his way of working or rather sprouting 

neonvenient. But the thing to do not 

top it but find a way to let the idea 
move on past more ideas and more people 
In the first stage of an idea one thinks how 
looks to oneself The moment one moves 

a little and bewins thinking how it would 

mk to other Lhe idea take on a second 
tuge and moves forward past a hundred 
thousand face und te mes a motorimed 
idea, full of other times and people, full of 
the experiences it is exposed to in the other 
people. One is no longer cooped up in one 
own. The real joy ride of an idea come 
when a hundred tho ind people and the 
next thousand years Jum] n the running 
board! 

If I could have some way of hearing six 
million people reading tt article to me 
out loud the next one | did for Tut 

ATURDAY EVENING Post would be by a 
practically brand-new author rhe best 
substitute for having six million people sit 
down quietly with one and read over what 
one has written to ther iloud to have 
ome fellow human being read the manu 
cript and write on the margin as he goe 
‘How?” Fine!” Woozy!”’ Why!” 
‘You are always talking about where you 
ure going Well, where ure ou?’ ; 

Che principle seems to be: The moment 
new or different people are allowed to pa 
before an idea the idea: es and the mar 
who had it if he does not want to be left 
move with the idea or ‘ with the 
} ople In any event, the more motoring 
the more thir ng 

Vision in selling an idea from a feather 
duster to a League of Natior L proce 
Phe proce partly of the eye and part 
of the hand Motor cor t f loo 
ing and of aetior Vt ! # auction, ther 
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more looking. It consists of seeing and 
then stripping away husks and veils and 
appearances from before what one sees, so 
that one sees more; stripping away scales 
from one’s own eyes, from the eyes of other 
people who are acting, and stripping away 
one husk of appearance after another until 
one sees the thing before one as it is, in its 
larger, more permanent and nobler rela- 
tions 

One looks at a thing, then one moves it. 
Then it moves itself or one moves oneself. 
Then one looks at it again. 

If a vision is a true vision and a live 
vision everything in it moves and is con- 
ceived as moving. The only way for a 
vision to be permanent is to move. Look- 
ing at a thing statically is like looking from 
a motor car the way one would from a 
baby carriage. 

If this is true of one man’s vision process, 
of his process of coming to see what he 
is a hundred times as true 
of a nation’s process, it is true of a vision 
of forty nations as to what they want to do. 
lhe vision of forty nations as to how peace 

in be guaranteed and as to what a League 
of Nations shall be like and what it shall 
try to do and what the nations shall do with 
the Germans is necessarily a process, a pro- 
cess of alternate looking and acting. 

First Seeing together, then acting on it. 

Second: Deciding what we do not see 
together and submitting it to postpone 
ment, to making arrangements for looking 
together and comparing together longer. 

Third: Submitting things we feel we 
cannot see together to public experiment, 
o small working models that will 

disprove for us what we believe. 


wants to do, it 


prove 


he crucial difference between men who 
are going to advocate a weak or boneless- 
codtish League of Nations and those who 
are going to take their stand for a back- 
boned one is the difference between motor 
thinkers and static thinkers 

he determination to understand must 
be motorized and organized as massively a: 
the determination to fight has been organ- 


zed. Huge drive wheels of motor under- 
tanding will be set up in every nation and 
nevery city 

We are going to put the league in control, 
in the end, of national advertising men 
personalizers, visualizers and motorizers, 
vho have the instinct and the passion for 
whirling ideas together. We have no pa 
tience with the idea of making the League 
of Nations a big sleazy fool-Caproni with 
out a motor, The motor is the fundamental 
idea, the whirling foundation of a great 
League of Natior 

And motor men to go with it 

vil 

wi is it that union meetings and 

f church sociables which of course one 
hopes the best for and tries to be good to 
and help give one so often, when one is 
doing it, a gone Tee 
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Why is it that the League of Nations now 
meeting in Paris—which is really a kind of 
union prayer meeting of nations —starts off 
looking so wistful and ineffectual? 

Anybody who has ever been to a union 
meeting of churches—all the different de- 
nominations in a town who has ever sat 
and looked up from a pew on a perfect 
broadside of parsons on the platform, like 
a kind of pattern of the goodness of the 


town, or cross section of religion, has 
wondered and asked himself the same 


questions. 

Why is it that there is always and always 
seems bound to be such a lonely feeling, 
such a lack of any real thrill of intimacy in 
union meetings and church sociables—in 
people’s good but violent attempts to get 
all shadings and groupings of people to- 
gether? 

It is a big, true, honest idea. 

It ought to work. But it doesn’t. 

If the trouble is not with the idea it must 
be with the people. It must be with us. 
The people who run the idea do not run it 
as they should. 

What is it, or rather who is it, that 
usually rescues a church sociable —~a poor 
miserable safe church sociable sometimes 
toward the end —if it gets rescued? 

Some big unconscious generous person 
usually, willing to make a fool of himself a 
minute, who bangs into things, does some- 
thing or says something in particular about 
something in particular in such a way as 
to draw everybody out. 

One man getting up in a perfectly safe 
lone ly church sociable who insists, no mat- 
ter how he looks, on bumping into the poor 
helpless watchful thing, everybody eying 
everybody sideways man who will 
get up and be himself, do something or say 
something that has some edge or character, 
pulls the corks out of three hundred people 
at a stroke. 

You look up and you see, all with one 
stroke, three hundred goodish safish persons 


one 


popping all about you into fellow human 
beings. 
MORAL FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 


The trouble with the League of Nations is 
that unless it can be stopped a certain type 
of highbrows from every nation is going to 
get into it. Then they are going to begin 
making eyes at the plain people they feel so 
superior to, and they are going to begin 
waving to the plain people to come in and 
take the seat of the guest of honor at the 
world table 

But the highbrows do not understand the 
plain people. No one who feels superior 
ever understands anybody. The highbrows 
feel that the general disposition of the plain 
people to like spines and have a han- 
kering for faces in diplomats and even in 
nations is a mistake 


The regular standard highbrows who in- 


fest internationally feel that spineless 
leagues and faceless nations are more re- 
fined than the kind plain people look for. 
They think they are safer 
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All the things the nations can do together 
that take definite character, vision and 
courage they want smoothed away. They 
are afraid—and they are going to be afraid 


in our League of Nations, for years—to say 
anything in particular the mselves. They 
will shudder if anybody else does. The 


world waiting all the time, the +y will go um- 
umming along. 

The only way the people of the nations 
and especially the people of America—can 

save the League of Nations and make it 
once for all a serious manly working insti- 
tution is to tell these men they must go 
They are out of place. We must tell them 
they must go on account of their manners. 
They have a false bleached-out idea of what 
is fitting in men in a desperate moving crisis 
of a world. The gist of what is the matter 
with them and with their manners is that 
they feel in a high elegant abstract way 
that there would be something a little vul- 
gar about their personalizing what they 
say or do; they feel at heart cold and con- 
descending about using an illustration with 
people or visualizing what they want. And 
it would seem to them almost rude to mo- 
torize it—to put a spark—a touch of ignit- 
ing, catching, elemental human desire into 
it that would make other people want it. 

Not that anyone needs to object to a 
highbrow in the League of Nations, if he 
comes down from the pedestal he is fooling 
himself on and pointing to his highbrow on, 
and goes to work. 

But the whole serious question of whether 
we are going to have a working League of 
Nations is: 

Is the League going to have the tempera- 
ment of the typical highbrow or is it going 
to have the temperament of the man who 
human and so alive that it never 
occurs to him or to anybody whether his 
brow is high or not? 

The fate of the world—the fate of getting 
states and nations to get together the way 
towns do—turns from now on on the plain 
people of all nations seeing to it that the 
League is placed in the hands of men who 
personalize and humanize what they think; 
men who make into pictures what they 
want; men who do not feel coarse and im- 
polite for having spines and for having na- 
tions look as if they had spines; men who 
as a matter of course when they want a 
thing for the plain people connect it up with 
motors in themselves and in others until 
they get it. 

I started in to confide to the reader in 
these columns as a means men will have to 
use, in selling a League of Nations to a 
world, four great selling verbs: 

Personalize. 

Visualize. 

Motorize. 

But the fourth verb—which ends with 
the same ize-y sound of course—owing to 
the precipice of dead silence I have to jump 
over into at the end of this column, Six 
million people have a fortnight to guess on 

Or to propose theirs 
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Shaving with a GEM Razor is just as easy 
and pleasant as it looks—let the “ young shaver * 

remember that those who have had shaving ex- 
perience use the GEM, and are good ones to 
pattern after —they’re setting a valuable ex- 
ample. Millions of GEMS in use today a 


favorite for over a quarter of a century. 


Your razor is wrong if the blade 
is not right. The GEM Blade nm 
a GEM frame makes a perfect 


combination for a perfect shave. 


$100 


Includes frame, shaving 
and stropping handles, 
and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling 


GEM 
Outfit 


Complete 
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Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 Si. Catherine St., W., Montrea! 
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Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 


A Habit 





for 12 cents 


habit is usually a hard thing to get. It took 
me six months of earnest, painful effort to learn to 
smoke. I never have been able to acquire a real liking 
for liquor. 

So I consider that it’s a really remarkable thing 
that nearly a million and a half men have acquired 
a life-long habit just by extracting a few shaves from 
one of my 12 cent demonstrator tubes of Mennen's 
Shaving Cream. 

You knew after one trial that you were going to 
be addicted all your life to automobiles, fried chicken 
or golf. 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes that kind of an 
instantaneous impression. 

The Cream expands into full-bodied, creamy 
lather, firm yet full of moisture. You get the same 
results with cold water as with hot. 

You brush this lather into the beard for three full 
minutes, adding water as the lather thickens. Don't 
rub it with fingers. 

Then shave! 

I've never been able to find just the right words 
to describe one’s emotion the first time a razor slips 
down through a bank of Mennen lather. The beard 
just melts away. And your face feels great afterwards. 


Send me 


Expose yourself to this Mennen_ habit. 
12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 


poue 
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( Mennen Salesman) 


doesn't give you 
Ask for Men 


Falcum for Men 


THE MEeENNEN Company 
Newark. J. USA. 


Montreal, Que. 





Canadian Factory: 
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Sales Agents in Canada: of 
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JIM HENRY 
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Why does Swift & Company handle 
poultry, butter, and eggs? 


For the identical reason that your retail 
dealer handles them. 

He has the ice box necessary to keep meat 
fresh and equally necessary to preserve poul- 
try, butter, and eggs. 

And he can reduce his expenses for rent, 
salesmen, and delivery service, by selling 
more goods. 

And he can serve you—because you often 


like to buy poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese, 
when and where you buy your meats. 


It would be inexcusably wasteful if he did 
not do this. 


Just so with Swift & Company. 


The retail dealer finds it a convenience to 
buy other goods besides meat from us. 


We have the equipment—refrigerator cars 
and refrigerated branch houses built to keep 
meat fresh and just as necessary to preserve 
poultry, butter, and eggs. 


And we have the distributing organization— 
branch supply houses, salesmen, and delivery 
equipment taking our goods to the retailer’s 
store. 


It would be an inexcusable economic waste 
to use this nation-wide distributing organiza- 
tion for nothing but meats. 


Our entire selling cost is kept down by volume 
of business, made larger by handling poultry, 
butter, and eggs. 


Swift & Company furnishes the most direct 
marketing route from the farm to the retail 
dealer. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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Delicious chocolate candy 
Nut mixed with fresh roasted peanuts 
Tootsie , Made Clean - Kept Clean-Wrapped Dust-prool 
THE SWEETS COMPANY OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 
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There’s good bread ahead 





